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INTRODUCTOKY NOTE 



The work of women for wages mider a eompetitiTe 
organization of indnrtry preaentB a problem of eom- 
pelling interest. Women hare, of eonrK. ahrajv 
worked. The inTention of the proeenei easential to 
orderly and seeore group life was the fontrilration of 
primitiye women.^ Under the organization of labor 
developed by the Greeks and Romans: * in the woA- 
shops of the monasteries and oonTents of the SDddle 
Ages ; * as members of the erafts in whieh the>' took 
an honorable position/ goremed by the regolations 

' Bucbfir, "iDdaitrisl EroliitMn,'' Chspft. I, II: Thomis, "Sex 
and Society," p. 126; Peanoo, "QtMoom of Death," ii, 4». 
"The cmlismtioQ of woman handed dovn a maaa of OKfol ea»- 
tom and knowledge; it waafor after gptirrationi to accept that and 
eradicate the reflt. When I wmtch to-dmy the peasant women of 
Southern Germany and of Norway toiling in the house and field, 
while the male looks on, I do not think the one a downtrodden 
slave of the other. She appears to me the bearer of a dviliiation 
to whieh he has not yet attained. She may be the f osbI of the 
mother age, but he is a f oshI of a still lower stratum — barbanam 
pure and ample." 

' Leroy-Beaufieo, "Le travaO des femmes au dixHieu\-i^me 
■dde," p. 5. 

*Eckenstein, "Woman Under Honasticiam," Chap. \7I. 

* For example, in Paris, see Dixon, "Craftswomen in the lirre 
del If^tiers," Bamomie Jaumal, r, 209. 
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as to hours, wages, fines, apprenticefi, and promoti 
identical with those under which men worked; in 
English ** factories '' of the fourteenth century; ' 
the dom^tic or cottage system of industry which f 
vailed largely in England prior to the industrial r 
ohition ; ' in the work of household production 
America during the colonial and early repuhli' 
period; under every industrial system, women h 
had a recognized position. 

The dignity and honor of their relation to tl 
work have varied with the dignity and honor m 
which they have been generally regarded. When tl 
were slaves their occupation assumed a servile ct 
aeter^ and it may be that the dishonor often apf 
ently attaching to labor grows out of the fact t 
production was first exclusively in the hands of w< 
en.* On the other hand, under some systems the p 
tion of women in relation to their work has been 
of real power* In such a system as character! 
American life during the earliest period described 
the following study, when goods were made in and 
the household from raw materials furnished by 
household, the woman determined what should be m 
and how the product should be distributed. In i 
the extent to which the spending function is conce< 
her by the family group to-day when the family 



^Tkylor, ''The Modern Factory Syst^jm, " p, 53. 
•Taylor, pp. 57, 58; Toynbee, *'Iadu3trial Revolution," p. 
>Veblen, "Barbarian Status of Women," American Jou 
of Sociologifj iVf 501. 
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me simply a center of eonEmnption, is a survival 
of the control which was hers when the family waa 
still A produemg unlL 

Women have not, however, always worked for 
wages. Without dwelling upon the fact that, under 
simple forma of organization, the return for labor is 
often combined with payment for the use of tools and 
for materialsj it might be noted that m the period 
just preceding the introduction of the factory system 
both in England and America, production waa often 
so carried on as to allow the return for the labor 
of the entire family to be collected by the head of the 
family who had the legal right to the time and earn- 
ings both of his wife and of his minor children,* 

The family wage was common then, and it was de- 
termined in part by the standard of the group, and in 
art by the bargaining power of the man who collected 
To-day there is a group wage in so far as various 
classes are paid ** supplementary wages/* but these 
are determined not by the barpraining power of the 
man, but often hy the helplessness of the woman and 
of the minor children who have become the apparent 
coUedors of their own wages. 

Objections are, therefore, raised and difficulties en- 
countered, due not to any novel industrial activity on 
the part of women, but to the disturbance created by 



' See In a Uter diitciission, for iUaatratians of the way in which 
tlbe laan ootlect^ the wage for the group well into the nine^ 
ieeiith eeatury and even after the members of the group had 
followed their work to the factory, 

ijc 



ii«ir partieipatian in the bai^aining fnnetioiL Fo^* 
Ihej luETe been on the whole poor bBi^pLmezs. ThQF^^ 
hare fouzid great difficattx in adinsthig ihemaetveRt^^ 
the attitnde of modem buBmesB. They haT« never*' 
acoepted the ideal of gixiog a£ little and getting a^ 
nmch as ther can. Ther respond as fiU^tlj to the 
appeal to sell their labor as dearly as poosible as thef 
do to the exhonatian to spend their -wages in buying 
as cheaply as ther can.^ 

From this helplesBneas which characterizes womeD 
irorkers in bargaining spring many difi&cuh problems. 
There is the qnestkm of their inability to secnre li^itt 
ccmditianB under irhid to do their work, to limit liie 
amonzrt and duration of their work so as to TniitntSTn 
their own health and that of their children. Prom 
this weakness arises 1^ necesBity on the jfBTi of 1^ 
cc»mmT2nity of awmTniTig oontrol over the wage oooctraet 
60 as to protect women wage earners from undue ck- 
ploitation and to safeguard its own future. Ite 
length of the working day, the prohibitian of nif^ 
work, the provision of certain decencies in waiting 
conditions, the relation of marriage to work, the rela- 
tion of the work of mothers to the life of children, 
ILf payment of like wages for like work, these bet^ome 

' It » a fart of interest that wamsn wish to pay a "iair Tirirr.." 
and they -win, far frmmj^ oftea bur a mav aqsenaivr gai'iocut 
in the beBflf that it has been made imder fairer ponititinM than 
one wbkii ie cSieap. Hob m freqnentlT the only measF br idiioh 
they an able to coDBcle thenmeih^ee far their he^desnes as 
bnyen cr quiet their e onaraenne for not aawrniing: eontrd nvw 
Ine praduBtrve prooeB. 
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questioiis of vital concern to the commnnity, the sub- 
ject of widespread interest and of popular agitation. 

But although problems involying interests of such 
importance deserve thoughtful discussion on the basis 
of complete information, such treatment as the sub- 
ject of women *s work has hitherto received in this 
country has been for the most part either emotional 
and prejudiced or a presentation in official reports 
of elaborately compiled but unexplained statistical 
data. But facts as to present conditions are of little 
service unless supplemented by careful and accurate 
analysis and by a correct understanding of the his- 
torical development of which present conditions are 
the sequence. 

Of first importance is the eflFect of the factory sys- 
tem on the opportunities of women in connection with 
the work they have always shared. Since, serious as 
is the situation in which the day's work is too long, 
or is done by night when women should sleep, in- 
stead of by day which was meant for work, is done 
under bad conditions, or is excessive in the light of 
the fact that the worker is a mother ; more serious still 
is that in which there is no work at all. For women 
must work. They must work, because to be deprived 
of the right to exercise ** lordship over things'* is 
to be denied a satisfaction essential to full humuii 
life. And they must work for wages. There is to- 
day no other access possible for the self-respecting 
woman to that flow of wealth which is at once the 
product of the labor and the source of satisfaction 
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for all members of the community. The foil 
study is, therefore, offered in the belief that 
real significance for those concerned with the pr 
of wage-earning women. | 

It has, however, a wider interest than this, i 
in Americatt economic history hitherto substai 
untouched is here disclosed. Moreover, with tfc 
tory of the growth of our great manuf acturiDg : 
tries for the most part still unwritten^ the diffi( 
in the way of such an inquiry m the present ar* 
great. But there is for the same reason greater 
in the contribution which is made by this study 
knowledge of early economic conditions an 
tionships, of the technical development of the 
tries discussed, of early governmental policy re 
to industry, as well as to our correct understa 
of the industrial opportunity of the working ii 
of an earlier time and the progress which sh 
made up to the present day, | 

8. P. BkeckikeA 

Tbb UmvsiuitTT or Chicago. 
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PREFACE 



The following investigation was begun in 1905 when 
I published jointly with Dr. S. P. Breckinridge, of 
flie University of Chicago, with whom I was then 
studying, an analysis of recent census statistics deal- 
ing with the employment of women. The result of 
our statistical inquiry was to show that, while the 
present tendency was toward an increase in gainful 
employment among women, that increase had been 
only normal, considering the rate of increase in the 
population, in the group of industrial occupations 
designated in the census as '' manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits " while there had been a dispropor- 
tionately large increase only in the occupational 
group *' trade and transportation." With nearly a 
nullion and a half women in our manufacturing in- 
dustries and no recent influx into the occupations in 
this group, it was evident that the presence of women 
'^ our mills and factories was not a new phenomenon ; 
8nd it became a matter of interest to discover just 
bow long and how far women had been an industrial 
factor of importance. 
The employment of women, therefore, became a 
ziii 
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problem in economic histor>^, and although 
that, at a time when so many questions eon 
the working woman were pressing for immedia 
tion, it might well seem academic and impra« 
deal only with her past, we believed that a t 
account of that past might throw some light i 
ent-day problems. 

This volume is, therefore, an attempt t^ c\ 
the investigation from the point at which it ^ 
four years ago. The continuation of the stu 
made possible in the fii*st instance through th< 
anee of the Carnegie Institution of Wasbingti 
to the late Carroll D* Wright, then at the heat 
Department of Economics and Sociology, | 
acknowledgment must be made. ■ 

I have already said that Dr. Breckinridge 
began this study as a joint investigation, and a 
my absence from Chicago for three years mad 
possible for us to continue the work together, 
throughout that time worked under her generi 
tion and I have had always the benefit of h 
erous and sympathetic eounseU It has been m 
lege during the past year to be again close 
ciated with her, so that in the work of revis 
in preparation for the press, these chapters ha 
constantly submitted to her for criticism. I 
possible for me to say just what or how mucli t 
owes to her, but without her assistance it woul 
have been written. 

It is a pleasure also to acknowledge the deb 
xiv 
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I owe to two other friends, to Miss Clara E. Collet, 
ILA., Honorary Fellow of University College, Lon- 
don, and senior investigator of women's industries in 
'^e Board of Trade (Labour Department), and to Dr. 
i<'rances Gardiner Davenport of the Department of 
Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

To Miss Collet I am indebted, not for direct help in 
connection with the preparation of these chapters, 
but, in common with all students of the history and 
statistics of women's employment, for the invaluable 
work which she has done in this field. Four years 
ago, in our first published study. Dr. Breckinridge 
and I made public acknowledgment of the stimulus 
and help we had received from a study of Miss Col- 
let's reports to the Board of Trade on the ** Employ- 
ment of Women and Girls." Not only for these but 
for her reports on the same subject prepared for the 
Bayti Commission on Labour as well as for her earlier 
investigations in connection with the preparation of 
Booth's " Life and Labour of the People," and for 
hep other brilliant and suggestive studies of women 's 
work, all later students of the subject are under obli- 
gation to her. 

The debt to Miss Davenport is of quite another sort, 
for her own studies have been in a more remote field 
of history. But it has been my privilege, at differ- 
ent times, to submit several of these chapters to her 
for criticism, and the book does, therefore, embody 
some of her suggestions. It has, moreover, been a 
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constant source of reassurance, during the fou^ 
in which this volume has been iii preparation t 
that she believed the subject worthy of in\ 
tiou as a neglected chapter in our economic 1 
A large part of the material presented in th 
has appeared from time to time since 1906 
form of a series of articles in the Journal of P 
Economy^ and acknowledgment should be m 
the editors for their courtesy in placing tl: 
terial again at my disposal* While it has I 
large part revised and rewritten, chapters V 
YIII are reprinted substantially as they ap 
I have also to thank the editors of the AmeHcw 
nal of Sociology and of the PuhUcations of th 
ciation of CoUegiute AlumncB for kindly allow 
to nse again some of the material published i 
magazines* 



HtrUi HoTTiBj Chicago, 
October 1. 1909- 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Public opinion in this country has been recently 
concerned with the increase in gainful employment 
among women, and misapprehension has arisen from 
a failure to understand the complexity of the problem ; 
for the employment of women presents not one ques- 
tion but many questions. There is, for example, the 
familiar problem of domestic service which is, nu- 
merically, the most important women's occupation. 
Quite different problems appear in connection with 
agriculture and the other extractive occupations such 
as mining and smelting. In the professions there are 
still to face the old questions of restriction of oppor- 
tunity, of equal work for unequal pay, as well as the 
new and larger question of the way in which new 
power acquired by women through the removal of 
educational and social barriers may be most easily 
turned to social ends. 

In the group of occupations, including stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and salesmanship, which 
are connected not with the industrial but with the 
business organization of the day, there is a long series 
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of problems of which perhaps the most pressing is 
the effect of the pin-moDey worker who makes of her 
occupation a "' parasitic trade/' And finally, there is 
the question of the employment of womea in indus- 
trial occupations, about which there ia some prejudice 
and a good deal of misunderstanding. 

An increase, therefore, in gainful employment 
among women becomes a diiatinet question for each 
of these several groups. While it is true that the 
public mind does, unconsciously perhaps, differen* 
tiate them, this is done for the most part illogicaUy 
and unscientifically. With regard to the number of 
women entering two of the five oeeupational groups^ 
agriculturCj in which the women employed are chiefly 
the negro women of the South, and domestic ser^dcej 
public opinion has little concern. There is no fear 
of a disproportionate increase in either of them. But 
it is, on the other hand, generally assumed that the 
number of gainfully employed women has increased 
alike in the professions, in *' trade and transporta- 
tion,*^ and in manufacturing industries. The pro- 
fessional woman and the woman commercially em- 
ployed arCj however, almost exclusively characteristic 
of the present day, while the woman in industry is 
older than the factory system itself. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, at a time when educated 
and uneducated women alike worked in mills and fac- 
tories, the employment of women in the profe^ions 
or in clerical positions was comparatively rare. Aa 
late 88 1855, for example, the employment of women 
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as clerks was unusual. An article in Hunt's Mer- 
chant's Magazine for that year called attention to the 
'^ employment of ladies as clerks in stores " as an 
item of special interest, and a contemporary news- 
paper commented as follows: *' The New Yoric Times 
is earnestly advocating the employment of females as 
clerks in stores — ^particularly all retail dry goods 
stores. It is an employment for which they are well 
fitted, and would properly enlarge their sphere of 
action and occupation and it is a business that they 
can do better than men. ... It would give employ- 
ment to a great many young ladies, and would be 
degrading no one willing to earn a living/' 

Between the year 1870, when the census first pre- 
sented statistical data on the subject, and the year 
1900, the percentage which women formed of the total 
number of persons employed in ** professional serv- 
ice " had increased from 1.6 per cent to 10.5 per 
cent, in ** trade and transportation '' from 24.8 per 
cent to 43.2 per cent, in the manufactures group from 
13 per cent to 19 per cent.^ Census statistics for the 
last decade of the nineteenth century make more 
dear, perhaps, the fact that in recent years the in- 
crease in gainful employment among women has not 

' This LB the increase according to the Census of Occupations. 
According to the Census of Manufactures it would be from 
16 per cent to 19 per cent. The former percentages are uded 
here for the sake of uniformity since those for the other occu- 
pational groups can be obtained only from Census of Occupations. 
But those from the Census of Bianuf actures are believed to be more 
reliable. On this point, however, see Appendix B. 
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been in the industrial group, A study of the table" 
given below wiH make this point more clear. This 
table shows the number of women and the number 
of men employed in the five large oticupational groups 
of the census classification in 1890 and in 1900, The 
table also makes possible a comparison not of absolute 
numbers and percentages alone, but of the number of 
persons in each ten thousand of the ti^tal uuniber of 
persons over ten years of age w^ho were employed in 
these different groups of occupations in 1900 aud_ 
1890j and the resulting increases or decreases. 

From this table it appears,* (1) that the most strii 
ing increases both for men and women are in 
group *' trade and transportation/' (2) that for won 
en three of the other groups^^'* professional service** 
** manufacturing and mechanical pursuits/' ** dome 
tic and pergonal service '*— show fairly equal gaii 
and the group " agriculture " is not far behind ; (3J 
that the increase in the number of men who are goii 
into ** manufacturing and mechanical pursuits *' 
greater than the increase in the number of womfl 
entering the same group; that is, 19 more women at] 
34 more men out of every ten thousand of each sex ^ 
the population went into the manufacturing grou 
in 1900 than had entered in 1890, It should 
pointed out that the percentage increase would 



' For a more elaborate discussion of thia tulile, see an arlic 
on the "Employment of Women/' TwcHth C^n^ua Stafisticfi, by 
Sophomsba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott in the Jounial 
of Political Economy t Vol xiv, pp. 14^1. 
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slightly larger for women than men, 27.7 against 24«1, 
but such percentages cannot, of course, be properly 
compared, for a comparatively small increase in a 
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wnall number will show a larger percentage of in- 
crease than a much larger increase in a large number. 
For women, then, trade and transportation alone 
shows a disportionate increase ; it is into this group 
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of occupations that the new recruits to the raiiks of 
gainfully employed women have largely gonej and 
whatever the problem of women in industry may be, 
it is clearly not a new one within the last ten, or even 
the last thirty, years. 

The point of departure to-day in most discussions 
regarding women in industry is the home. It is as- 
BUUied that the presence of women in industrial life 
is a new phenomenon and one to he viewed with 
alarm. The employment of women, it is feared^ wiU 
mean greater competition and ultimately the displace- 
ment of men. Because the labor of women is cheaper, 
the woman, it is said, will usurp the place of the 
breadwinner ; and the home will be ruined. Much at- 
tention has l>een given in late years to the employ- 
ment of women in our manufacturing establishments 
of the present day, to questions concerning the physi- 
cal and moral surroundings under which they work, 
their wages, the length of the w^orking day. But no 
attempt has as yet been made to deal \yith the historic 
background out of which these questions emerge; and 
upon the student of economic history, therefoi-e, de- 
volves the task of tracing out from the records of our 
industrial development, such an account of the work- 
ing woman 's past as may throw light on the problems 
of to-day. 

The present study is, therefore, not an investiga- 
tion into present conditions of women's work and 
wages, but an inquiry into the history and statistics 
of the employment of women in America. Without 
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sach a study it is impossible to examine properly cer- 
tain fundamental questions relating to women's work. 
How far is the gainful employment of women, either 
in the home or away from it, peculiarly characteristic 
of the nineteenth century? Has the growth of our 
manufacturing industries provided a new field for 
the employment of women? Or has there only been 
an increase in the opportunity for work in those 
employments which have long existed? And has 
the result of it all been that what was former- 
ly ** men's work" has passed into the hands of 
women? 

It is believed that an inquiry into the history of 
women's work and a consideration of the early atti- 
tude toward such work, together with a study of the 
statistics of their employment during the last century, 
may be worth while, not only as a contribution toward 
the history of an important subject, but because of 
the practical bearing it may have upon the problems 
connected with the employment of women to-day; 
Women's work is often considered too exclusively in 
its theoretical aspects. Statistics for the first half 
of the century are not brought into their proper re- 
lation with those of the latter half. The early atti- 
tude toward the employment of women is not only 
outgrown but forgotten. Moreover, attempts to dis- 
cover how far women have taken the places of men 
as factory employees by a study of census statistics 
for the last few decades have been, and must neces- 
sarily be, futile; for that is merely touching in a 
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superficial way a pix>blem that is as old as the factory 
system itself. 

It will appear that it is essential to any profitable 
discussion of women's work that a line of delimita* 
tion be drawn between questions eoneerning the em- 
ployincnt of professional women and those relating 
to the employrnent of women in industry. While the 
problem® of all gainfully employed women, whether 
professionally trained and educated or untrained and 
unskilled^ are fundamentally interdependent, yet for 
many purposes they must be considered separate ques- 
tions ; and the working woman has undoubtedly been 
wronged in the past because of the pseudo-demoeratic 
refusal to recognize class distinctions in discussions 
of the woman question. Moreover, a failure to see 
important points of unlikeness has led, at times, to 
confusion in theory and to unfortunate practical re- 
Bults, It is, for example, a part of the history of tlie 
struggle for factory legislation in England that an 
unwillingness to grant that the working woman had 
peculiar grievances delayed the progress of very neces- 
sary reforms.* 

It has, finally, been too often assumed that the con- 
spicuous broadening of the field of opportunities and 
activities for educated women during the latter haH 
of the nineteenth century has been a progress without 
class distinctions in which all women have shared 



' See the chapter on *' The Women *a Rights Oppoaition^" 
Hutching and Uairison, '* History of Factoiy LegiBlatio&/* pfh 
133, 184. 
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alike. But the history of the emplojrment of women 
in professional and indnstrial life has been radically 
different, and the fruits of that long stmi^le of the 
last century for what is perhaps nebulously described 
as ** women's rights," have gone, almost exclusively, 
to the women of the professional group. 
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posed of/'* In accordance with this uogallant de- 
cision, the *' Salem Town Records '' show one 
'* Deborah Holmes refused Land being a maid but 
hath four bushels of corn granted her . < , and would 
be a bad presedent to keep house alone," In 1665, 
in Pennsylvania, 75 acres of land were promised to 
every female over fourteen years of age, and while 
til is does not mean that the management of the lands 
was necessarily in their hands, in many cases tbifi 
must have happened* 

But although daughters and wives often helped 
at home with what was rather rough work, cutting 
wood, milking, and the like, and the girl in service 
did similar ** chorea," it was not customary to em- 
ploy women to any large extent for regular farm 
work. This was, of course, in contrast to the practiee 
in England and on the Continent, where women, ni 
this time, were regularly hired as reapers, mower^p 
and haymakers. An early account of Virginia says 
with regard to this point that ** the women are not, 
as is reported, put into the ground to worke but 
occupie such domestique employments as in England. 
. . * Yet some wenches that are not fit to be so em- 
ployed are put into the ground/' = It seems, there- 



^ These details are found in Profee^r Herbert 6. Adam's 

teresting study in the " Johns Hopkins University Studies,*' Fins- 1^ 
Series, voIh, ix-x, " Allotments of Land in Salem to Men, Wonii 
and Maids,'' pp. 34, 35. 

* Hammond, "Leah and Rachel'* fLondon, 1656) 
printed in Force, TracUf iii. 
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is believed to contribute to an nndenitanding 
of the relation of women to the later industrial 
^tem. 

Our primary interests daring this earl/ p«friod 
were agriculture and commerce, and there was very 
little field for the industrial employment either of 
men or women. Such manufactures as were earri^ 
on in these early centuries were chiefly housebr/Id 
industries and the work was nec^insarily done in the 
main by women. Indeed, it would not 1^ far wrtmi( 
to say that, during the colonial period, Byrnt^iXVir*', 
was in the hands of men^ and manufaeturinsr, for the 
most part, in the hands of women, ilen wer<^, to l>e 
sore, sometimes weavers, shoemakers, or tailom; and 
here and there women of notable exeeutive ability, 
snch as the famous Eliza Lucas of S^juth Carolina,* 
managed farms and plantations. 

It is of interest to note, too, in this conneeti//n tliat 
m the case of land allotments in early New Kn^^land, 
women who were heads of families reeeiv-d their pn/- 
portion of planting land; and in Salem, I'lyrmiuth, 
and the Cape Cod towns women could n^/t ^et enotj((h 
land. Although spinsters did not fare m well, it is a 
matter of record that in Salem even unmarrierl worn- 
en were at first given a small allotment. The rrust/im 
of granting ** maid's lotts,'' however, was s^wn dis- 
continued in order to avoid ** all presedents and evil 
events of graunting lotts unto single maidens not dis- 

* See Harriott Ravenel, *' Life of Elisa Pinckney." 
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they '* liave a careful and sufficient man to manage the 
house." Such licenses were granted most frequently 
to widows, but oecasionally to wives* Thus the wife 
of Thomas Hawkins was given permission to sell 
liquors '* by retayle " only because of * ' the selectmen 
consider! nge the necessitie and weake condition of her 
Husband." 

Shopkeeping was another of the early gainful em- 
ployments for women in this country. The '* New 
Ilayen Colonial Recoi*ds " contain a most interesting 
account of a woman shopkeeper who flourished for a 
time during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and then became involved in serious difficulties be- 
cause of her method of systematic o%'ercharging. In 
1643 an indignant customer appealed to the court, 
charging that be had *' heard of the dearnes of her 
commodities, the excessive gaynes she tooke, was dis- 
couradged from proceedinge and accordingly bid his 
man tel her he would have none of her cloth/' He 
asked the court to deal with her ** as an oppressor 
of the eommonweale ' ' and ofl'ered ten specific charges ; 
among them, '* that she sold primmers at 9 penee a 
piece which cost but 4 pence here in New England " 
and that *' she sold a peece of cloth to the two Mecars 
at 235, id. per yard in w^ompom, the cloth cost her 
about 12s. per yard and sold when wompom was in 
great request," ' It is of interest that Higginson 
refers to this employment for women in asking pat- 

' ''New Haven Colonial Records/' i, 174-170, 147. 
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ronage for " sister Wharton's two daughters to help 
forward their shop-keeping "; and, he adds signifi- 
cantly that they *' are like to continue as ancient 
maids I know not how long, Sarah being 25 or 26 
years old! " 

Other kinds of business attracted women in this 
same period. The raising of garden seeds and similar 
products seems to have been a common occupation.* 
Women were sometimes shrewd traders and, often, 
particularly in the seaboard towns, venturesome 
enough to be speculators. An interesting example 
of the way in which women along the coast some- 
times risked their savings is to be found in an old 
memorandum of one Margaret Barton wliich belongs 
to the year 1705 and is preserved in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library's collection of manuscripts. Tliis woman, 
who claimed to have served a full apprenticeship in 
the trade of ** chair frame making '' and to have 
worked at it for a time, seems to have made quite a 
fortune for those days in ** ventures at sea." She 
was, however, a rather disreputable person, for the 
** Boston Selectmen's Records " show that she was 
*' warned out of town," and her testimony may not 
be altogether reliable. 

Among the other gainful employments for women 
in this period which were not industrial might be 
mentioned keeping a ** dame's school " which, though 

* Sec, for example, advertisements in the Boston Evening Post, 
January 25, 1745; Boston GazetU, April 19, 1748; New England 
Weekly Journal, March 10, 1741. 
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a very unreraunerative occupation, was often resorted 
to»* There were, too, many notable mirses and mid- 
wives ; in Bristol a woman was ringer of the bell and 
kept a meeting-house, and in New Haven a woman 
was appointed to ** sweepe and dresse the meeting 
house every weeke and have Is, a weeke for her 
pains." The common way, however, for a woman to 
earn her board and a few pounds a year was by going 
out to service. But it should be noted that the domes- 
tic servant in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was employed for a considerable part of her 
time in processes of manufacture and that, with- 
out going far wrong, one might classify this as an 
industrial occupation, A servant, for example, who 
"wm a good spinner or a good tailoress, was val- 
ued accordingly^ and advertisements in eighteenth- 
century newspapers frequently mention this as a 
qualification* 

There remain, however, a number of instancea, in 
which women were employed in and were e%^en at the 
head of what might, strictly speaking, be called in- 
dustrial establishments* A woman, for example, oc- 
casionally ran a mill, carried on a distillery, or even 
worked in a sawmill. The '' Plymouth Colony 
Records " note in 1644 that *' Mistress Jenny, upon 
the presentment against her, promiseth to amend the 



' There is a record of a woman keeping auch a school in New 
Haven before 1656- See Blake, **Chronicle8 of New Haven 
Green," p. 184 j am! see also Sewal!, '* History of Wobum," p. i 
for a further note on eucb work, 
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grinding at the mill, and to keep mortem cAfrznc, and 
baggs of come from spoyleing and Irxjueing/' At 
Mason's settlement at Piscataqua, '" eight Dam^n and 
twenty two women " were employed in Mwing itmi' 
ber and making potash.^ In 1693 a womao ap|>^ni 
with two men on the pages of the '' Boston l«mn 
Beoords " " desiring leave to build a nhixivhu-r 
house." But all of these seem to have be«m untiittial 
employments. 

There were, however, a great many wom^m print^m 
in the eighteenth century, and these wom^ wiiTfr iMh 
compositors and worked at the press. S*fv#?ral <y/l//n' 
ial newspapers were published by women and ihey 
printed books and pamphlets as welL Wotnen w^re 
also employed in the early paper mills, w\u^e they 
were paid something like the erjuivakmt of s^^frity- 
five cents a week and board* 

Although there is no doubt of the fact that wfntien 
were gainfully employed away from hom^ at this 
time, such emplo3rment was rjuit^ unimportant f^pm- 
pared with work which they did in th^ir own hoinen. 

In considering minor industrial occupations within 
the home we find that a few women were bakers' 
and some were engaged in similar work, such as mak- 



^Weeden, ''Sodsl sod EeoDomie History of New EnsUnd/' 
if 168; and see p. 310 for note of s womsn who bolted flour for 
ber neighbors. 

'See, for example. Felt, '"Annals of Balem/' li, 152; and see 
^ the menlioa of Widow Gray in B&tUm Sew LdUr, January 
21, 171L 
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ing and selling of preserves or wine.* But the great 
majority of women in this group were employed in 
the manufacture of textiles, which in its broadest 
sense inelndes knitting, lacemaking, the making of 
cards for combing cotton and wool, as well as sewing, 
spinning and wea%dng* 

Some women mnst have found knitting a profitable 
by-employment. Knit stockings sold for two shillings 
a pair, and occasionally for much more. One old ac- 
count book records that *' Ann " sold a ** pare of 
stoekens for 16^. * ' Sewing and tailoring were sta]i(^| 
ard occupations and were %^ariously remunerated, — 
one woman made * * shirts for the Indians ' ' at eight- 
pence eacli, and * ' men -s breeches ' ' for a shilling and 
sixpence a pair, and in addition to this work of tailor- 
ing she taught school, did spinning and weaving for 
good pay, managed her house, was twice married and 
had fourteen children** 

Spinning and weaving, the processes upon whitjl 
the making of cloth depended, absorbed a great deal 
of tlie time of the women and girls of the period* 
This work was not uniformly organized according to 
any one industrial system. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the work was household industry ; the raw ma- 
terials were furnished by the household and the fin- 
ished product was for household usej but so far as 



nd 



*The Nn0 England Wetkhj Jovmalj July 5, 1731, adve 
n shop kppt by a woman for the exclusive sale of preserves and 

similar products. 

'See Temple and Sheldon, "History of Northfield/^ p, 163* 
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any part of it was marketed or exchanged at the vil- 
lage store, the system became closely akin to handi- 
craft. The commodity that was exchanged or sold 
belonged to the woman as a true craftswoman, the 
material had been hers and the product, until she 
disposed of it, was her own capitaL When the ar- 
ticle was sold directly to the consumer, as frequently 
happened, even the final characteristic of handi- 
craft, the fact of its being ** custom work," was 
present.^ 

With the expansion of the industry, especially in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, a considerable 
part of the work was done more in the manner of what 
is known as the commission sj'stem. As yarn came to 
be in great demand, many women were regularly em- 
ployed spinning at home for purchasers who were 
really commission merchants. These men sometimes 
sold the yam but often they put it out again to be 
woven and then sold the cloth. 

The most important occupations for women, there- 
fore, before the establishment of the factory system, 
were spinning and weaving. It is impossible to make 
any estimate of the number of women who did such 
work, or of their earnings, of the proportion of home- 



^This diacnamon of industrial systems follows in the main 
Bucher's analysis in his "Industrial Evolution" (Wickett's 
translation), Chap. IV; and the introductory chapter in Unwin, 
"Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Ceaturies," in which Biicher's interpretation is related to the 
industrial organisation of to-day. 
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spun which went to market, or of what part of it, even 
when exchanged by the husbandj was manufactured 
by the wife and daughters* But it is quite safe to 
say that spinning for ^e household was a universal 
occupation for women and that the number of those 
who used this, and later, weaving also, as a * * gainful 
einplojTnent '' was very large. 

Every effort was made to encourage children aa 
well as women to engage in this work. As early as 
1640, a court order in Massachusetts directed an in* 
quiry into the possibilities of manufacturing cotton 
cloth, ' * what men and woemen are skilful in the brak- 
ing, spinning and weaving , , , , what course may 
be taken for teaching the boyes and girles iu all 
towns the spinning of the yame.'^ A similar order 
in 1656 called upon every town to see that the 
** woemen, boyes and girles . . • • spin according to 
their skill and ability.' ' In the same year Hall 
recorded in his Diary of Public Occurrences that 
'* twenty persons, or about such a number, did agree 
to raise a stock to procure a house and materii 
to improve tlie children and youth of the town 
Boston (which want employment) in the several 
manufactures," 

There is, in short, no lack of evidence to show that 
it was regarded as a public duty in the colony of 
Massachiusetts to provide for the training of chil- 
dren, not only in learning, but in the words of one of 
the old court orders in * * labor and other imploymenta 
which may bee profitable to the commonwealth." 
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This experiment in Boston, of which John Hull 
made reeord in 1656, was the prototype of many 
attempts in the following century to make children 
useful in developing the cloth manufacture. In 
1720, the same town appointed a committee to con- 
sider the establishment of spinning schools for the 
instruction of the children of the town in spinning, 
and one of the Committee's recommendations was a 
suggestion that twenty spinning wheels be provided 
''for such children as should be sent from the alms- 
house ''; while a generous philanthropist of the time 
erected at his own expense the ** Spinning School 
House," which ten years later he bequeathed to the 
town ** for the education of the children of the poor.** 
There was much enthusiasm over the opening of this 
school, and the women of Boston, rich and poor, as- 
sembled on the Common for a public exhibition of 
their skill while an ** immense concourse assembled 
to encourage them.'' 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, more 
pemstent efforts were made to further the cloth- 
niaking industry, and much interest was manifested 
in the possibility of making children useful to this 
end. Two Boston newspapers announced in 1750 
that it was proposed ** to open several spinning 
schools in this Town where children may be taught 
graiis,*' In the following year the *' Society for 
Encouraging Industry and Employing the Poor " 
^as organized with the double purpose of promoting 
the manufacture of woolen and other cloth, and of 
21 
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employiDg " our own women and children who are 
now m a great measure idle/* 

The Province Laws of the session of 1753-54 pro- 
vided for a tax on carriages for the support of a 
linen manufactory which, it was hoped, would pro- 
vide employment for the poor. The preamble 
of the law recites that the " number of poor 
is greatly increased .... and many persons, et- 
pecially women, and children, are destitute of 
employment and in danger of becoming a public 
charge.*' 

Although this scheme did not realize all the hopes 
of its promoters^ the policy was not abandoned. In 
1770, Jlr. William Molineux of Boston petitioned the 
legislature to assist him in his plan for ** manufac- 
turing the children's labour into wearing apparel ** 
and *' employing young females from eight years old 
and upward in earning their own support ; ' ' and the 
public opinion of his day commended him because, 
in the words of a eontemporarj", *' The female chil- 
dren of this town . . • . are not only useful to the 
community but the poorer sort are able in soma 
measure to assist their parents in getting a liveli- 
hood." 

It was claimed that, as a result of the work of 
the spinning schools^ at least three hundred women 
and children had been thoroughly instructed in the 
art of spinning and that they had earned a large sum- 
as wages. Domestic industries became increasingly" 
Important dming this period, and children aa well 
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THE CCtliOXlAL rHEJOI 

•sn^iikrpad in the Turioiif: jtroc^e9si» of 
carradd an in the boi»^aId, The re- 
post of Gcvctmor llwire id Xpw York in ITfT ti> i^ 
Lords of Trftdei. aid -wiA regard to his prnrxiiMi, 
** cmy home sinims ^vrxtii fhildran, ^vriio are sst t9 
^in and caid.'* 

^nmiiiis. iMViPrrer, far some time before this had 

been an eiDpk7K>eDt ^aiiie^ mas f airh* saaa^T >tzid re- 

mnnentrvre. Tbe " Salem ReicioidSi.^' far exampk, 

tbaw that in 16S5^ one John WAreinir m^as Iciaiwd 

mooej *• to PUT spiimeTs.'' In the ei£rht<«Dth eem- 

tuiy, as the doth manufarmre dexeJoped, thei>e was 

an niereaoed and reaaooablT s^eiady demand for ranu 

80 that the ramings of won^^ spinneTs were by do 

means inconsidersble for t baste dflT& In some loml- 

Hies women were paid eight eents a day and their 

" keep ** for spinning. In the Wyoming Valley, six 

shillings a wedc seems to hsTe been the Ktandard wage 

of t good pinner. 

The best idea, however, of what home work in the 
different processes of cloth manufacture meant to the 
individual, can probably be gained by a study of 
some extracts from two old memorandum books, one 
belonging to the seventeenth and the other to the 
ei^tteenth century. The first of these is from an 
old account book of a Boston shopkeeper which has 
been preserved in the manuscript collections of the 
Boston Public Library and which records to the 
credit of Mrs. ilary Avery during the years 1685-89, 
the f blowing items : 
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The ?rrprineii Lcvs .:f nte *j»uul •!£ I73S--9( pro- 
't^jmL fjT a ^ax ^TXL esrsaes fisr ?^ m^iw r t cf a 
lizxim. TnamrfaftDgy wiiieiu ic mi» sugecL woold pro- 
Tjiie ^ffnpuiyaiggc far tae- poor. T!iit pccaadib 
^f ;±i* law r»cise» :3lsc :sie '" TnTrnhq- of pocr 
ia izr*!ari7 iner^aaeii .... ami auuiy piavasy o- 
p#*f!iailT' Wj01i!ix. *ni^ ••iiilifr^n. jr« ^5sLl&ii£e cf 
-issxicyauair g?Tit in iiantiKr af beeamfzif & pobfie 

AlrhtiusfL this feltane 'iid zuoc realize all :±e bcpci 
of id pr*:m0ter9^tiie poifcy was net abazni^iied. b 
1770. 3Lr. w-iifajr HoIfzLeux :f Bobcoil DHCiCKnied flue 
Lesisiarar^ to aassc hnn in ha plazi far *' mamifif- 
tsxrinc ^ixi* cofldrgii's labour into wi»rT]w appurel" 
and ** *nipli:yin:r jOTing f-imal«s from eigitc jeazs old 
and upward in -eanirTg thiHr :wii «ipport:" and tiie 
ptzfaiic opinicn of hi -iaj «?onL3i€zided ^rryy became^ 
in thu wcrds of a cont«2np«:nrv. - The ftsnale cldl- 
dr*Hi «:f this town .... are not only !s»f:il to the 
gnrnmnnrtj bat the p«>:r<fr sort ar» able in amie 
measnrt* to asist their par*3ici in getting a firdi- 
hood-'' 

It was daizned that, as a nsnit of the wock of 
the spinning schools, at I*fiist thr^ hmzdred w o ubbi 
and children had fa<«n thcr^njAIy instmeted in the 
art of spinmn^ and that thi>y had earned a large sum 
" ^a^ei. Domestic indostries became inereasxni^ 
impvirUnt dnring this period, and children as well 



THE COLOXIAL PERIOD 

the payments made to them for tht same kind of 
work, although no record compares witli hers in In- 
terest. 

The eighteenth century aceoont which is aeleetad 
as of special interest, is one taken from the ere^bt 
side of a merchant's book for 17S1 and shovs the 
earnings for the year of a *' spinner." Theodora 
Orcutt, who was probably, judging from her per- 
chases, a wife and mother. 

AccoujcT or Theodoka Obcttt » 



1781. 

September (1780 ?). By wpbuuBg 11 Runs at 

7/4— 3 runs 7J 

February 11. By Bpbuung 4 Rons for liaad- 

kerehida. 



March 



im 



6. 

13. 

g. 

29. 



By spiimiiii^ 8 Buna linen jram 
nt7d. 

/ spini 
By wpinmnm 1 Run fine tov 

It 7rf.„ , 

Runs iroolm 



By spinning 5 fttuw unr yam. 
iniuiif 1 Run fine I 

yam at 7d.,,, 
By epmnin^ 2 

yam ..*,.,,....,.,... 

By apttminf 13 Runs tow jam 

By ginning 14 Huna Hoen jram. 

By ^nnoing 0} Runs fine tow 

yam at Sd. , . 










. 4 1 


*l *l 











I 

1 
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^Temple, "History of Whately," pp. 71, 72. "A 'run' of 
yim conaiBted of 20 knots. A 'knot' wa« composed of 40 
^lutads, and a thread was 74 inches in length or onoe round the 
veeL A 'skein' of yam consisted of 7 knots. An ordinary 
^ft work was 4 skeins when the spinner carded her own wool; 
^ben the wool was carded by a merchant she could easily b^ 
6 in a day." 



WOMEKT IN IKDUSTRY 

Account of Theodora Orcutt — Coniinued, 



JntuG 



1781. 

Brought Forward 
May 13, By spinning 2 Runs fin@ thread 

for stockings tutSd, 

** By spbming 4 Runa tow yarn 

atSd 

*' By spinning 3 Runs coars^s tow 

yarn at 4/ (0. T.) ... 

" By spinning 3 Runs coarse linen 

yam at fki. »,...,,..»....,.. 
1&. By spinning S Rims fine yam for 

Lawn. 

By spinning 22 Runs coarse linen 

yarn at ^ 

By spinning 2 Runs linen yam 

at Sd. 

By spinning 10 Ruiut tow yarn 

at4/C0. T.) .,. 

By epmning 3 J Runs tow yarn 

at4/(0, TO ,. 

By spinning 10 Runs tow yam 

at 6d. (O. T.) ,.. 

By spinning 3 Runs fine linen 

* yarn at Sd . . , 

" By spinning 2 Runs coarse linen 

yam at Bd. ................. 

*' By spinning 2 Runs fine tow 

yam at Scf. ................. 

" 31. By spiniung 1 Run fine tow 

yarn at 8a . ............. 

August 24. By spinning 19 Runs coarse linen 

chain ....,,....,..,..., 

September IL By spinning Runs coarse tow 

yam. 

By spinning 2 Runs sent to Miss 

Graves 

By spinning 4 Huns tow By Do 
S Runs tow 



u 


24. 


July 


5 


it 


9 


n 


11 


Juhr 


25 



Total. 



3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

11 
1 

10 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 

9 
1 



3 
4 

4 
T 

e 



4 
4 
10 



c 

4 
S 
6 




S 



This account of Theodora Orciitt ia especially in- 
teresting because it shows how many different kinds 
of yam had a marketable value at this time, and 
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^ THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

low mnch women nmst have earned by trading the 
product of their labor at country stores, as well as 
try selling it directly to the professional weavers and 
the small " manufactories.*' 

I Another interesting example of the way in which 
tomen exchanged the cloth which they made to pur* 
diage other articles is the list of goods which one 
Buaannah Shepard of Wrentham tendered in part 
pajTaent for a chaise. The contract and the credit 
were as follows t * 

" Agreed with Mrs. Susannah Shepard, of Wren- 
tham, to make her a chaise for £55, she fiading the 
harness^ the wheels^ leather for top and lining, re- 
mainder to be had in goods, at wholesale cash price, 
ol ber manufacture. 

e^ *' {Signed) STEPHEN OLNEY." 

PioTmEifCE, November 13, 1795. 
f Received of Mrs, Shepard <m oocourU af rAaiie, 

^nrds of thick-aet at 4«. 8d.. .£1 5». 8d. 

Hyirds <rf velveret, at 4«. Ed 10*. Sd, 

^nnb of aaiin bevcf, At 4a. &f 12ir. ICkf. 

1 |trd & 2 n&ilii of carpeting^ ftt 3« 3#. 4}d. 

l^iinli caipetiiig ................... .£1 ISt. 7|d. 

2 budkercMefs. .... * 7*. 

r "There was, too, at this time no smaH amount of 
kpianing and weaving done by n'omen as custom 

'See Bagnall, "Textile Industries of the Ututcd States/' i, 



£4 ISj, 2d. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

work. In one New England community, near Nortli- 

field, Massachusetts, a weaver by the name of Olive 
Moffatt, who was a descendant of the early Seotcli 
immigrantg, was famous for such work. She was em* 
ployed by most of the well-to-do families in town, and 
for many years her loom was considered indispensable 
for wedding outfits. Her linsey-woolsey cloth waa 
considered inimitable for evenness of texture; and no 
one else in town could weave such patterns of linea 
damask. She also understood perfectly how to color 
fine lamb's wool yarns a beautiful shade of red with 
madder. The nse of logwood on indigo was eommon 
enough, but a '* good red " like Olive Moffatt's was 
difficult to obtain* Her earnings must have been 
very considerable for that period for she charged 
six pence and seven pence a skein for fine linen 
thread and three pence a skein or eight pence a 
** run '' for fine woolen thread. In general the work 
of women spinners became more profitable after the 
early ' ^ manufactories ' ' were started, but an account 
of these primitive establishments and of their womaa 
spinnei^ is reserved for the succeeding chapter- 
In England, weaving was a man's oecupation» but 
** spinning and the preliminary processes of clean* 
ing, carding and roving were conducted in the early 
times by the women and children/' ' In thm conntry, 
although professional weavers seem to have been most 
frequently men, yet it is clear that weaving was noJ> 
an uncommon occupation for women even in the early 



^ Chapman, " The Lancashire Cotton Induatry/' p, 12, 
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days.^ As tlb^ doth manufacture deTe]Qp«d, jt be- 
msom m very unportant one, and, as a later chapter 
wiU show, it continued to give emplo^iBeot to a freat 
nsany women well into tbe nineteenth oentury. 

It is perhaps scareely necestatj to say bj waj of 
gnmifiAfy, that the gainful employment of womrn in 
different processes of mantifaeture m thdr awii 
homesy^ was conmioo eDough in the aevento^ntb and 
eighteenth centuries. In so far as the early spinaais 
and weavers furnished their own material and dJa- 
posed of their own product as eustoiu wyrk, tliry wert 
true eraftswomenf belonging to a system that has not 
aurrived to any extent in modem iiidustr>'« When 
the prodaet was disposed of at a oountr>' atore, one 
of the e^ential elements of bandicraft, " euatoia 
woriCf '* was lacking. But under whatever syatem tb^ 
worked, these '* wonien in industry '* were an im- 
portant factor in the iuduKtrial life of the period. 



' An extract from sn old sceoimi book, for exaiiif4«, showi a 
€i«dtt to "Sarmb B&dkuk (B&beoek) for weven and fjoiiiitia 
wistid/' W«cdeiu i, 301; see «1bo ibid., ii, 85S. Mr«. Hdt's !•> 
eejpt for £1 5#.n<i^ for s^nmxtg h & relic in Bsikyf ^ UM/my ti 
Afidaver/' p* 578* In the Mor&vtmii setilem^it in PcnnsjrlvaQlSf 
the Eght weftvmg was entirdy '' woiaaii'i wt^rk *' (Bssnmllf l^ 37)^ 
sad YirguuA doth was described ma *'llm\'m^ b«eo nuuk cl* 
e&tl€ci sJtid woven witb great t&st« hy ths women in the countfy 
p&rts." BLahop, '' Htfflory of Amencazi M«t]urReiiil«i»" i^ 313. 

' Two other bouaebold manufactureH oC which Bignti<m miclit 
be made here, are the making of lace and the iDaiiulaetuiv *d 
the hand carde lued for combing cottoa aad wool; that ii, ths 
preparing the fiber for apinnioK. Both of theae indiMthai, how- 
ev^p wiU be referred to agaUi in a later chapter* 
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As the gainful employment of women during this 
period grew so largely out of their household duties, 
such training as they received for their work was, in 
a aenBe, part of their general education. Although 
girls as well as boys were apprenticed when they were 
very young, the girl's indenture, unlike that of the 
hoy, failed to specify that she was to be taught a trade. 
Early laws provided for the binding out of the chil- 
dren of the poor, and in some towns where the cus- 
tom of bidding off the poor prevailed, children were 
put to live " with some suitable person '* until they 
were fourteen, at which age they were to be bound 
until they became free by law, but it was especially 
specified that ** if boys [they be] put to some useful 
trade,'* ^ The poor law of Connecticut provided 
that poor children whose parents allowed them to 
^* live idly or misspend their time in loitering " 
were to be bound out, a '* man child until he shall 
come to the age of twenty-one years; and a woman 
child to the age of eighteen years, or time of mar- 
riage.** 

The girl's indenture seems to have been for the 
most part a mere binding out to service. She wat 
trained doubtless to perform the domcBtic tasks of 
the housewife, and sometimes it was agreed that 
she was to be taught '* the trade, art, or mystery of 
spinning woollen and linen *^ or knitting and sewing 
as welL Her indenture might require, too, that she 

^ Capen, '' Fliatoiical Development of the Poor Law of Con- 
nectieutp" p. 55. 
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was to be " learned to read/* which was again tm- 
like that of the boy, who was also to be tanght writing 
and occasionally even *'cypering/' The Prtrvinee 
Laws of Massachusetts which provided that poof 
girls as well as boys were to be bound ont contain 
the provision that '* males [be tanght] to read and 
write, female to read as they shall respectively be 
capable," It is of further interest with regard to the 
triuning of girls and boys that the General Court of 
Massachusetts desired that boys as well as girls be 
tanght how to spin and that both girls and boys who 
were set to keep cattle in the variooa towns/ should 
*' bee set to some other impliment withall, as ipinmtiA ] 
up on the rock, kniting^ weveing tape.* 1 
It seems clear, however, that although girls went 
called apprentices during the colonial period^ this didf 
not mean that they were consciously given any indtts- 
trial traimng," But it should, perhaps, be repeated 
that the ordinary experience of the girl in the colonial 


' 8ee '* Miisiacbiiiietui Colooia] Reeordu/' i, 294; u, 9. 

> AttentiQn may be caUed m puBUig to the fact that after two 
hundred and fifty y^n the opporttinitj of aa apprentieed ^rl 
haa increased very aH^tly. An indujsinal census to-day ahovrs 
m very coodderable number of girl appmatioes, but th« great pro- 
portiDQ of them are in dremmaking or mtUiiiery ahoiw where th«y 
mm fieoeral aemce girlsi learning only wbit wiU makt them tem- 
porarily umiul in the shop and not what m naoeosafy to make 
tluai aldUed workcrB in the trade* Sec, for example, the BuUe- 
tio "Sex aod laduBtiy/' beued by the MaMachtisetta Bureau of 
Labor in 1903, which ahowed (p. 210) that only eighty-ueven 
gjrk wef« ierving any apprentic^Mp except in drcBsmakem' and 
milltiwra' ahopa. The number of apprenticed boya wai 5,32<X 
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hoiisehold tended to make her skillful in spinning and 
probably in weaving as well, so that she received 
preparation for the two most important occupations 
of that time without any specialized training or the 
BerviBg of a formal apprenticeship. 

In concluding this discussion of the employment o^ 
women during the colonial period^ some reference 
must be made to the attitude of the public opinion 
of that day toward their work. The early court 
orders providing for the employment of women and 
children were not prompted solely by a desire to pro- 
mote the manufacture of cloth. There was, in the 
spirit of them, the Puritan belief in the virtue of 
industry and the sin of idleness* Industry by com- 
pulsion, if not by faith, was the gospel of the seven- 
teenth century and not only court orders but Puritan 
ministers warned the women of that day of the dan* 
gers of idle living.' Summary measures were some- 
timea taken to punish those who were idle* Thus 
the *' Salem Town Records '^ show {December 5, 
1643} ** It Is ordered that Margarett Page shall [be 
sent] to Boston Goale as a lazy, idle, loytering person 
where she may be sett to work for her liveinge/' In 
1645 and 1646 different persons were paid *' for Mar- 
garett Page to keep her at worke." Among the 
charges against Mary Bout well in the " Essex Rec- 
ords/' 1640, is one '* for her exorbitancy not working 
but liveinge idly.*' 

* See Winthrop's reference to the sermon of a Boeton minister 
m 1636 in "History of New Engl&nd," i, 186. 
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Perhaps the best expression of the prerailuig atti- 
tnde toward the employmeot of woinea at that time 
ifi to be foimd in one of the Province Laws of MauBa* 
chasetts Bay for the session of 1692*93. The Imw 
leered that every sicgle person under twenty-one 
most live '* under some orderly family govenimentT'* 
bnt added the proviso that '* this act shall not be 
eoQstnied to extend to hinder any single woman of 
good repute from the exercise of any lawful trade or 
employment for a livelihood, whereunto she shaH have 
the allowance and approbation of tlie seleetmeu . . * 
any law, usage or custom to the contrary notwith- 
itandin^.*' 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that, in 1695^ 
an act was passed which required single women who 
were self-supporting to pay a polltax aa well as men^ 
That this attitude was preserved during the eighteenth 
ceiitnr^% the establishmcDt of the spinning schools 
Ijears witness. There was, however, the further point 
that providing employment for poor women and chil- 
Arm lessened the poor rates ^ and the first factoriea 
wire welcomed because they offered a means of 
eupport to tlie women and children who might 
<^erwise he *' uselesSp if not burdensome, to soci- 



^'^Provitiee Lawi/' i, 213: "AU single women that Hve at 
tMr oiwn hftod, &t two ahilUng^ eacK <^cept auch as through 
>C^ or extream poverty ... are unable to contribute tow&rda tbe 
P^ibtick charge/* Men, however, of Bijttccn years or upwards 
^ert mted *' at four shillings per poll/' 
33 
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The colonial attitude toward women 'k work ^ 
in brief one of rigid insistence on their employme 
Court orders, laws, and public subscriptions were 
sorted to in order that poor women might be sai 
from the sin of idleness and taught to be self -si 
porting. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PERIOD OP TRANSITION 

The effort to establish manufacturing industries in 
this country made little progress until after the year 
1808, when the restrictive effects of the Embargo and 
Non-Intercourse Acts began to be felt, and, as a re- 
sult of the exclusion of imported goods, our own 
manufactures began to assume considerable propor- 
tions. Some necessary preliminary steps, without 
which this industrial expansion would have bieen dif- 
ficult, had already been taken ; and during the period 
which covered roughly the years from 1760 to 1808, 
there had been an unmistakable advance in industrial 
organization. This period is, therefore, one of dis- 
tinct interest in our economic history as marking the 
transition from the old domestic system of produc- 
tion to the modern factory system. 

During this time, the so-called ** industrial revo- 
lution '^ was taking place in England. Machines 
for carding and spinning had been invented and the 
old hand processes in the making of cloth had been 
superseded. More wonderful, however, than any of 
the inventions, was the steam engine of Watts, which, 
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together with the new labor-saving machinery, rapidly 
traosformed the textile industries. Great factor 
towns grew up in the industrial districts, and woe 
en and children went to the factories to tend the ml 
ebinea instead of carrying on the processes in thei] 
own homes. 

Although w^e attempted to introduce the new mi 
chine system in this country, our progress was slo^ 
and laborious, England's ambition was to become the 
'* workshop of the world " and her way to accomplish 
this seemed clear if a monopoly of these iuventioos 
could be secured. The exportation of any of the ma- 
chinery used in manufacturing and the emigration of 
work people who had learned to operate the machines 
were alike prohibited. We were^ therefore, cut off 
from profiting by the work of English inventors and 
we were greatly handicapped in making similar ex- 
periments for ourselves because of the lack of capital 
and the scarcity of skilled workmen here. After 
1775, persistent attempts were made to build machinos 
like those in use in England, but it was not until 
1789, when Samuel Slater's first cotton mill w^as es- 
tablished in Rhode Island, that all of the machinery 
necessary for spinning was successfully installed and 
operated in this country* 

But for nearly a quarter of a century before this 
mill of Slater's was established, attempts were being 
made to organize and extend the cloth- making indus- 
try by the old methods, Societi^ " for Encouraging 
Manufactures " were formed in Boston, New York, 
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Philadelphia, and Baltimore; and so-called ^' manu- 
factories '' were established, which, although not very 
numerous, were useful in stimulating public interest 
in our industrial development. In them, how- 
ever, neither the new machinery nor power was used 
and they are, on that account, to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the factories of the later period. 

Most of these " manufactories " were merely rooms 
where several looms were gathered and where a place 
of business could be maintained. The spinning was 
done by women in their own homes, and they deliv- 
ered the yam at the establishments and were paid 
there for their work. Sometimes the yarn which was 
returned was woven in the home and the finished 
cloth was then returned as the yam had been. Some 
establishments seem to have marketed the yam as a 
finished product without having it woven and they 
were, therefore, merely commercial agencies. 

While the great bulk of the cloth making was still 
carried on, as it had been, without any connection 
with the ** manufactories,*' yet they must altogether 
have employed a considerable number of women. 
Thus it was said that in 1764 a Philadelphia estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of linen employed more 
than one hundred persons in spinning and weaving, 
and certainly a large proportion, if not all, of the 
spinners were employed at home. The New York 
'* Society for the Promotion of Arts, Agriculture 
and Economy *' whose linen '* manufactory " was 
commended because it had relieved '^ numbers of dis- 
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tressed women now in the poor house/' employed, ia 
1767-68, * * above three hundred poor and neceaaitoos 
perBons " spinning and weaving. In Philadelphia^ 
in 1775, the first joint stock manufacturing company 
was established in this countiy. This ** United Com- 
pany of Philadelphia for Promoting Anierican Mwi- 
ufactures '* employed some four hundred women, 
most of w^honi seem to have worked in their ovm 
homes. In an interesting advertisement* this com* 
pany offered to *^ employ every good spinner that 
can apply^ however remote from the factory, and* 
aa many women in the country may supply them- 
selves with the materials there and may have leisure 
to spin in considerable quantities, they are hereby in- 
formed that ready money will he given at the factory, 
up Market Street, for any parcel, either great or 
small, of hemp, flax, or woolen yarn. The managers 
return their thanks to all those industrious women 
who are now employed in spinning for the factory-*' 
In 1777 a Rhode Island paper noted that ** one 
gentleman at Barnstable has set up a woolen manufsc^ 
tory and receives from the spinners 500 skeins of 
yarn one day with another." ' The cotton ** manufai^ 
tory *' at Bethlehem^ Connecticut, advertised for good 
linen yam *' from three to seven runs to the pound* 



^Pennsylvania Packet and GazeUef quoted in Bagnall^s ^'TeS' 
tile IndiMtries of the United States/" j, 70, 71; and see pages 52^ 
53-54, and 63-70^ 73, in regard to the other (:om(>aiiiea mentioDed. 

' Recopied in the Bo$lon NetGdeiler and City Record^ Decem* 
ber 31, 1825. 
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done by womeii at home. New maebinery had been 
introduced for cutting the leather and making^ even 
cutting and bending, the wire for the teeth, which 
were inserted separately by hand. The materials 
were then distributed, and the women and children 
in the neighborhood worked at ** setting teeth/* In 
some places whole families were dependent on this 
work as their only means of support- The BoBton 
card factory, however, was the largest one in ei- 
ifitence and it was considered of great value to the 
community, because it employed * * not less than twelve 
hundred persons, chiefly women and children/'^ 
When the cards were returned to the factory the 
women were paid at a fixed rate for every dozen they 
made. A few women were employed in the factory, 
too, examining the cards that were returned and cor* 
recting the imperfect work- 
Records of careful descriptions of these early 
* * manufactories * * are extremely difficult to find, but 
it is evident that they were conducted according to 
a variety of methods. Some of them were equipped 
only with looms, while others carried on all of the 
processes of doth making, and, in these, women seem 
to have been employed in various capacities. In gen- 



^ 



1 *' Topographical and Historical Dracnption of Boatoa/* 
Mm»ai:huiem Historical Society Colleetiojii, First Series, ii, 
279* Professor Levasseur in a reference to this establishment 
("The Acnerican Workman," Adams'a translation, p. 337) seetna 
to magnify the iioportaQce of the industry and to assume that 
because these women were employed by the factory they were 

Lployed in the factory. 
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eral^ however, a small Dumber of women worked 
the premises of the employer and a very much largei^ 
number were employed to work in their own homea, 
After the introduction of the machine system and the 
substitution of the modern factory for the primitive 
manufactory, the situation was reversed. Women 
continued in. the same occupations, but the great ma- 
jority of them worked away from home. It should 
be noticed, however, that the factory system was in- 
troduced much more slowly into some industries than 
others. The application of labor-saving machinery 
to the manufacture of shoes, for example, was made 
nearly three quarters of a century after the revolu- 
tion in the textile industries. ^j 
It should be noted here that throughout the nmi^| 
teenth century and even at the present time, larg^ 
numbers of women have continued to work very much 
BB they did in the days of the ** manufactories/^ ^^^m 
tenement workers in the so-called *' sweated tradea ^^M 
to-day are, so far as the method of their employment 
is concemedj the direct descendants of the women who 
were employed in weaving, or in making cards for 
the '* manufactory" of the eighteenth century , 
though the women of the earlier period did their work 
at home, their materials were often furnished and 
they were employed by a manufacturer to whom 
they returned the product when finished and by whom 
they were paid for what they had done. It should 
be said too that while the primitive manufactories 
which have been described had little in common withj 
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le factory system of the succeeding century, yet the 

etoiy and the '* manufactory " were alike depend- 

t on women's labur. 

In the earliest mills in whie!i successful experi- 
ts were made with the new machines, women were 
among the operatives and the establishments were in 
part encouraged for this reason, lu 17S9, a petition 
in khalf of the first eott-on factory of Massachusetts, 
that of Beverly, stated that it would ** afford em- 
plojtnent to a great number of women and children, 
many of whom will be otherwise useless, if not bur- 

Pdeusome to society/' In this earliest prototj^^e of 
pe modern cotton mill there were forty employees — 
noth men and women. In a letter written in 1790 
by one of the proprietorB,* eomplaiBt w^as made that 
wth the Worcester and the Rhode Island ** under- 
takers ** had bribed the Beverly women that had 
^m taught to use the machines to leave at a time 
^^hen they were most needed, — an interesting letter, 
HIseause it mdicates that Beverly was not the only 
I place where women were employed as operatives* 
' It has already been pointed out that in Rhode 
Island, Samnel Slater, the *^ father of American 
I manafactures/' established the first mill in which a 
complete set of the new machinery was used. An in- 
teresting story is told of his method of obtaining the 
labor which he needed. A man by the name of Ar- 

*'* George Cabot to Benjamin Goodhue," m Rantoulp *'The 
FiTit Cotton Mill," C^lkciiom of Eue^s ImtUutef jjum, 37, and 



i also p. 40. 
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nold was living with his wife and ten or twelve chil- 
dren, a few miles away in the woods, in a den formed 
by two rocks and some rough slabs of wood. When 
the woman was askod by Mr, Slater if she would come 
and work with her children in his new mill she con- 
sented upon tlie express condition that she should be 
provided with as good a house as the one in which she 
then lived. The first time lists for the mill, for the 
winter 1790-91, which have fortunately been pre- 
served, contained the names, therefore, of Ann, Tor- 
pen^ Charles, and Eunice Arnold.^ Smith Wilkinson's 
account of this mill, which was published many years 
later, describes all of Slater's operatives as being be- 
tween seven and twelve years of age. ** I was then," 
he says, * * in my tenth year and went to work for h im 
tending the breaker, ' ' * ^M 

Another interesting factory of the period was Dic^^ 
son's, at Hell Gates, near New York. When Henry 
Wansey, an English manufacturer, visited it in 1794p 
he found a good equipment in the way of machinery^ 
and noted in his ** Journal of an Excursion to the 
United States," '' they are training up women and 



» White, " Memoir of Samuel Slater'^ 1S3G), p. 99. In the eady 
factory with which Hoses Brown exporimented before Slater^a 
arrival, the bilHea and jennies were driven by men, hut " cotton 
for this experiment was carded by hand and roped on a wood^ 
wheel by a female." Batchelder, '* Inlrmltiction and Early 
Progress of the Cotton M^u/aeture in the United States" (1863), 
p. 19). 

' See Bagnall, " Samuel Slater and the Early Development of 
Manufactures/' pp. M^ 45. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE ESTABLlSHME^^T OF THE FACTORY SYSlj! 

The relation of womeu and children to the 
factory system can be understood only in comS 
with the whole labor situation as it existed 
close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
teenth century. The labor problem of that ; 
was fundamentally d liferent from ours of 
The ease with \^'hich any man could become 
holder and the superior chances of success in af 
lure made it difficult to find men who were 
to work in manufacturing establishments and ; 
questionable whether sufficient labor could be 
to run the new mills when they were consir 
Moreover, as a question of national economy 
was expressed regarding the possible injuj 
our agricultural interests if much labor 
diverted from the land. Manufactures, if 
were to be established, must not, it was eni 
cally said^ be built up at the expense of 
ture* 

It has already been pointed out that, in m^ 
spects, the situation in England was quite dil 
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ereated an imusiial degree of commetit and these men 
weavers were said to be regarded in much the same 
light as were the first men milliners and dressmakers 
of a later day. 

The history of the employment of women m the 
mills of this country will be traced in some 
^itail in a later chapter and a more extended account 
be given of the relative numbers of men and 
Len employed in weaving and in other depart* 
ments. In conclusion^ however, it rfioulibe empha- 
sized that the earliest factories did not op*in any new 
Riupations to_. women* So_ long as they were only 
^i nning-m ills " there was merely a transferrinff of 
men 's work from the home to the factory, and by 
the time that the establishment of the power loom 
had made weaving also a profitable factory operation, 
women had become so largely employed as weavers 
that they were only following this oecupation, too, 
as it left the home. It may, in brief, be said that the 
ri^ult of the introduction of the factory systcin in the 
textile inditslries was that the work which women 
■^li been doing in the home could be done more erf- 
HRently outside of the home, but women were carry- 
ing on the same processes in the making of yarn or 
doth. The place and conditions of labor had been 
, but women's work continued to be an im- 
f actor in the industry. 
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Hamilton and his followers had visions of the com- 
plete development of the virgin resoiirces of the new 
republic; and they hoped to formulate a policy for 
obtaining the maximum utility, not only from our 
territory, but from our population. It wm logical, 
therefore, that Hamilton, in his famous ** Report 
cm ilanufactures,*^ should argue that one great 
advantage of the establishment of manufactures 
was ''the employment of persons who would otherj 
wise be idle. . . , In general," he said, ** wome 
and children are rendered more useful by mani] 
facturing establishments tlian they otherwise woiJ 
be/' He also pointed out that " the husband 
man himself [would experience] a new source 
profit and support from the increased indnstif 
of his wife and daughters, invited and stimulat 
by the demands of the neighboring mauufa 
tories/* 

In 1794, when Trench Coxe found it necessaiy 
reply to the argument that labor was so dear as 
make it impossible for us to succeed as a manufacti] 
ing nation and that the pursuit of agriculture shot] 
occupy all our citizens, he at once called attention 
the fact that the importance of women's labor mn 
not be overlooked, since manufactures furnished tl 
most profitable field for its employment* And in th 
early part of the last century, a new factoty wi 
called a ** blessing to the community/- ^ among otl 

' ''History of Dorchester" by & Committee of the Dor 

Antiquariau and Historical Boebty (1S59), p. 632. 
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\^ because it would furnish employment for Uie 

en of the neighborhood. Later it was said that 
en were *' kept out of viee simply by be- 
ing employed and instead of being destitute pro- 
vided with an abundanee for & comfortable aub- 
ftiirtence. * ' 

The availability of women's labor to meet the de- 
mand for hands to police the new maehines was one 
of the arguments with which the early protectionists 
most frequently met their opponents. The objection 
that American labor was more profitably employed in 
culture than in manufactures and that to *' ab- 
stract ' * this labor from the soil would be unwise and 
improfitable, was answered by pointing to the women 
wid children. In the pages of Niles *s Register this is 
*iie again and again. The work of manufactures 
dt>e8 not demand able-bodied men, it is claimed, but 
' IS now better done by little girls from sir to twelve 
y«ats old/* To the ** Friends of Industry " as the 
ly protectionists loved to call themselves, it was, 
^^rnfore, a useful argument to be able to say that 
ftU the employees in our manufacturing establish- 
BttOto not one fourtli were able-bodied men fit for 
aing ; * and the question was raised, Would agri- 
Qlttire be benefited if ** on the stopping of the cot- 



I ' St Cafey, "Address of the Philailelphia Bocicly/* ** Essays in 
litwml Economy,*' p. Gil. The "Report on Protection to the 
ttioufaetures of Cotton Fabrics ** ^Mt "^ not on©-ninth or perhaps 
fiMo^eotb *re able-bodied men/' "American State Papers: 
ill, 34* 8<x also Ntles^s Rcffiaierf ix^ 36o. 
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ton and woolen manufactures, these women retunied 
to idleness? "* 

During the period following the close of the War 
of 1812, when the tariff was, for a time, the most 
important subject of public discussion, the fact that 
women formed so large a proportion of the employees 
in the ** infant industries " proved a valuable pro- 
tectionist argument, Niles and Sfatthew Carey fre- 
quently made use of it, and memorials to Congress 
during the period called attention to the additions to 
the national wealth and prosperity made possible by 
the utilization in factories of women's labor which 
had hitherto been less advantageously employed.* In 
1815, a group of manufacturers, in a petition to Con- 
gress urging the prohibition of the importation of 
coarse cottons, pointed out that their establishments 
had afforded ** the means of employment to thou- 
sands of poor women and children for whom the or- 
dinary business of agriculture [supplied] no oppor- 
tunities for earning a livelihood,'* and that any 



* NUea^s Register, xi, 367. In x, 99, manufactures are lauded 
because of their "subserviency to the public defense; their em- 
ployment of women and children, machinery, cattle, fire, fuel, 
steam, water, and even wind — instead of our ploughmen and 
male laborers." 

^ See, for example, a petition from Connecticut citizens, 1820, 
"American State Papers: Finance," iii, 453; "Address of the 
American Society," 1816, p. 11; " Philadelphia Memorial," NUes's 
Register, xlii, 177; "Address of the New York Convention," 
1831, p. 138; "Petition from Citizens of the United States En- 
gaged in Manufactories on Brandywine" (pamphlet, 1815), pp. 
4,5. 
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to zDannfaetiiring intereste would mean that buDdreds 
of poor women would be ** tbrown back on the com- 
munity for support/* Thus the charge that manu- 
factures would produce pauperism had already been 
Biet and it was only necessary to repeat that the num- 
ber of those unable to earn their own subsistence was 
lecreased when new or more remunerative oeeupa- 
ions for women were provided.* 
During the tariff controversy of the early thirties, 
traders and protectionists alike agreed in com- 
lendin^ the manufacturing industries which had 
furnished employment for women. It was no new 
aing for the ** Friends of Industry " to argue that 
le decline of our manufacturing interests would 
lean that the women employees would become '* the 
manta of charitable institutions or be consigned to 
prisons and penitentiaries by the vices contracted dur- 
ing idleness/* But to have their opponents obliged 
to yield this point, was, in its way, a considerable 
victorj% 

Precisely this happened, howevefj in 1831, when in 
the *' Memorial for the Free-Trade Convention ■ ' of 
that year, Gallatin frankly admitted that although 
labor generally was less productive in manufactures 
than if applied to other pursuits, there was one ex- 
sption which seemed '* to alleviate the evil/* Wora- 
i *s work in the cotton and woolen industries was, he 
said, ** much more productive than if applied to the 

' "Report of the Committee on Commerce and Manufactures, 
Zip'* "American State Papers: Finance/' iii, §01. 
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ordinary occupations of women," And, he added^ 
that with the fund out of which they had been pre- 
viously supported thus set free, large accumulatioas 
might be annually added to the wealth and capital ol 
the country, Gallatim even proceeded to make a 
precise computation as to the additional quantity of 
productive labor put in motion, and concluded that 
the surplus product obtained by the employment of 
women in a single cotton raUl of two hundred eit^H 
ployees was $14,000 annually,^ ^™ 

That the convention, in its official memorial, should 
be obliged to make an exception which included eo 
lar^e a proportion of the total number of employees, 
was a distinct concession to the protectionists. 

The committee on cotton of the ** Convention of 
the Friends of Industry " which was held in New 
York in 1831, reported similarly that ** thirty-nine 
thousand females " were employed in the various 

* Galklin made hm estimate on the following basis: "Thdr 
wages vary from $2 to $3 a week; and to estimate the difference 
between this and what might be earned in their usual oceupationa 
at $1.50 a week, or $78 a year^ ie certainly a large allowance* . * * 
In a flourishing cotton factory at Lowelli Massachusetts, where 
annual gales amount to $21 0^000, there are 20 men and ISO 
women employed. The aurplua product obtained by the labor of 
[the women] beyond what it would otherwise have l}eeiir amounts 
therefore, to S14^000, or t>^ per cent, upon the annual amount of 
satefl. The ratio, as deduced in the same manner from the Com-^ 
loittee on Manufacturer, of the amount of the annual sales and 
the number and wages of women employees in the Taft» Shep- 
herd^ Wolcott, and Pjerce'a woolen mannfactoriea is 6i per cent, 
on the amiual salea/' (Gallatin in Taussig^ '* State Papers ! 
Speeches on the Tariff/' p. 130). 
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cotton factories of the United States, their aggregate 
wages amounting to ** upwards of four million dol- 
lam annually." In the wortis of the committee: 
** This immense suin paid for the wages of females 
may be considered so much clear gain to the country. 
Before the establishment of these and other domeatic 
manufactures, this labor was almost without employ- 
ment. Daughters are now emphatieally a blessing to 
the farmer. Many instances have occurred within 
the personal knowledge of individuals of this com* 
mittee in which the earnings of daughters have been 
scrupulously hoarded to enable them to pay off mort- 
gages on the parental farm.*' ' 

It was in shorty easy to point out that there was 
a clear economic gain to the community in the es* 
tabUshment of factories in which women's labor, 

Ekbich was very unproductive in agriculture, could be 
Idvantageously employed* Thus a writer in the Bos- 
mn Centinel attempted to summarize the situation, 
** In Europe as in America/* he said, ** machinery 
^t only facilitates labor in a tenfold ratio, but en* 
Kbles women and children who are unable to culti- 
vate the earth to make us independent of foreign 

1 "Address aod Proceedings of the Convention of the Frienda 
of Domestic Induatry/' 1331, p. 110. One of the resoIutionB 
paaMd at a Pbiladdplua tariff meeting declared that any injury 
to **th® manufacture of hats, caps and bonnets destroys a large 
antxiuitt of labor generally considered a clear gain to the country, 
¥12.^ that of females which in these articles alone produces an 
ftOEiual value of nearly three million dollars.'* Nilt8*3 Regkierf 



,277. 
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supplies/' Matthew Carey argued similarly: *' The 
services of females of the specified ages (10-16-25) 
employed in agriculture, for which above one half of 
them are too young or too delicate, are very unprodue- 
tive. At manufactures they are far more valuable 
and command higher wages," 

In brief, it was claimed that " thousands of per- 
sons were turned from the consuming to the produc- 
ing cla^ ' ' ; that a masimum return was more nearly 
obtained from the country's labor force; that the 
national prosperity was increased by making women 
** a source of wealth, rather than an incumbrance "; 
and that their work represented so much clear gain 
to society, an argument to which, as we have seeUj 
even so able a free-trader as Oallatln could not 
ireply. 
/ Another point of interest in connection with the 
/ employment of women in the early mills and fac- 
f tories is that their work in these establishments was 
I approved on social as well as on economic grounds. 
A It has already been pointed out that in the colonial 
j period gre^t apprehension existed lest women and 
[ children, particularly those who were poor and in 
\ danger of becoming a public charge, should fall into 
1 the sin of idleness. This old Puritan fetich of the 
virtue of industry survived long into the nineteenth 
centurj^ and in some quarters the introduction of cot- 
ton machinery was regarded with disfavor ' * from the 
fear that the female part of the population by the dJa- 
use of the distaff should become idle." 
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Public attention was, therefore, frequently called 
to the fact that women found increased rather than 
diminished opportunities for employment as a result 
o! the introduction of machinery and the establish- 
ment of factories. The new system, it was thought, 
not only gave women a chance of earning their liveli- 
hood, but educated them in habits of honest industry. 
The rise of manufactures was said to have * ' elevated 
the females belonging to the families of the cultiva- 
tors of the soil in their vicinity from a state of pen- 
^^ and idleness to competence and industry," It 
*is pointed out that young women who^ before the 
introduction of the factory ^j^stem, were *' with their 
parents in a state of poverty and idleness, bare-footed 
and living in wretched hovels/' had *' since that 
Period been comfoilably fed and clothed, their habita 
ftod manners and dwellings greatly improved * * ; and 
they had in general become ^' useful members of so- 
©fity,*' 

tthe same spirit of unreasoning exaggeration the 
en in villages remote from manufacturing cen- 
ters were described as ** doomed to idleness and its 
inseparable attendants, vice and guilt"* A picture 
of a village where ** free, independent and happy 
Workmen with their wives and children were em- 
ployed/' ' was a sign of prosperity that seemed to 



* ** Petition from Qitiieos of Pennsylvama (1820)/* in ''Ameri- 
caD Stale Papers: Fin&Dce/' iii^ 456. 
'"Addr«^ of the Philadelphia Society for the Prorootioo of 
liiduBtrj%" 1J*19, p, 27, 
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arouse no misgivings in the first quarter of the last 
century, 

Matthew Carey, one of the well-known philaii- 
thropL^s of his day, declared in a public adJresa, to 
1824, before the Philadelphia *' Society for Promotittg 
Agriculture " that one half of the ^* young females *' 
ia the cotton mills, ** would he absolutely or wholly 
idle but for this branch of business/' and althoagb 
bis aeeount of the beneficial elfects of their work 
there was absurdly extravagant, it is an interesting 
illustration of the point of view of the times. ** They 
contract/' he said, *' habits of order, regularity aud 
industry, which lay a broad and deep foundation of 
public and private future usefulness. They become 
eligible partners for life for young men, to whom 
they will be able to afford substantial aid in the sup- 
port of families. Thus/' his crowning argument was 
** the inducement to early marriages • , , is greatly 
increased _ - , and immensely important effects pr<> 
dueed on the welfare of society/' 

The employment of children in Uie early factoriei 
was regarded from much the same point of vieis 
^ the employment of women. Philanthropists, whi 
still cherished colonial traditions of the value o: 
an industrious childhood, supported statesmen an< 
economists in warmly praising the establishment o 
manufactures became of the new opportunities c 
employment for children. They pointed out th 
additional value that could be got from the six hui 
dred thousand girls in the country, between the ag< 
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boundless and unexplored territory, but from our 
population. It should be noted, too, that in addition 
to the fact that an economic justification was found 
for the employment of women in the new mills and 
factories, there was no social prejudice against it. 
Following in the wake of Puritan tradition which 
loathed idleness as a vice and cherished Jdealspf in- 
dustry and thrift, anything which offered-new op- 
portunities of employment for either women or chil- 
dren was eagerly welcomed. 
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Sophia, two dollars and eight cents. Satnuel Long- 
also canie to collect the three dollars and a half* 

hieh represented the joint weekly earnings of his 
dftughtet^ Sarah and Rebecca, 

In general, however, it should be aaid that a rela- 
tively larger number of women and fewer children 
were employed in the milk of eastern JlassacliusL'tla 
and in New Hampshire than in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, where the ao*ealied ** family system'' 
preirailed. This point, however, will be dealt with in 
some detail in a later chapter dealing with the early 
mill towna. 

A brief summary of the industrial situation dur- 
ing the first part of the last century so far as it 
concerned the employment of women may be uaefulj 
even at the risk of repetition. The introduction of 
machinery had created new and great industrial pos- 
sibilities, but we were confronted with the problem of 
establishing manufactures in a country where labor 
waa scarce and dear and where there was a strong 

tional prejudice against " diverting labor from 

ic land/' This problem was solved by the employ- 
ment of women and children to police the new mar 
chines, a natural solution since the machines were 
doing work which women had been doing in their own 
homes. Moreover, to have the women of the country ^ 
fully employed meant the more complete utilization ) 
of the country's labor force, which was a clear eco- ' 
nomic gain to the nation and in line with the policy 
of achieving the maximum utility not only from our 
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the economic history of this period,— the effect of the 
development of the factory system upon the position 
of women in industry. Succeeding chapters wil! 
trace in detail the history of the most important 
changes in several different industries in bo far as 
they have affected women's work, and, as a prepara- 
tion for these special studies, a general survey will he 
attempted of the field of employment for w*omen at 
this time, together with some account of the occupa^ 
tions in which they were engaged and some discussion 
of the extent to which factory work had supersede 
employment in the home- 
No list of the industries in which women were em^ 
ployed during the period following the industrial 
revolution that can lay the smallest claim to com- 
pleteness has been heretofore accessible, and it has 
been easy to be misled into believing that we are un* 
able to obtain any such information for a period 
earlier than I860* A prize monograph of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, published in 1891, con- 
fessed '* defeat and discouragement '^ with regard to 
'* well-nigh every step of the attempt to reach any 
conclusions regarding women workers in the early 
years of the century "j and announced that it was 
'* to the United States Census of 1860 that we must 
look for the fii^t really definite statement as to the 
occupations of women and children/'* 



on 



* Helen Campbell, "Women Wage Earnera," pp. {*5. 96, For 
& similar statement, see Mabel Hurd Willett^ *^ Women in tim 
, Clothing Trades/* p. 24, 
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One gtatementy however, regarding the early em- 
plojment of women which is frequently met with, 
is misquoted from Harriet Martineau's *^ Society in/ 
Ajncrica," to the effect that, when she visited America 
ia 1836, but seven occupations weria, open to womenl 
T his alleged^ umeration contains teaching, "^hecdhM 
vork,3keeping boarders, *Work in the cotton rnillH,\ 
' tyT>€8ettmg,'1bookbinding, and domestic service.^ MImm \ 
M^artinean's statement, however, was that for th« 
poor woman, '* before the opening of the factori(»H, r 

there were but three resources— teaching needle-work 
*n<3 keeping boarding-houses or hotcils. Now,*' nlie 
8^d, " there are the mills; and women are employed 
^ printing offices as compositors as well as folders 
ma stitchers/' » 

There can, clearly, be no doubt of the fa(;t that 
tliis was merely a casual obiter dictum on the part of 
MIi%s Martineau, and that she had no thought of mak- 
i^^ a careful enumeration of women's occupations. 
Slie did not, for example, include domestic* service 
v^ the list, although she so often refers to it in other 
parts of the book, and she also omitted sIhk; binding, 
^Uch she mentions in a chapter on manufacturing 
labor, and which she must have known to ha an occu- 
pation much more important than IxKjkbinding or 
typesetting. '^ 

»8ee Wright, "Industrial Evolution of the United States," 
p. 202; and Levaaseur, "The American Workman," p. 337. '^ . 
' Har riet Biartineau. ** Society in A mwica" (1837), fourth cdi- 
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But tluF rasua] stBtement of the meager op- 
portunities of einploTineiil for w o r kin g women in 1836 
has C!on)f in repent reErF to be treated as a £nal woid 
on tie Fnbiert of the eAr}T employment ef women vA 
has lem t-JT-reniem c^uot to Tapne and eomfortinc 
penen.- iscTions rer&rdinc the mnltiplication of indw- 
"iT^sl oi^nincs fcT women thai has eome with ooT' 

F«>r:ur.f::r:T :: is no: so impoBcble to seenre in- 
-=!£::. ^n r^iTEriinc iX-nzT^Tircxs for women in tltf* 



^r^ 



iM^lr i>zr:.*l sf :: iiis been represenied to be, and. i^ 
:nj^::u::*r, srri* cf :1* :S^iiJ re7»:'rts on mannte^' 
r-inix i^.\'::s::r:ts ir» -^s^ril f r-r this p:::rpa9e- Frot^ 
s sniy :f -.ir^ 57:1^1 reprrs ':>;•: :r:rTig to the period 
frrcr lf:i?r :: If+r ii irpfu::^ 'ii'i. izis:e*i of seret^ 
"JiK^ w-r« =:.::>* ihtn :c-f *zriir*:%£ iiii^crial oecnp^' 
tiiTQs '.-ptTi :: T.ML-fr i: u.15 rjn-f. 'I^-f :f the» r^^ 

JCsTtS i lie VlLlI ■:*•.'. STiTt*? ir./.TSCT'.Al .^f^ZSTSS " cf 1?22 • 

^zfX^»rT 25 i 5»:nfs .1 "' I>:»:~'i:'fr'3 rwTliTiTf to th^ 
Vz^nlyrrz^^ :f -*h»f Vz::-;. >:a:T</* ?:ille.-:e»i in 1S3lJ-* 
err tiw 5*!ffr^':ar7 .i tii-f rr^-j;n7:.- - :h'f Thir»i is th^" 

3f f%'* soKxea u la iiii:; -coal winx -t" tin? ' ifjurrit Ccnsji*^ 

Faatriii iamiu. 

*'*3fe9tfuceal Tibia} Z2iii::ktux«$ :iie Comii^iiim .laii Pr^^ivjeti 
4f Cvtaoi Braacoes -x I^iiMrtcry ji >LiE»;icau»ecis fur am Year 
Emfios Apnl I, t;S37. " 
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Both the '' Digest " of 18Z2L aad tbe 

ments " of 1832 were daiUMM trng as jxt ea a|i1m at 

a census of manufactures.^ bni fran the ^tree ncfwata 

together, however imaatiifa etoty each sar be akne, 

it 18 possible to obtain some interesting infonDsctmi 

relating to the employment of vcvnen dmln g t^Msae 

years. The total nmnber of vomen eiz4>knr«d in all 

of our industrial establishn^mta, or er€3i in anj cme 

industry, cannot be aacertaiiKd ; ndtLer ean a txfm- 

plete list of occapations be compiled: l«ui iht data 

tumished by these docoments affords abrzcidant eri- 

dence of the fact that the cmplormeEt of ^ozii^fn in 

such industries as had been estahlith«i at iLtX time, 

was common enough. 

* Of these the 1832 eoDectian » uaqu ei u opmLily the imat a»- 
P<irUiit As a eeosos of nmiiifaft ui in s ia dutr ie» it vm a fsl- 
^ and no attempt wm made to ttbnHte the dim or prefiTe a 
fonunaryof theresoItflL Sstv ia the Xev EajgSmnd &tftt«i, Bttle 
nfonnatioa is gnren, czeepi for a frv Itadmg mdu^Uim like 
^^^ttoQ, wool, ^sfli, and iron, and erea for these the rtbanm are 
^i^Dieiitsry; but for the New Eacbikd Sutes aooK Tihalie sad 
^^^Ufled informatioo is giren. In 1822, the sttrmpl to prepeie 
^ "digest" of the msnnfaetnnng indostnes had beca ■uiilsi i / 
<^ppointins. Niks cmOed H a "miserabie ezhiut'' tS'ilm'f 
fitter, Umj 3, 1823), and said thst "to brias forth a euBflDbsiy 
I* generml purposes of r e f erenc e and rensik we e s Una i ai aa 
"J^poaabflitj and were not, therefoie, s uipii s ul that none is 
SnreiL" For our purpose, howerer, these reports sie e Ltj e ai e i/ 
^^^Hiabie, because of the fsct that the sehadiiles called for the 
Qunnber of "men, women ^**^ efaildien'' innrH of the ^>*^««*f 

number of p erson s " employed. FrequentJ/ the desisnation in 
we lebedules was disressfded and onlj the last that the anmber 
of eapbyees" returned; but in a lar^e proportion of cases it was 
^•iUifQliy obaenred. 
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For example, the '' Digest '* of 1822 shows that in 
that year women were employed in the mannfaetuR 
of anchors, beer, brass nails, books, barrels, boatB» 
button molds, buttons, brushes, bagging (hemp), 
bakery products, beds, boots and shoes, candles and 
soap, coaches, cheese, combs, cigars, cotton cloth, cor- 
dage and twine, chairs, clocks, cards, cooper's ware, 
clothing, carts, earthenware, furniture, flour, floor 
cloth, gloves, goldleaf, gunpowder, gun stocks, far 
and wool hats, hardware, leather, lace, lumber, ma- 
chinery, maple sugar, morocco leather, medicines, 
millstones, oil (flaxseed), paper, rope, salt, saddles, 
saddletrees, stoves, straw hats, shovels, silver and gold 
ware, saltpeter, tinware, tobacco and snuff, types, 
woolen goods, yam, whips, whisky and gin. While » 
list of this sort is tedious, it does, perhaps, enable one 
to realize more vividly in how large a variety of in- 
dustries women worked in the first quarter of tb© 
nineteenth century. 

In the " Documents " of 1832, the New Hampshire 
returns show that they were employed in the manu' 
facture of brushes, bobbins, books, batting, cigars and- 
snuff, gum, garden seeds, glass bottles, fur and wool- 
hats, leather and morocco leather, musical instru^ 
ments, paper, starch, straw hats, roots and herbs, tin- 
plating, wire, wheelheads, whips; as well as in print- 
ing, tailoring, and cloth dressing, and of course in 
cotton and woolen mills and in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. 

The Connecticut investigation found women also 
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employed in brMS 
the mannfactme of I 
soaebes and waga 
ind eotton widc% 
netal clasps, raao 
K)cketbocA8. 
Patting together 
re included in tibe 
ustrial eensos of 1937. 2e ! 
itended to inelode tb& 
ords and elothes Knes. ai 
irds, choeolate, eordagi^ aaii t^-jul ^am^tm aa< «iar;. 
Drk cutters, eigxn and ^vueifrL eierx ^SLa&^ r:^tf 
rackers, carpets. earufssL «ai*^9ii^ s2«i Tr^rr^r^ -snv 
eras, furs, fnmittzre. 2cil £iir ^— ii ''ir ^^^^a 
unlets, hair cloth acd iair Vf^a. u^m^r^ v^m^ ^bot 
res, India rubber, lead, ^aki ^iOidaL jv9»: s^s^ ■^'U^ 
teks, looking giafa. p>9<r tanyTi^ >«^ 's^Jto^ 
tocks, tadcs, tjpes. t&?»a«i aaii a^vizif «ik -ja£u^.jw 

nery, tailoring, and nagLt^Ba^^airnc &Mua# ^ ^ 
^ruments, wool-poHiaie. pu^t^i^stfut^ «ik tfL.-^ •'••^ 
yeing, lithographing. ^^fS^uuiiix^ aotfi vn^t'mtu^.'^ 
lid they were al«> esEpjA?^ at air>^,'— iTla» ^-^^^ .-. 
nblishing hooaeaL 
Betoms from c^ber r^sjc^ak -a^-* vx t#^;aii#«t -^v^-i?- 
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The exact number of industries given in all of these 
lists cannot be accurately estimated, for some of the 
expressions used are clearly redundant and the sane 
industry may be counted more than once. On the 
other hand, it is clear that with such very incom- 
plete returns from important manufacturing states 
like New York and Pennsylvania, any estimate iwll 
be under the correct number. The lists, too, might 
have been considerably extended, if, instead of keep- 
ing within the limits of these oflScial reports, contem- 
porary newspapers had been resorted to for supple- 
mentary information. It may, therefore, be repeated 
there were more than one hundred different indufl^ 
tries which had women employees at this time, and that 
the field of employment for women in industry waB 
much wider than has been generally supposed. 

The reports from which this enumeration of indus- 
tries was compiled included returns from industrie6 
in various stages of development, and it is of interest 
that women were employed not only in a large num- 
ber of industries, but in industries carried on accord- 
ing to a variety of methods. 

Some of them were still hand trades in which much 
of the work was done in the homes or in small shops 
and was probably '* given out " by manufacturers in 
the larger towns; others were carried on in small 
factories, which had little or no machinery, and em- 
T>loyed very few hands. This is evident from the 

•et that in answer to the schedule inquiry regarding 
** value of tools, machinery, etc.," as apart from 
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*eal estate^ buildings, and fixtures, sums under fifty 
iollars were frequently reported and in other cases 
their ^alue was merely described as ** inconsiderable/' 
There were, of coiirse, some large establishments, but 
UYt in the cotton and woolen industries the number 
of these was relatively Binall. 

As late as the decade 1830-40 several large wom- 
en*! industries wore carried on very much as cloth- 
muking had been before the introduction of the fac- 
tory sj'stemp The most important of these were the 
various branches of the clothing industry, especially 
the mEQufaeturc of men^s shirts and trousers^ the 
work done in connection with boot and shoe making, 
find the making of straw hats and bonnets— the last 
^ industry which flourished in ^lassaebusetts, Spe- 
(^ial chapters will deal later w^ith the manufacture of 
cbthing^ and of boots and shoes, so that it has seemed 
worth while to select straw hat making as an iUustra- 
hoo of the extent and importance of home work at 
iliia period. 

The manufacture of straw braid for hats and bon- 
nets was begun as early as 1798, in Dedhara, Massa- 
<jJiifl8etts, where a twelve-year-okl girl by the name of 
B^taey Me teal f discovered a method of making braid 
for bonnets ** from oat straw, smoothed with her 
^isstiri and split with her thumbnail, ' ' A bonnet of 
s^en braids *' with bobbin inserted like open work, 
• . . in imitation of the English straw bonnets, 
fashionable and of high price/' was much 

lirad and many duplicates were demanded, 
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since a boimet like Betsey's could be boUI at half the 
price of a similar iraported one. Yoimg women came 
from neighboring towns to be '* instructed in the art " 
of straw braiding and the foundation of a flourishing 
industry was laid, not only in Massachusetts but io 
other New England States^ and at the close of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century making straw braid 
and bonnets and palm-leaf hats, had become an occu- 
pation numerically very important for women. 

In 1S21, a Cooneeticut woman received from the 
London Society of Arts, a silver medal and twenty 
guineas ** on condition that she would put the society 
in possession of some of the seed and the process of 
bleaching with a description of the whole treatment of 
culm/' In 1827, the ^* Report of the Harrisbnrg 
Convention in the Interests of Domeatie Industry *' 
contained the statement that '* 25,000 persons (nearly 
all females) make straw hats and braid in ^lassachu- 
setts." The statement was probably an exaggerated 
one, but there can be no question of the fact that the 
industry had grown prosperous. In 1830, the annual 
value of the product weus said to be more than a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. 

Some New Hampshire women claimed the secret 
of making leghorn bonnets, and one of their sampler 
sold in Boston at auction for fifty dollars. The fine 
bonnets were generally expensive. Those which were 
made from rye in Boxford, Massachusetts, sold regu- 
larly in the large cities at from ten to fourteen dollars 
eacli, although the cost was but two or three ; and fine 
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aotd for thirtgr or fiorfy daDsimi 
The imlDStrx vat pr^ «■ 
parts of the eovmtrj. In 1@4 s adtool was 
h$hed at B&Mmof«^ *' for tbe lailraetiaB of 
girls in the vnrians bw>die of ^trwm-^hUmg 
simple braid to finisiied boDDelx **; but it was in Nar 
England^ and paiticulaiijr in '^fiMnliiMiili, ftat tiie 
iBdustr^r centered. The '' Doeomcnts ^' of 1832 eco- 
tain many reports with regard to straw hat mating 
in Massaehosettfl tcnma. Foxboroogh. iiported that 
" as to straw and palm leaf hats, tliey ny that alarge 
proportion of the braid is eoUeeted from tbe neighbor- 
ing towna, and probably 8«00O females are employed 
in the basiDesg.'* Dealers in FrankUn were add to 
employ *' 1,333 females in teooos plaeea "; Wren- 
tham reported 4^,000 women engaged in this work, 
Sledfield 500, IKlford 500, Tpton 400, Ware 500,» 



' Many of the towna la which a eoi^der&ble amautit of ^ork 
waa done, did not attempt to eitimate the nttmber ainplo^'ed bf^ 
eauae of tbe irregitLarity with which many of the wamen vorteL 
Thui the town of Cnlield reported: ** There are brouaht *niniMily 
to three tradera in this town by femaJea in this or the adjoining 
towns, 50,000 pabn kiaf hats, whieh manu/aciure, Uke that of 
covered buttons, has sprunf up within ftbout mx year?^ in which 
liioe it has driven the forel^ article from our market and sup- 
plied ua with a substitute of greater beauty and value for less 
than one-tMrd the price fonnerly paid. The hats ai^ made in 
private families, tbe coarser kind by quite smaU chiMren. It 
ifl impossible to estimate, with perfect accuracy, the extent of 
tliis manufacture, , , , The number of female employed in this 
and the adjacent towns amount to about two hundred.*' 
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Other towns made no attempt to estimate the nui! 
ber of persons employed and there are many sue 
returoB as the following; ** Made by females eig 
years of age and upward for eighteen cents a hat *^ 
or, ** Braided in families at seventeen cents each 
or, perhapSj ** Made by women and children for go 
at retail price/' This latter form of payment 
to have been common enough when the maniif actur 
or contractor also kept a retail store, ^ 

Straw hat making was, however, by no means 
clusively home work, although the number of woi 
en employed in factories was small compared 
the number who worked at home. The largest 
tahlishment of the time was probably that of 
Messrs. Montague in Boston, who had from 150 
200 looms and kept about 300 women constantly 
ployed in the weaving of silk warp with filling of 
ported Tuscan straw,= In 1837 the value of the pa 



1 Soma tQwns reported not the actual number of women who 
did this work but the number who would have worked if the 
empIoy:nent had beeu regukr and countuntj and sometimes mott 
det4iUed reports are given. North Bridgewater, for example, 
added the following explanatory note regarding the industTy: 
" Considerable straw is braided in tbis town. Bay to the amount 
of fifteen thouaand dollars, which m done by women and youQg 
girla; and it is very difficult to obtain any very accurate account 
of it, or of the number of persons employed in it, , - , It i& don« 
In nlT'^"* f^vf^ry family occasionally ^ and by part only of the day, 
^1*.. l\ or year, when not occupied in household and 



C^. 



1^ 393* Theee were probably hand looms in whieli 

' ^ waa woven after the Tuscan fashion, In the issue o( 
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leaf hats and straw bonnets made in ifassaehtuetts 
was estimated at nearly two thousand dollars.* In 
1846, in an account of the industry in Fisher 'g No- 
i'mal Magazine and Industrial Record, it was said 
that '' the best workwomen " could not earn more 
than fifty cents a day and that the average was only 
twenty-five cents; and it was added, ** the braid is 
generally made by children varying in age from six 
to twelve years." 

The estimate then made was that Massachusetts 
alone employed 13,311 hands in the manufacture of 
straw bonnets, braid, and palm leaf hats, and that the 
total value of the product was $1,659,496.* It was 
not long, however, before it became customary to im- 
port straw braids so that a considerable amount of the 
^ork done by women and children was no longer 
necessary, and the industry gradually came to 
^ a much less important one for women, numeric- 
aUy. 

Another interesting local industry which was car- 
ried on as ** home work " at this time was the manu- 
^actnre of buttons. The molds were made by ma- 
chinery ** carried by water power and tended by 
females," the lasting was imported from Eng- 

% 17, 1834, NileM's Register, p. 191, deflcribes an interest- 
^ factory near Boston employing '' between 150 and 200 per- 
*^Q8, chiefly females, in weaving straw by hand looms"; but 
this may be the same factory as the one described above. 
* "Tables of Industry, 1837," p. 181. 
Cither's National Magazine and Industrial Record, ii, ll.'>2f 
1153. 
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land and the silk from France. The women who did 
the covering received all of their materials from the 
manufacturers to whom they returned the finished 
product; and they were paid by the gross for the 
work. The industry began in 1827 and centered about 
Easthampton, Massachusetts, where as many as a 
thousand families were employed.* In 1833-34, the 
manufacture of buttons by machinery was attempted 
and in the summer of 1834 the first covering machine 
was in operation. Local historians report that Miss 
Elvira Clapp of Southampton was the person who 
covered the first buttons by machinery.* 

While it is not possible to make any exact state- 
ment of the number of women who worked either in 
their own homes, or in factories, before 1850, it is 
clear that women's labor was an important factor in 
a larpe number of industries. It is of further interest 

* Lyman, " History of Easthampton," p. 56. 

' Other button factories were also in existence at this time, 
according to the ''Documents'' of 1832. Three establishments 
in Waterbury, Connecticut, which made gilt buttons, employed 
140 men at $1.00 a day and 100 women at $2.25 a week in 1831. 
Sometimes buttons and combs were made in the same factory. 
Four such establishments in Connecticut employed 207 men and 
104 women. Comb making as a separate industry, however, 
employed about a thousand women in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. In Leominster, in the latter state, there were 17 comb 
factories which had together 150 men at work for 75 cents a day 
and 75 women employees at 40 cents; the same industry in New- 
buryport employed 85 men at 80 cents, 20 boys at 30 cents, and 
85 women at 35 cents; in Haverhill 25 men at 70 cents, 3 boys at 
21 cents, and 23 women at 25 cents; at Lancaster, 55 men at 75 
cent4 and 17 women at "two shillings and sixpence." 
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that the demand for women * * hands ' ' was frequently 

greater tlian tlit* supply* In 1827 a prominent manu* 

facturer said, m writing to a friend: ** I have no 

doubt that it would be more profitable to employ 

young women in our factories generally, except for 

, overseers, If they eoukl he obtained." * And the scar- 

^Hity of women operatives whieh m implied here is 

^ftlso referred to in one of the ** Documents *' of 1332, 

Hnand is int^reBting evidence of the great demand for 

women employees. Among the replies from mann- 

faeturei-s puhliahed in the *' Documents " is a letter 

from Rmith Wilkinson, WTitten, as he said, out of his 

I t wenty-five years of experience as a miinufaeturer ; 

^■' Our greatest difficulty at present/* he declared, 

^■' is a w^aijt of females — w^omen and children — and 

P^rom tile great number of factories now builduig, 

M[I] have my fears that we shall not be able to operate 
^l our machinery another year/*^ 

* Wliite, " Memoir of Slater," p. 121*. 

' This complaiQt of the scarcity of women Operatives h an in- 
teresting one since the familiar situation today is that of great 
competition within the relatively reatricted field of employmeat 
open to women. But there were, of course, overcrowded trades . 
then as now, and there were marty difBculties in the way of worn- I 
en who wbhed to be self'Supporting. One of the comments of i 
Hi^ Marti ncau at the time of her visit in lS36j m a statement of , 
the other side of the aituation: "One consequence, mournful and 
injurvoua, of the ' chivalrous ' taste and temper of a country with 
regard to ita women ia that it is difficuh* where it Is not impoa- | 

isiHe, for women to earn their breads Where H is a boast that 
wocnen do not labor, the encouragement and rewanisi of labor 
are not provided. It is so in America^ In ioine parts there are 
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Another interesting statement made in the 
decade regarding the employment of women is that 
of the economist, Henry Carey, who said in 1835, in 
his Essay on Wages, '* The improvements of the pres- 
ent times tend very much to reducing the demand 
for children and men and increasing that for young 
women, a change that cannot be otherwise than ad- 
vantageous." Carey also called attention in another 
connection to the fact that in the cotton manufacture 
a very much larger proportion of the employees were 
women in this country than was the case in England. 
'* At first sight," he said, *' it might be supposed that 
this should cause wages to be lower here, the labor 
of men being generally more productive than that 
of women. . . . Such is not, however, the case, wom- 
en being employed here because everything is done 
to render labour productive, while there a large 
portion of the power of the male operatives is 
wasted." 

In the year 1842, another economist, Amasa 
Walker, presided over a convention of the ** manu- 
facturers, dealers and operatives " in the shoe and 
leather trade of the State of ^lassachusetts. An ad- 
dress was issued by the convention protesting against 
possible changes in the tariff which, it was claimed, 
would affect a large number of prosperous industries. 
'* There is one class," the address declared, ** upon 

now 80 many women dependent on their exertions that the evil 
wfll give way before the force of circumstances. In the mean- 
time the lot ol the poor woman is sad." 
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which the weight of this calamity will fall with pecu- ^H 
liar severity. That class is the women of our country ^H 
who get their liviDg as many hundreds and thousands ^| 
Eiow do with great comfort and respectability, by the ^H 
W'ork of their own hands. This large and interesting ^H 
elass, heretofore not overpaid for their ser^nces, must ^H 
aot only experience a great falling off in price, but ^H 
in many instances an absolute annihilation of de- ^H 
mand for their labor/*' While this statement may ^H 
aot seem to be of special interest, it is siguiti- ^H 
t^ajit that so important a convention at that time ^^^B 
aiiould have demanded protection not merely for ^^^| 
tli« workingman, but for the workingwoman as ^^H 
i^elL ^^1 
Comparisons between the field of emplojrment to- ^^^| 
*e.y and that of the first half of the last century must ^H 
^^^ made with caution. The data for the earlier perio<i ^H 
'^hich ha%^e been the subject of this discussion are ^H 
^Ijiriously too fragmentary for this purpose. The ^| 
^^i"^ national industrial census that is in the least com- ^H 
Pl^te is that of 1850 and such information as has been ^H 


^ ''Prciceedin^ of the CoBveDtion of the ManuffteturerH, ^H 

'^^^lers and Operatives in the Shoe and Leather Tmdt in the ^H 

^^^U of Maffaachusettu" (Boston, March 2, 1842, p. 70). The ^H 

^^"^tlvention actdrcss adde<l with regard to the women emi>kiycdl ^H 

^^ey eannot subsist if compelled to work in competition iv ith ^^M 

^*^ laboring femalea of Europe, who receive from four to ejx ^H 

^^^^U 1 day for their aervJcca . * . what an amount of privation and ^H 

"^tcring must be involved in the turning out of employ or in ^H 

*^^ployment at half price, of this inunense number of industrious ^H 

ll ^^1 



WOMEN IN INDUSTBY 

collected for the earlier years relates chiefly to Maasa- 
chusetts. Moreover, since so many of the women were 
employed in their own homes, the total nnmber 
of women employees would inevitably include a 
large number who worked only a portion of the 
time. 

It should be noted, too, that a large proportion of 
the industries enumerated in the lists which were 
given employed only a very few women and were, 
therefore, relatively insignificant. But the same com- 
ment may be made upon the long list of industries in 
which women are employed to-day. In 1900 women 
were found in 295 out of the 303 employments enu- 
merated in the census.^ Women were, for example, 
reported to be carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, ** quar- 
ry men," plasterers, well borers, coal and gold and 
HJlviT miners, and the like, but it is clear that such 
work for women is the rare exception and that such 
oocupntious have no significance when the real field of 
employ men t for women is considered. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that the field of employment fot 
women has been widened in the last half century, anA 
there is great need that this should be so. The femal^ 
population over ten years of age has increased fronts 
4,LM)5.812 in 1830 to 28,246,384 in 1900, nearly seven^ 
fold. No piTsitive statement can be made as iCT 
whether the number of women who are competing for^ 
industrial employment, out of every one himdred of 



' For a list of these occupations, see Appendix E. 
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this population has increased or not. But even had 
there been no change, which is, of course, highly im- 
pit)bable, the need of new occupations would still 
exist, unless the old had become scTcn times as 
important; and this, as succeeding chapters will 
^ow, is not what has happened; on the contrary, 
some of them have become very much leas impor- 
tant 

The census of manufactures which was taken in 
1850, which, as has been said, is our first reasonably 
complete industrial census, showed 225,922 women 
^d 731,137 men employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries in establishments whose annual product was 
valued at five hundred dollars. In 1850, then, 24 per I 
cent of the total number of employees reported were 
^omen. The last census of manufactures does not 
furnish statistics which are exactly comparable with 
these earlier data. The total number of persons, how- 
ler, reported employed in manufactures in 1905 was 
^)157,751. Of these, 4,801,096 were men over sixteen, 
1)194,083 were women over sixteen, and 167,066 were 
children, boys and girls under sixteen. That is, in 
1905, 78 per cent of the total number of employees <^ 
^ere men, 19 per cent were women, and 3 per cent 
^cre children. These percentages seem to indicate that 
^datively fewer women in proportion to the number 
^f Dien (19 per cent in 1900 in comparison with 24 
P^r cent in 1850) are now employed, but these census 
^ta, although superior to the statistics for the period 
"^fore 1850, are not sufficiently accurate to warrant 
81 
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THE EARLY FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT 

industries is larger than formerlj. In lHT/> ^ogfatj- 
«even men and twenty-eight women out of €rv*rry f/tui 
thousand persons of each sex in the popn]ati//n f/r«r 
ten years of age were employed in manufaetaring in- 
dnstries; in 1900 one hundred and forty-two m«i 
and thirty-nine women were so employe^L* That is, 
within fifty years the number of men in *' mannfa/^ 
turing and mechanical pursuits '' increased relative- 
ly much faster than the number of women. There 'w, 
then, a very evident fallacy at the bottom of the fiopo- 
lar superstition that the increase in the number of 
Women employed in factories has meant *' driving out 
the men." Against an increase of eleven in ev^ry 
one thousand women must be set an increase of fifty- 
five in every one thousand men. 

But the question of greatest interest is n^/t whether 
there has been a general displacement of wr/men \fy 
Baen, or of men by women, in industrial ^x^jpati^/ns, 
Wt what specific changes have occnrre^l in specific 
trades and why these changes have taken place. Such 
questions, however, cannot be answerer] in a general 
discussion of the whol^ field of industrial employment, 
fifid it has seemed liest, therefore, in the stjr;#;eeding 

' Aeoording to the "Census of fJcciip^iinnn/* ihe^e figure 
would have been, for 1900, VM out of erety ihfftuiaitfl men, mn/l 
46 oot of every thousand women. The dgiirm for 1900, whi^b 
are given above in the text, were obUined from the l^iOO ntar 
tistics given in the preceding tsUe, with the numher of children 
apportioned as indicated in Appendix B. In mnj ca<^ the num- 
bers sre only approximate, sinoe there are no 8tati.^ies (m 1S.j0 
whieh are properiy eomparable with those for llKiO. 
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WOMEX IN" IS1^T^T3S: 
jicf'/^ :.■;-'::. i^.nt of "wiiiD^i. Ir tbt miiK 

*A'' V >.v>*,i'r:.. Th*: tab]*- on j'lir* ST* sakE**^ "a** r?cil 
.V ,.'f •^•' of wor/j'^jj «rj.':j']oTt-d tud iri* r-aiiiiEr ix «« 

v-j /- .rJ'A-T of j/.'::j 4r-d of ehildr*rii tr^ ^ttsl fr «*» 
V'*r *.:.«: j.x;/'/ru/j';*: of TToiLtn ir: lit in^iascrT =«y 

A.'/;of'i;/.y to thbs ublfr. five iL'i-iijsrrJtS c^ c:*^55» 

j'.v/'ta;, ' ^'.': ':J'/..o..o:; tra'^rs?. aL'i rrinr.iir tri r-":l.sfc- 
-;-/ • *-r.;/i'jytfi :.h;f of :hv one rLilLiM: -HT-riri:: ari 
jfj xL': >iy/:^:':fi:ij:^ 'rh^s ;•*>'!>. as a::r:ir: Trill r»r laade 



m y^try u, y;>i KtfjklUtr OjiTi tho Fcailer. s-iinrc cvea in ibe table 
».*y^v^, vii,, ll;^H, ♦..'i'i Ti ATiyjf-.T employed in tie r".ir.-jfacniring 

wjtii t^j<t }i>Ai ^'ATiHii, OI,->yj men ar*? enip!oTe«i. aa inieivstiiis 
trauniAfi 'A X'nts vay in which womer:': work has been taken over 
by nM». 77i4 ^;xpUrtaition of the dUpUc^ment of vomen is tbe 
fact that thft work is extremely hea^T* and that much of it is 
flicbt work. 
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^ABLB Showing the Total Number of PEiwoNfi in Ma.vu- 
PAcruRiNO Industries in 1905, and the Number in the 
Fits Industries Employing the Largest Number of 
Women. 



^- Th« Tkxtii«b Indus- 
tries. 
Total 

CottOD Manufac- 
tures 

Hosiery and Knit 
Goods 

Rilk and SUk Good.H 

Woolen Goods 

Worsted Goods 

2. Ths Clothing In- 
dustry. 

Total 

Men's Clothinc 

Women's Clotning . 

3- Tobacco and Cigars. 

^> Boots and Shoes. 

&• Printing and Pub- 

LIBHINO. 

Total 

"Book and Job" . . 

"Neniipapers and 

Periodicals" 

"•otal Number of Per- 
soM Employed in Five 
Induatrial Groups .. 

Total Number of Per- 
Kms Employed in ail 
industries 



Men. 



273.822 



101.373 

72.970 
95.257 

142.110 



685.532 



147.283 

25.167 
27.037 
44.452 
29.883 



58.759 
42.614 



65.293 
76.817 



Women. 



298.910 



147.710 

57,174 
49.535 

37,503 



128.163 

GHM7 
45.198 
24.562 
32.13^) 



75.468 
72.242 



19.975 
17.528 



Children. 



68.456 






4^1.428 




9'i81 
7.31/6 
3743 
7.238 


3.812 


2.963 
849 


5.274 




5.132 




5.001 


2.478 




2.523 



4.801,096 



590332 



1.194.083 



I 87.675 



107.066, 



Fortunately these five industries are not only those 
^hich employ the largest numbers of women, but they 
^ve been, at the same time, quite different in their 
^hnique and method of development ; and they pre- 
*^nt, therefore, in their several histories, various 
phases of the adjustment made necessary by the in- 
duction of machinery and the establishment of the 
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factory ^vstem. Studies vilL therefoR^ 
be made of the cotton mannfaftnre mm the moit im- 
portant representatfve of tbe textOe indivtria idiiek 
belonged histoheallT to women, but in whkh womm 
are nov being displaced by men : of the manafaetme 
of boots and sh*>rs, historically a trade for men, bnt 
cnc in vhich women s labor Las f'>r a hundred jma 
heen an imp-^rtact factor; of cigar maidng. whidi a 
not a historic industry at alL bet which began eir^ 
in za^ nineteenth cenmry in a small way as a tj- 
ezLpIoymeriu for farmer's wiT<es. and then becaae i 
trade f :r irizri^raiit m^s. az«i lata- for immignSt 
wncierL Soci'rwhat briefer a»^!CT!nts will be giroi rf 
the sewiz^ traiesw which ha^? always been nnmem- 
ally the 3i»:-« izirortant women's iisdiistry; and rf 
printira:. the Latter cf special hiter«t becanae it ■ « 
sailleii zni-t iz. '3rh:*-'h T^^rinen hav*e IrjLZ been ab* 
pi«?yeiL z-'iz iz "vzi !h th*^^ hii^r-? r»?^ii so larzelr onl" 
mzairer*Hi zy tjie izez. zbsiz they ha'n; with difficulty 
held their cwz. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE COTTON INDUSTRY 



Ak acoount has been given in an earlier chapter of 
^e establishment, in the closing decade of the eight- 
^th century, of the first cotton mills in which the 
J>^ spinning machinery was used in this country. An 
attempt has also been made to give a sufficient account 
of the early labor situation to explain the gntat dc- 
^*^d for women operatives and, in some measure, p(»r- 
haps, the public approval of their work. It remains, 
therefore, for this chapter to deal with the eflr<»ct on 
the employment of women of the development of the 
cotton manufacture in the nineteenth century. 

The rapid growth of the industry between 1800 
^d 1815 is indicated by the increased consumption 
of raw cotton; in 1800, only five hundred bales were 
iised in our American mills, one thousand bales were 
used in 1805, ten thousand in 1810 and ninety thou- 
sand in 1815.^ The number of spindles in use was 
only 4,500 in 1805, but there were 8,000 in 1807, 31,- 
000 in 1809, 87,000 in 1810, and 130,000 in 1815.» 

*See "Report of the Committee on Protection of Manufac- 
tures," "American State Papers: Finance," III, 82. 
* Tauflrig, "Tariff History of the United SUtes," p. 28, note. 
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This expansion meant the employment of iDcrea&^fl 

numbei^s of women and ehiklren in the new ancP 
enlarged mills. In 1810, returns from eighty-seven 
naills were reeeived by Secretary Gallatin before b^ 
published his *' Report on Manufactures/' and, on the 
basis of the data furnished, he estimated that in 1811 
the cotton mills of this country would employ 500 
men and 3,500 women and children,^ According to 
this official estimate, which, although made on th^ 
basis of very imperfect data, is undoubtedly a valu- 
able one, women and children formed eighty -se?^^ 
per cent of the total number of persons employed i^ 
the cotton mills in the second decade of the last cen- 
tury. That this ivas not considered an unusually 
high percentage for tliat period is indicated by otlier 
similar estimates which were made a few years lat<^r* 
In 1814 Trench Coxe, in the ** Digest of Mamifae- 
turea/' prepared for the Secretary of the Treasury! 
said, in discussing possibilities for the industrff 
that about 58,000 persons would produce 50,000,000 
pounds of yarn, and ** of these not more than on^ 
eighth part ought to be adult males; the remainifl? 
seven eighths might be women and children/* Hp 
estimated also that 100,000 women, '* less than oae 
sixth of our adult females/' might with perfect ease 
w^eave all of this yarn with the fly shuttle. But & more 
satisfactory statement of the employment of women b 



( 



^ Gallatia'a estimate was baaed on a theory that 800 spindla 
employed 40 persona, 5 men and 35 women and children (" Amei^ 



lean State Pa|jefs: Finance/* ii, 427). 
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found in a report of a congressional committee ^ in 
1816 showing, in the form of the following table, the 
number of persons employed in the cotton njilhi in 
that year : 

Males from seventeen up 10,000 

I Women and female children 06,000 

[ Boys under seventeen 24,000 

I Total 100,000 

! 

No other estimate for the whole country was made 
^til 1831, but some records showing the numl>4'r of 
operatives in various isolated milhj are pn^;rv<id, and 
' these indicate for the most part a very high percen- 
tage of women operatives. 

At the Waltham factory in 1819 there were 14 
inen and 286 women and children. In the same mill 
'^ 1821 there were 353 employees, 299 women and 54 
^en; all of the overseers were men as well as the 
painters, machinists, teamsters, card coverers, general 
laborers and the like. A factf>ry at Fishkill on North 
fiiver had from seventy to eighty employ e<fs, five 
sixths of whom were women and girU. The Poignaud 
and Plant factory at Lancaster had, in 1825, 39 
women, 7 men, and an overseer, and in 1833, 35 wom- 
en, 5 men, and an overseer. In the factories at New 
Market, New Hampshire, 250 girls, 5 l>oys, and 20 
overseers and assistants formed the working force in 
1827. In the same year, Kirk Boott prepared a state- 

> "American State Papers: Finaaee," ill, 82. 
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ment showing that sis Lowell milla employed 1^ 
persons, '' nine tenths of those females, and twea' 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. ' ' 

A summary of these statements showing the p©^- 
eentage which women formed of the total number of 
employees iii the different mills is given in the follo^^F- 
ing table ; 



Dah. 


Place. 


Per Cent which Wooa^n 
Foiroed of TcfuI Nm^*- 


1818 _ 


Lancaster 

Wakham 

Waltbam 

Fkhkill 

Lancaster 

New Market 

Lowell 

Lancaater 


88 


1819,.,. ,. 


95 


1821 ,.. 


S5 


1822 (probably),.., 
1825..**. 


83 


1827.... 


90 


1827.... 


90 


1833 ,, 
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It is also of interest to know that the proportion 
of women employed in our cotton mills was not only 
very large, but that it was considerably larger in this 
country than in England. Henry C. Carey estimate 
on the basis of statistics for 1831 that there the num- 
ber of women was about 9 per cent greater than the 
number of men employed, while in this country it 
was about 110 per cent greater. '* The great dfepro- 
portion,*' he said, *' between the two countries in the 
employment of male and female labor cannot fail 
to strike the reader.'* A manufacturer of the same 
period said with regard to this point: " The perfec- 

dO 
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TSfflL. 

tKQ. panoesL 

tea vh;*^ ^sazxEMTP^z "Kiaflc tt 

likr fistr iz 'sat 

^cik 2i ^it milft 

^iHrnmip -Vlft '^tt TUM fiUI Jimir «iTffT?rM^ -tl^ 

tiQD liere. Ji^aumfaL "iii!^ Trm*> ivns ^^t**^*'"*' ski. 
mEngimiL 

Hole ipiBEziir h» Mcwir^ i^tfCL imu-wbjl voat iir 

womeii bcgaua e tifc^TT juin^emszm jl lulinvrzie ise ^mij» 

are w much isDpe&«f tj 'Sisr flcrs. Aur iii» ajaj * !:^ 

of male labor in tads ^ Bimi.^ r -w^uk pmufXiT' cne^ y^s^ 

AXD niiy mole ^Trr^^g fxsitt « fiirv^ inxi ihl T4i«-» 

IB reason to beliert tfed tiif^ mcLkr -v^b iicninnsKc jl 

fihode Island as carij as I?17. be 5c ic:b mc aorgitac 

in Lowell nor in MiMSffnup 
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later^ and as late as 1840 was little used. Henry 
Careyp writing in the thirties^ said the mule was n 
ujsed in any of the Lowell factories, ** and the com 
quenee is that female labor here takes the place 
male labor in England* * ' And the comment of Jam 
Montgomerj' was that ** in neither [Walt ham iw 
Lowell] nor in any of the milk that followed the 
s%i^tem was mule spinning introduced until afti 
1830/* There is reason to believe that attempts wer 
made to employ wonum m tenders when the niul€ 
were first being adopted in this country^ but it va 
found to be more suitable work for men. An ol< 
Waltham operative who tells of seeing mule spinniiM 
for the first time in the early forties, remembers 
woman spinner and girl piecers working in the mill 
room at Lawrence when he was employed theK 
Later the same woman with her girls came to Wil 
tham where mules were introduced later, but she wa 
obliged to leave. " The men made unpleasant re 
marks and it was too hard for her, being the oal, 
woman " ! 

It has already been explained that, while weaTiE 
was not so exclusively women's work before the id 
troduction of machinery, yet after the fly shuttle hai 
come into use and the ** spinning mills '* had greatl; 
increased the demand for weavers, large numbers e 
women were employed in weaving, not only for thei 
households but for factories and local dealers; an 
the sign '* weaving given out " was common ov^ 
shops at this time, A maouscript volume which W] 



^y^T^T z'nrriiT zjorrrCEr 



■bI III ■ ■! iLiit r "la* i jiMHAin . T- ^ VJCS jj.iWi 

mi w&a iPTBVf- OL iBcr nto. JraBus ±ar I3fc ZV 

Stafflqr. EitiiDj" JLE^mecL Tusp^iBsr tth ^mcs: a: «ijiiif- 
fccQr ^msr itrnmiSL "vriif "Wfvpt ice Hit iatn^iTT^ iroiL 

132 to iLt'l'L TTliit luznnisr of iu*l v-stps:^ ww 
Jfim caoEL lan- jmrmter if "Wiimei. hit il niarr s«a» 

rto dtti tsftit "^PHmnc. inn vm ±szi ti lUtirr nusnoiiCB^ 
Icter zi 1?1*L EL r/TtfTwr 'm:^**H!r jr imnuier imrs 

Wk CanocnL «2>d crrt htli li* j«rc^±aot : f littiir ^&i»ar 
fi'^ their beard tad jc^dg-ing." 

In tiie T€ar 1S14 li»t jom^e* lc»cm irw fc«: f:uK«s»- 
fnUjr vBted in tbe WaJih^rc fAfi^ry azhi :be zihro^ni 
eottoQ mill which eoDT^nad i2^ raw fccicn iLrv>a^ 
til the proeesBcss of masuf actore to ccRoa cicdi wss 
at last ecMistnieted. Power loom weaving became at 

>Fcw€o, "^ Sketches of Amerin," ISIS, p. lOL 
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once the most profitable oceiipation for women in t- 
milh. The old wagea book for the year 1821, which. 
preserved in tlie Waltham mills, shows that all of tl 
138 weavers were women, although the six oversee 
were njen. The first power loom weaving at Low< 
was done by Deborah Skinner,^ who, according to t1 
old Waltham book had been the best weaver the: 
before she was brought to Lowell by the Merriraa^ 
Corporation to teach their girl weavers the use W 
the new loom. In Fal! River, where three of O 
looms were started in 1817, all of the weavers wei 
women or girls, and one of the latter was Ilanna 
Borden, the daughter of a large stockholder in Pa 
River's first cotton mill, and the best weaver of b^ 
day, 

A further word may be said here about Hamia 
Borden who is one of the mast interesting of tt 
remarkable women who worked in our early cottci 
mills. She learned to weave on the hand loom wbe 
she was eight years old, and at fourteen, when sb 
went into the mill to work, she was an excelled 
weaver. After the power loom was introduced sb 
ran two looms, and wove thirty yards of cloth a day 
She worked from five in the morning to seven iJ 
the evening in a weaving room which was rough an^ 
unplastered, veiy cold and with only one small stov^ 
for heat. Part of the time she did *' custom wea^' 
ing," running only one loom, with extra care, m thu' 

* "Contribuliona to Old Eesidents* Historical Aflsoeiatia 
(Lowell), vi, 71* 
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leeeiTed extra paj.^ 

The tpnding of p«7ver Imrma osiusni^ v. 3k annr 

almost exeliBKTdj by vcnusi fir & r^rati if leszfj 

fifty yeark In Henry Car?y"f "" Edsj nt '^np^m.'* 

^tritten in 1835. power kcm v*a~riz^ is fianaef » a 

women's oceiqiatiGn azki frnn Jsshs X-:ir:2rmf«ry b 

•cccunt of the indistry wriH'Si a f -^^ 7=»arf lari^-. i 

seems clear that the eT2Et«:=i :f in-±;r rirl -r^Ea-p^^ 

^^a muTersal here. S^t&r of tK :if5»!sc *2ira:j-?e§ ia 

tt^e New England milk to-iaj saj lirry ■«!: rsnisni^tr 

^hen weaYing w« so nnrreraZy €rcsa6*r^i '•^lot^'s 

^'^rt that a ** man wearer " was hrid 'zp v p"iic*» 

ri^cule for holding a " wc^nan's i':b." As liie as 

^^BO, in the discnssiocs of thr X*w ErrU-vi 0:troa 

^r^nufactnrere* AsEoeiation. a wearer is Tiriforsily 

'^f^ired to as ** she." * An intrresting old rspl-ryee 

^^ the Waltham mills, a man who has worketi wntinxi- 

on^y there since the forties, says he cannc t r^njember 

"^Ving seen any ** men wearers '' until about the time 

^^ the Civil War. He believes that the first men to 

^^I'k in the weaving rooms in Waltham were immi- 

^**^nt English weavers. 

Mechanical improvements, however, have gradually 
'^ to the snbstitntion of men for women until at the 

^ Other detafls of Hiuiimh Borden's Kfe are to be found in mn 
^^tsuB by MiflB S. H. Wizoo which was published in the FaU 
^^^^icr Evening News, May 28, 1903. 

, ^ *' Reports of New England Cotton Manufacturers' Associa- 
**^^«^" October 21, 1860, pp. 28, 29. 
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present time weaving threatens to become '^ men's 
work." The number of looms which a single opera- 
tive can tend has constantly increased, and the ten- 
dency has been all along to a higher and higher rate 
of speed. When the power loom was first introduced, 
a weaver tended only a single loom and that loom 
ran from 80 to 100 picks a minute. It was not long 
before the invention of the rotary temple made it 
possible for an operative to tend two looms instead 
of one and those looms ran at a higher speed so that 
the result was about 260 picks a minute. In 1850 
four looms with a total of about 600 picks a minute 
could be watched by a single weaver. In 1895 one 
operative could tend eight looms which ran a total 
of about 1,500 picks a minute. The invention of the 
automatic loom enormously increased the number of 
looms to an operative until to-day a single weaver 
may tend as many as twenty looms running more 
than 4,500 picks per minute.* 

The effect of the introduction of these new looms 
has .been to reduce still further the number of women 
employed. The statement in the census of 1900 that 
the ** improved high-speed and automatic loomSy 
many of which are put under the charge of one 
weaver, can be operated most efficiently by men "* 

* On this p)oint see a little volume called " Labor-Savinir 
Looms," 1905, published by the Draper Company, which manu- 
factures these looms. See also the 1905 " Census of Manufac- 
tures/* iii, p. 50. 

* "Twelfth Census (1900): Manufactures," Pt. iii, 32. 
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is borne out by the following table, showing the 
number of men and women employed as weavers in 
1905. Data are given separately for Massachosetts, 
the state in which the industry has had the longest 
history because the situation there is of special inter- 
est. 

COTTON-MILL WEAVERS* 





Number of 
Weavers in the 
United States. 


Number of 
Weavers in the 

State of 
Massachusetts. 




48,248 

48,325 

2,238 


14,554 

16,473 

531 


JJomcn over sixteen 

^^hildren under sixteen 



This table is of very great interest since it shows 

that the number of men and of women weavers is 

now substantially equal. In 1900 the *' Census of 

Manufactures " said with regard to this point : *' It is 

well known to those conversant with the industry 

that only a few years ago the weaving of cotton 

goods was regarded as peculiarly the work of 

women. The introduction of improved and fast 

looms has led more and more to the emplo3rment 

of men as weavers. The tendency is so marked that 

the next enumeration should show the men in a 

majority." 

The number of men, however, has been increasing 
not only in the weaving rooms but in the spinning 

^ Data for this and following table are from the 1905 "Census 
of Manufactures," iii, 50. 
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dqwrtnksxit as wriL Tke ■nAer rf 
in tlm e^ifODtrj lus sever beeoBie ¥«3r 
flpimuot^ luH renuiiicd ^rriiiidj as 
nm. On tlw^ odier band, the 
tended bf m#n as well as bjr 
has b<<tk, as the foDovin^ table 
r^ry eonriderable number of men are 
ail spiimen. 



COrrOX-MILL "SPTXXEBS"' IX the rXTTED STATES 
Di 1905 




Men OT«r sixteen j 10,709 4,866 t 15^575 

Women artr nxteen ■ 25,701 | 25^701 

CUkiren un/!er sixteen ' 19,078 \ 19^078 



Total j 55,488 4,866 60^354 



Th#fre are now, then, more than fifteen thonsand 
m(m employed in the cotton mills at spinning, an oc- 
cupation which belonged historically to women in 
the home and an occupation which in the early days 
of the machine system was equally their own in the 
factory. While it is not possible to follow in detail 
all of the changes in the technique of an industry so 
elaborate in its mechanical processes, the changes in 
anrHher important occupation, that of ** dressing '' or 
ui/Jng the yam, may be noticed as a further illustra- 
tion of the way in which improvements in machinery 
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liaire tended to displace women in favor of men oper- 
atives, 

" Dressing'* was long one of the beat paid oeeu- 
pations for women in the mills but in the year 1866 
a new machine for sizing yam, known a» the slasher, 
'was imported. Before this time the work had been 
done by the dressing machines worked by women. 
The slasher was found to be very successful as a 
means of saving labor and was rapidly installed. 
When the New England Cotton Manufacturei's' As- 
sociation met in 1869^ the new machine was diseussed 
and the question was raised by one member, '* Do 
ladies or gentlemen tend the slashers!'* The answer 
waSj " My impression is that we can nse girls, in 
part, but we have not tried them,'* * But the work 
proved to be physically exhausting and the eubstitu- 
tion of men slasher-tenders for w^omen who had worked 
at the dressing machines was inevitable. In an in- 
^teresting book of reminiscences, Mrs. Robinson, one 
^Kf the early mill girls of Lowell, reports as one of 
' the changes which she found in going back to the 
old mill where she worked nearly half a centui^' be- 
fore, til at the room in which the girls of her day 
had tended the dr^sing machines was 6Ued with 
men, who were, of course, operating slashers. 

The tendency toward a decrease in the proportion 
of women employed in the mills is also indicated by 
the eensns statistics for the industry as a whole. It 

^ ** TranBactiona New Eaglaud Cotton Manufacturers' Absoci^ 
tion/' isa9, p, 14, 
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has already beeo pointed out that early statistics 

I employment are extremely incomplete. It Is impossible 
to obtain any statement, even approximately accurate, 
of the absolute number of women employed until the 
close of the third decade of the nineteenth century. 
But a failure to obtain the total number of employees 
does not necessarily mean that it is impossible to find 
a basis for estimating the percentage which women 
formed of that totaL For if a census gives the rela- 
tive numbers of men and women operatives for the 
factories reporting, then even if a great many estab- 
lishments fail to report and make the totals so incor- 
rect as to be uaelesSj still the percentage of women 
is likely to be very much the same in the establish^ 
mcnts that do not report as in those that do. 
is, the percentage which women form of the tol 
number of employees, is not likely to change muel 
even with a great change in the totals themselves 
is important to note, too, that so far as errors mi 
exist in the reports sent in, they are likely to be 
the direction of an underestimate rather than in 
overestimate of the number of women; for factorii 
sending in careless returns after the manner of cej 
sus- taking in the early years, often reported on 
the ** number of employees *' without indicating t 
number of each sex* Such returns would invariaW 
be entered as '* men employed " and the percental 
of women operatives be made to appear smaller thj 
_ it really was. 

Some of the estimates of the number of men ai 
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women employed in the mills before 1831 have al- 
ready been given* In 1881, when the convention of 
Ibe "Friends of Indiistiy *' met in New York, a 
Committee on the Cotton InduBtry was appointed, 
which returned some interesting statistics, a part of 
T»hich^ those relating to the number of employees, 
we reproducecl in the table on the following page. 
For the period between 1831 and 1850 no data re- 
litbg to the niimber of men and women operative 
ia the whole country have been found; but from 
1S50 tu the present time the federal census has f ur- 
zusled statistics which are fairly reliable ^ and for 
convenience, these data from the census, with the 
t^'o most useful of the earlier estimates, have been 
uieorporated in the table on page 102* In order to 
show not only the change in the proportion of men 
ind women era ploy ed, but the relative importance of 
the eotton industry at different periods as furnishing 
WJ occupation either for men or women, the number 
of employees out of every ten thousand persona in 
^Jio population over ten years of age has also been 
*^'mputed- 

To accompany these statistics for the country as a 
^iole, a table has been prepared from data for Massa- 
thuaettSj showing the number of employees for each 
decade since 1831, which has been throughout 
the whole period the most important cotton manu- 
ficturing state. A study of statistics for the state 
there the industry has the longest history and where 
it m most concentrated is, in some respectSp more il* 
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TABLE I 

Statibtics of Employment for the AatERicAit Corrow 1*^ 

DoarRY IN THE La8t Centpry 










Nt/tf»Em 










CoTTow Mill Ek- 










cw»TisK« oar ow 


P«r- 




NuHBEit or 


EnrrLOTREa. 


EvKnT 10,000 








!W POfULJ^TtOM 


Womee 
Vartatd 


Djire. 






ovmv. Ten Yvau 








or Aats. 


of AIIEffl- 




Men. 


WottWD, 


Mm. 


WoTEieo. 


1811 » 


500* 


3,500* 






.4 


1816 > , 


34,000* 


66,000* 


, 






1831 ' 


18,538 


38,037 


53 


Ill ( 
74 I 


68 


1850* 


33,lfi0 


59,136 


39 


64 


1860 > 


46,859 


75,169 


41 


69 


62 


1870* 


54,031 


81,337 


38 


58 


60 


1880 


75,081 


99,679 


40 


55 


57 


1890 


100,319 


118,557 


41 


51 


54 


1900 


154,642 


148,219 


52 


52 


49 


1005 


166,284 


149,590 


- 




47 


♦Est 


imatea only* 






■ 






* From SecTeiury Gallatin 'a " Report on Maaufactureir" 
"American State Papera: Finance,** ii, 427, 

* From " Report of the Committee on Commerce and 
facturcs," idem, Ui, 82, 

* From "Report of the Committee on Cotton,** *'AddreM 1 
Proceedings of the Convention of the Frienda of Iitdufltry »t 
New York" (1831), p. 112, 

♦Statistics from "U. 9. Seventh Censua (1850): Maniifjw> 
tares, " 

■Statistics from ''IT. S, Eighth Census (1S60): Manufae^ 
turea.** 

* From 1870^1905, statmtiee from the " U, 8, Census of Manu- 
factures** for different decadest with the number of chUdfti] 
eliminated. For the method used in obtaining these ataturticfl 
see Appendjii B« 
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Imninating for a historical study of this kind than 
statistics for the country at large. 



TABLE II 

Statoticb of Emflotmsnt in the Cotton Indubtbt — 
Massachusetts 



Date. 




Percentece of 


Men. 


Women. 


Women. 


1831^ 

1837 

1845 

1855 > 

1865 

1875 

1885 

1895* 

1905 


2,665 
4,997 
6,303 

'9,102 
24,814 
27,033 
41,184 
46,186 


10,678 
14,757 
14,507 

i5,*024 
35,362 
33,099 
41,925 
41,847 


80 
75 
70 

62 
59 
55 
50 
48 



A study of these tables points to some interesting 
conclusions: (1) That for three quarters of a century, 
the period for which data for a comparison are avail- 

' Data for 1831 from the " Report of the Committee on Cotton," 
"Address and Proceedings of the Convention of Friends of Indus- 
try at New York" (1831), p. 112. Other data are from the 
State Industrial Census from decade to decade until 1905; the 
1905 industrial census is not yet available and statistics for that 
y^ are from the Federal 1905, ''Census of Manufactures," 
diildren eliminated as in the former table. 
' The census taken in 1855 does not furnish these data. 
*An enumeration taken on the day when the greatest number 
of operatives were employed counted more men than women, 
I e., men, 43,705; women, 43,247 — ^women forming only 40 per 
eent of the total. " Massachusetts State Census: Manufactures," 
1895, p. 537. 
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abl^, tlK proportion of men in ike 

\M:0tn Kt<:adi]y increasmg wliile the 

«m hhH been as steadil v decraEn^ In 

ntiiM/risni women's indoitiy. the woaea sre beiiif 

Jilowlj displaced by men. TTomeii ftvaxcd. in romid 

rirjmfiers, from two thirds to thi«e foartii&. ind is 

ftfnfin districts as high as nine tenths, of the total 

utuu\Mir of opcfratives in the fint half of the cc ulaiy ; 

but this proportion has been declining nntiL in tbe 

tw<;nti«4h fMuiury, the men outnumber the woDen. 

'rhjK n;Iatively greater increase in the prop(»tioii 
of mt'Ti has, moreover, been ofScially re^ogniied for 
Wftfui y*'.hrH ; and the eensns has more than once stated 
<'mp}iatir!ally that there is a decreasing proportian of 
woftit'ii 'rriiployifd in the cotton mills. Thus in 1900 the 
** Tw^-Iffh 0;nsiis/' after discussing various statistiei 
nliti'ijii^ iff ihfi cotton indiLstrj', pointed out that one 
if/j;;ortafil fact resulting from their examination was 
*' i\nii the tendency is more and more to the employ- 
nurd of nif'.n/' ^ 

The more recent 1905 ** Census of Manufactures" 
fuaV.trH the intenrstinjr comment that ** the ratio of 
Vht- n\\Ui\i('T of men employed [in the cotton industry] 
to the total number of wage earners has been con- 
stantly increasinf^ since 1870. The increase in this 
ratio, amounting to 15 per cent, was made largely 
at the expense; of the women wage earners, whose ratio 
has decreawd 10.8 per cent during tbe thirty-five 

> "Twelfth Census (1900): Manufactures," Pt. iii, 32. 
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J6ai%'' The census also calk attention to the fact 
that *' without any concert of action— perhaps uncon- 
Bciaualy to the general body of mannfacturers— there 
]< a filow but steady displacement of women by men. 
In the New England States in twenty-five years the 
pmportion of women employed has dropped from 
49.7 per cent to 45 per cent; that of men has 
1^ from 36.2 per cent to 49 per eent"* Had 
a longer period been selected for a comparison, 
ttiese differences would have been even more 

Tile second conclusion of interest is that the cotton 
in&aufactiire now employs a relatively smaller pro- 
Pinion of the total number of women in the country 
than formerly. It is clear that the men have not 
only gained numerical ty from the expansion of the 
iiidii3trj\ but tliey have gained at the expense of the 
Women. But since this has been such a rapidly ex- 
paiidmg iodustry, it would not necessarily follow 
^i Work in the cotton mills had become a relatively 
l^ important occupation for women merely because 
'^^men formed a smaller proportion of the total num- 
"^ of persons employed. Table I would aeemj how- 
^^*?rj to indicate that this has been the case. While 
*^ 1831 about one hundred out of every ten thousand 
women over ten years of age, and in 1850 about 
*^veaty out of the same number worked in the cotton 
^^\ when the last census was taken but fifty women 
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1905 "Census of M^uiiifactures/* Pt, iii, 30, and Pt. i. 
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wert wo employed.' It vill appear ht 

dEaling with ecnditkiDft of life and 

BUiiicad ehange in the eiiq>lajBieBl of 

to h: noted tcnrard the ekae of tke 

and it if probable tliat the devjiiie k 

»M€; that time. Pereentage in uiaata for 

d^^eade sinee 1B50 in the number of mttfwimin < 

tiT«s and in the popnlatxm hare aho bees **t^*^ 

and are giyen in the table belov. 

TABLE in 

VaicEWTAQZ JxcxEASEB FOK Each Dbcask FBOH 1850 10 1900 
iji THZ NnfBzx OP Gonos-Mnx. Emhotkbi jjd a 

THE POPTLATIOS OTER TKS YmaMB ' 





WoMn. ! 


1 


En. 


I/t/AZ^l. 


f>>tto& Mm 


Popnlatioo 


GocxcnlGIl 


»> J ■ -^ - 


OMrrktire*. 


orrer 10 Yeuv. 


Ozmnxirrs. 


OrerlOTcBi. 




Per Cent 


PcrCcBt 


. PcrGst 




I&treue. 


Increftae. 


Ix^rnue. 




ii5.y>-ivJo 


27 


37 


41 


37 


iy»-ii^o 


8 


27 


15 


1 3* 


li^CHlJysO 


22 


29 


39 


i 31 


i^>-iy^i 


19 


28 


34 


30 


i'^jfy-lW) 


25 


22 


54 


22 



It bi clear from this table that the rate of increase 
hi the ntunber of women cotton operatives has been 

' Round Dumben, instead ci those indicated in the tJible, are 
p^iTpoaely used because it is desired to emphaaie the fact that 
MJt^Aute MCCVTWcy cannot be obtained from such data as exists. 

'Pereeotages computed from statistics of employment in 
Taljle I and ftatistics of population fitmi federal census. 
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smaDer than the rate of monease in the ffmale popu* 
l&tion oyer ten jemrs of aige until the lad decade, 
when the statisties seem to point to a riifhtlj greater 
ioereaae. Even daring the last deeade it should be 
noted that the rate of increase is fifty-four per eent 
for men operatives and but trenty-five per eent for 
women operatives^ while the male and female pecula- 
tion increased at the same rate. 

It is true that these census data, when carefolly 
examined,* are seen to be in may respects faolty and 
^unsatisfactory for porposes of comparison over a long 
term of years. They do not, therefore, furnish any 
^^ct statistical expression of the decrease in the pro- 
Portion of women employees; and, indeed, it must be 
^^cognized that no accurate percentage measure of 
^ change can ever be obtained. But these data 
^, with all their imperfections, of very great inter- 
^ and significance ; and they have been used because 
they are suflBciently trustworthy to indicate a general 
fendency, and the tendency to which they point un- 
^'^kably is the growing preponderance of men in 
fte mills. 

In general it may be said that there are two im- 
Poitant reasons explaining the displacement of the 
^oman operative. The first, which has already been 
^^senssed, is the fact that in the progress of mechani- 
^l invention in the industry cotton machinery has 
^ded constantly to become heavier and to be oper- 

'^ Appendix B, which diaciuwew the oenmis statistics in^W 
«^terdctaiL %. 
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CHAPTER VII 

*^^UiY MILL OPERATIVES : CONDITIONS OP LIFE AND WORK 

Turning from the more technical questions con- 
nected with the employment of women in the mills 
^ the social aspects of their work, some interesting 
changes are to be noted. There is a traditional he- 
^^t that the early cotton industry was carried on 
'mder idyllic conditions in this country, particularly 
"i New England. Lowell, the famous ** City of 
Spindles " of the period from 1825 to 1850, when 
^xicy Larcom and her friends worked in the mills and 
published the Lowell Offering, is frequently com- 
pared with the Lowell of the twentieth century, 
^bere only eight per cent of the inhabitants are of 
^tive parentage, and where the mills are filled with 
Irifih, French Canadians, Armenians, Portuguese, and 
Poles; and as a result it is charged that the factory 
population of New England has deteriorated. In 
attempting, however, to trace the history of the 
^^'^wiges that have been brought about, it is necessary 
^ consider conditions of life and work apart from 
"*e character and nationality of the operatives. With 
^^^d to the former, we find so many unmistakable 
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improTementa, sach aa Aorter bonra^ and man mii- 
tary (sonditiQna in mills and towns alike, tiiat if the 
flame elaaa of op«ratrtres had renamed, we ahoold le- 
eord a large measure of progreaa. 

Bat the moat striking feature in the evohxtkn of 
the New England factory town is the change in the 
eharaeter of the operatives — the fact tiiat the women 
in the mills to-day are not the deteriorated deseend- 
anta of the girls who formed Improvement CirdeB 
and attended Emerson's Lyceum lectures. The 
granddaoghters of the first mill girls are now to be 
found in the women's colleges^ while the women who 
have taken their places in the mills are immigrants 
or the children of immigrants — ^in the terms of the 
well-known census classification '' foreign-bom or of 
foreign parentage." 

Lncy Larcom once said that " there was, indeed, 
nothing peculiar about the Lowell mill girls, except 
that they were New England girls of the older and 
hardier stock." This one point of difference, how- 
evfrr, is so fundamental that it made the miD town 
of that time a different world from the immigrant 
fa/^)ry city of to-day. And it is further sympto- 
matic of the line of delimitation that is now drawn 
between occupations for middle-class and occupa- 
tions for working-class women. Before 1850 this 
line was scarcely discernible in New England, and' 
work in the mills involved no social degradation* 
There was, indeed, no ** field of employment" 
for educated women, and opportunities for train- 
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^ practically did not exist. A few months' term | 
*8 a schoolmistress was a very unremunerativo j 
Pupation, and as will be pointed out, this was fre- \ 
quently combined with mill work as a sort of by- 
^ployment. 

Then, too, the old respectable domestic occupations 
^i been taken away from the household. Spinning? 
^i weaving were no longer a source of income except 
^ factory work. Tailoring was still left, and a few 
^or employments, but to be self-supportinj? in the 
home was difficult.^ It was these daughters of iNcw 
England farmers — ^girls with energy, perseverance, 
*nd ambition to do not only for themselves but for 
^ttere, who for a period of nearly half a century 
(^ughly from 1810 to 1860) formed the great body 
^f cotton-mill employees in certain parts of New 
Ejigland. 

These girls were the sisters of the young men who 

^ei^ '* going West " to the great states of the prairie 

^tintry, and they had something of the pioneer spirit 

"^^mselves — a willingness to venture into a new in- 

^^istrial world, and confidence in their ability to 

^*^^e it a world in which they could live with dignity 

*^d self-respect. They had attended the common 

*^hcK)lB, and some of them were saving their hard- 

^^H earnings to enter the well-known women's acad- 

^'^ies or seminaries of the day. Lucy Larcom wrote 

"Hie Lowell Offering^ v, 279, contains an interenting ae- 
^^^^^^t of the occupationa of well-to-do farmers' daughten in the 
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that " for twent3r years or more Lowell might 
been looked upon as a rather select industrial seho 
for young people. The girls there," she saM, *' we 
just such girls as are knocking at the doors 
young women's colleges to-day. They had cor 
to work with their hajids, but that could tm 
hinder the working of their minds also/' Sor 
of them were able to attend such schools m Bra. 
ford Academy half the year, by working in t" 
milk the other half and *' Mt. Holyoke Seminar 
broke upon tlie thoughts of many of them as a rhm 
of hope,** I 

In short, the underlying cause which made the fi* 
great '■ City of Spindles " so exceptional was ti 
presence in the mills of young women of charac^ 
and ability, to whom at that time few other emplo 
ments were open. When an opportunity suddea 
came to them to satisfy their desire for pecuniary 1 
dependence and their longing for educational adva 
tages by engaging in factory work, there was 
reason for hesitation, save a vague prejudice agai 
factory labor which had grown up out of stories 
English mill towns. This did, for a time, perha] 
act as a deterrent, and many girls preferred to go A 
working at some more ** genteel " employment " 
seventy-five cents a w^eek and board ; but the influen 
of the bolder spirits was soon felt, and steady wo 
at high wages became an attraction too great to t 
sist* There was, after all, no reason why they shoo- 
not do together work which their mothers had b^ 
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d(% is tbdr emu bomm Tkej trent eflgieTl>\ there- 
tm, loop disluees to Lowe^' to Waltliiuii, to ^[jm- 
cbntCT, and other early mill cities. StatisUca for 
IftM dMnml that of 6,320 women m the LoweU niiUs, 
ooJj one rig:hth wert^ tmrn Massachusetts, while the 
gieal majority were from Maine, New Ilampshire, and 
Venaost This assodation with girls from different 
plaoo, in a period when traveling was almost on* 
blown, WIS considered one of the delightful features ^H 
of faetoo* life in LowelL ^M 
Sinee their operatives were for the most part young ^H 
^FOaen from good familiea living temporarily away 1 
fi^om their homes, the corporations, if they wishc<i to 1 
teep thifl highly desirable body of employees^ were 1 
obliged to provide mutable li\itig accommodationa for 1 
ttem in the new factory towns. To meet Ihifl need | 1 
tie corporation boarding house was devised. Rows ^H 
of brick tenements to be used as boarding houses ^^ 
^^re built near the miUs of the corporation, and | 
^omen of known respectability and even of gen- 1 
nine refinement were put in charge of them. The ^J 
ilerrimack corporation at Lowell in 184?) owned ^H 
^'8 houses, 35 boarding bouses for women opera- 1 


' Bpecul fttteation ta giveo to Lowclt in this dlicu^on b«cAua« ^M 
'* Was tho most conHpicuoua of the early mill towns, an*! thrcmgb- 
°'it the history of the eotton indufitrj% and still at the preasfit j 
^^^e, an important &nd typical one* Other towns in tho ** Lowell 
****trict/' which included Mam© and New Hampahirei w«ra 
"W«fcl©d aft^ it. In Rhode Island and the dbtriot about 
^tdence^ the "family ayitcm*' prevailed, and oondiUaori were 
^^ le39 eatiaf&ctory. Soe Appendix B, 
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tives, 10 for meiij and a large number of compaoy 
tenemeiits. 

Perhaps the most tj^Jiaal head of a ** company 
boarding-house '' was a widow who was left with a 
family to provide for, and whose own daughters 
could work in the mills. Lucy Larcom 's mother pro- 
vided for her eight children by moving to Lowell and 
taking mill-girl boarders in a corporation tenemental 
and Harriet Hanson ^s ^ aunt and mother are other ex-^^ 
amples of th^e notable '* home-mothers, '' or ** board- 
ing-women ' as they were often called. Such wom< 
were, of coursCj likely to be very much interested in 
everything connected with the welfare of the girls 
under their care. But the corporations themselv^^^ 
were not lajc in the matter, and had rules drawn uj^| 
regarding the conduct of the girls in their boarding 
houses. Thns they not only regulated the dwelling 
places and food of their operatives, bat dictated the 
time of going to bed and the rules of social inter- 
course.^ For the most part, the operativc?s in the 
early days seemed to have made few objections to 
the system but occasionally a considerable measure 
of opposition is found* In one of the early factory 
tracts, issued by the Female Labor Reform Associa- 



^ Harriet Hanson , later Mrs^ Robinsonj afterwards became 
distinguished in the womaii suffrage movement, and 13 the author 
of the book of Lowell rcminiscencea, ''Loom and Spindle/' whicli 
IB frequently referred to in this chapter. 

^ Appendix D containa copies of the niles used in Lowell and 
in the Foignaud aod Plant boarding bouses at Lancaster* 
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tim of Lowell,* eomplamt i§ made of the wcanst*nK* 
^^t c*f oorporatioo control. At the close of thf 
d^ i work, the operatiTe was said to he watched to 
meOmi her footsteps did not *' drag beyond the cor^ 
pofBtimi limits *' and whether she wished it or not 
^ was snbjeeted to the manifold inconvenieiiecs of 
a Ufgip crowded hoarding hous«, where, tw\ it 
aid tliat the price paid for her accommodation 
*> utterly insignificAtit that it would not insure to her 
tJj€ coimiion comforts of life. 

This was the high tide of corporation paternalism 
ifi New England, when the girls not only slept in 
^^pan^ houses, but went to company churches and 
^uently spent their earnings at company stores.* 
^en a girl entered a LoweU mill, she was required 
to sign what was known as a *^ regulation paper/" 
tnndrng herself to attend regularly some pkce of puh^ 
^c worship. On the Merrimack corporation, during 
^^ period known as " Kirk Boott's reign/' every 
P^i^n employed was obliged to pay a regular 
J^^mthly fee for the support of &t. Anne's, an Episco- 
palian ehureh established by Mr. Boott wittiont re- 
gard to the different religious beliefs of his opera- 

^% who, of course, greatly resented this * * company 

*lhls "association** b interesting as an i^jcample of an early 
orgamsatioD among women. It presents a wrttten ad- 
*"^ at the first Industrial Congcress of the United States (New 
^^ IMS), 

^Company stores were not a featuris of the Lowell eystenii 
hut they were common enough in the early factory days thraugb- 
oui New England. See Chapter XII, p, 272. 
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church." The agent of the corporation let the pews 
to persons who were employed in the mills or M'ho 
occupied company houses; he also made the contract 
with the rector and paid his salary and the other 
expenses of the church, and in retnrn reserved fro^l 
the wages of each operative a fixed sum for ** pm^ 
poe@ of public worship, no matter whether they a^ 
tended this church or not* ' ' ^ ^M 

There had grown up, in short, a thoroughgoing 
system of corporation control, and it was in harmony 
with that system that boarding-house keepers^ as well 
as overseers, were to be directly responsible to tlfl 
agent for the moral as well as the ph^^sical welfare 
of those in their care. It was a rule that no immoral 
person should be employed in any capacity in th^ 
mills, and there is every reason to believe that it w^| 
rigidly enforced. Indeed, abundant e\idence exis^^ 
to show that * ' from the beginning, Lowell had a high 
reputation for good order, morality, piety, and all 
that was dear to the old-fashioned New Englander's 
heart." 

I It followed as a matter of course that these capable, 
ambitious girls did not stay long in the mills. Janies 
Montgomery described them as farmers* daughters 
who came into the factory for ** perhaps a year or 

*See Justice Hoar's opinion in the oa??e of the Attyonicy 
General cr, rd. tUe RccUir, ctCx, of St. Anne's Cburch tm. the 
Merrimack Corporation, 14 Gray (Mass.) 58S, See also Robin- 
eon, pp* 78 and 21, Larcora in AUajitiC Monihl^^ xlviii, 599, and 
the nikd of the Lowell Manufacturing Company, in App 
D of this volume. 
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two, and frequently for but a few months," and 
then went home. *' There were," he said, ** great 
numbers of inexperienced hands in every factory." 
Many of them were working to get money for some 
cherished purpose; to send a brother to college or to 
prepare him for the ministry; to pay off a mortgage 
on the paternal farm, or to earn money for their own 
edncation that they might become superior school- 
nustresses or even missionaries. 

Girb of this latter class were, moreover, often 
eager to avail themselves of the ** opportunities " 
^hich a city like Lowell offered, and from which 
they were quite shut off in lonely farmhouses and 
country villages. In Lowell there was the Lyceum, 
^hich brought John Quincy Adams and Edward 
Everett and Ralph Waldo Emerson there to lecture, 
>nd which was said to be ** more patronized by the 
Jnill people than any mere entertainment " of that 
day; indeed, the women operatives formed two thirds 
rf the Lyceum audiences. There were ** lending- 
libraries," too, and as a further means of culture a 
" debating club "; and the churches with their female 
'^evolent societies, female charitable societies, fe- 
^e education societies, female missionary societies, 
indeed, '* female " circles of every kind, furnished 
*n outlet for activities of many sorts.* 

^See, for example, the list in Benjamin Floyd's "Supplement 

^ the Lowell Directory of 1836, Containing Names of the Fe- 

"**!« Employed and Places of Employment in the Various 

^ufacturing Establishments in this City, etc." (Lowell, 1836). 
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More definitely their own were the French or Ger- 
man classes which some of the girls maintained in 
their factory boarding house, and the famons ** hot- 
provement Circle," of whose work the columns of the 
Lowell Offering bear lasting testimony.* Sympto- 
matic, too, of the intellectual interests of the operir 
tives is the fact that rules were needed to prevent 
reading in the mills. Bringing books with them 
when they came to work was strictly forbidden, and 
among an old list of discharges the following, evi- 
dently typical, case appears: 

** March 14, 1839. Ann , No. 2 spinning 

room ; discharged for reading in the mill ; gave her 
a line stating the facts." 

With real Puritan zeal the girls tried to evade the 
rule by refusing to believe that the Bible could be 
among the forbidden books, and so persistently were 
the Scriptures taken into the mill that an overseer 



* The Lowell Offering: A Repository of Original Artides WriUet^ 
Exclusively by Females Actively Employed in the Mills, 1841 -^ 
1845, 5 vols., and the New England Offering: A Magazine of In^ 
dustry Written by Females Who are or Who Have Been Factor^ 
0}yer olives y Harriet Farley, editor, 1845-50, 3 vols., were preced-^ 
ed by an ealier periodical. The Operatives* Magazine, 1840-41^ 
edited by Lydia S. Hall and Abby A. Goddard. The magann^ 
was published by "an Association of Females,** but oontribu^ 
tions were solicited from "operatives of both sexes." See Luc^ 
Larcom, "Mill Giris* Magazines," AUardic Monthly, xlviii, ancJ 
Robinson, "Loom and Spindle," Chapters VI, VII. A famous 
collection of extracts from The LoweU Offering, " Mind Amon^ 
the Spindles," was published in London and contained an intro^ 
ductory tribute by Harriet Martincau. 
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who ** cared more for law than for gospel *' reaped 
a harvest of confiscated bibles. To large numbers of 
earnest and ambitious New England girls in the 
second quarter of the last century, the cotton mill 
spelled opportunity and opened for them paths of 
knowledge and independence of which in the past 
they had only vaguely dreamed. 

Work in the mills competed as an alternative em- \ 
ployment with teaching, and it was very common to ' 
find the schoolmistress in the mill during part of the 
year at least.* On the Merrimack corporation alone 
there were at one period more than one hundred and 
fifty women operatives who had been at some time 
^gaged in teaching school.^ Some of them still 
taught in the smnmer and returned to factory work 

^ In Lucy Larcom's "An Idyl of Work," one of the characters 
thus deecribed herself and her associates: 

" In plain words, 
I am a schoolma'am in the summer time 
As now I am a Lady of ihe Loom. 
• . . inside those factory walls 
The daughters of our honest yeomanry. 
Children of tradesmen, teachers, clergymen, 
Their own condition make in mingling." 

' Statement of superintendent of the Merrimack Mills, quoted 
'^ ''Fifth Annual Report of Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation," p. 98. The Superintendent added : " The average wages 
^ these ex-teachers I find to be 17| per cent above the general 
ATerage of our mills, and about 40 per cent above the wages of 
^ twenty-six who cannot write their names." A similar state- 
''^tin "Massachusetts House Document No. 98," p. 14, esti- 
^tes the number of teachers at 180. 
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for the winter months. Miss Larcom tells us tha 
an agent who canie from the west for sehool teacher 
was told by her own pastor that five hundred coul^ 
easily be furnished from among the Lowell mil 
girls,* And the ranks of the primary and gramma 
school teachers in Lowell were frequently replemsbe* 
from among the mill operatives. 

Teaching was far from being a satisfactory em 
ployment for women in the first half of the eentui^ 
The expediency of employing more women teacher 
was urged upon the various towns in Massaehusett; 
in 1837^ but a decade later, when Horace Mann i£ 
sued his final report, he was obliged to call attention 
to the fact that Bchoolmistresaes were still so inad^ 
quately paid that women in many occupations iJ 
mills and factories earned six or seven times » 
much as women teachers. Higher salaries and mor 
permanent employment would be necessarj^ he said 
before school committer could *' escape the mortifieii 
tion which they now* sometimes suffer, of being ovel" 
bid by a capitalist w^ho wants them for his factor; 
and who can afford to pay them more for superixi 
tending a loom or a spinning frame/' ^M 

The mills offered not only regular employment SB 
higher wages, but educational advantages whic 
many of the operatives prized even more high] J 
Moreover^ the girl who had worked in Lowell w^ 



^"New England Girtbood/' p. 25G. It is scarcely necessM 
to add that many did go, and that this and fiimitar *' opeoiag^ 
operated to withdmw gLrU of thb class into Buperior ocoupatio^ 
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looked upon with respect as a person of importance 
when she returned to her rural neighborhood. Her 
fasliionable dress and manners and her general air 
of independence were greatly envied by those who 
had not been to the metropolis and enjoyed its ad- 
Yax^tages.^ 

The women operatives were pretty uniformly of 
the same age at this period, few of them being 
joxxnger than sixteen or older than twenty-five, and 
the great majority in the early twenties. Although 
the practice of employing very young children in 
cortton mills was common enough at this time, yet in 
liO^well, Waltham, and similar places where the com- 
pany boarding-house system was maintained, the em- 
ployment of children was unprofitable, since the cost 
of board was more than a child could earn. In 
Rbode Island and the adjoining parts of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, the ** English" or ** family 
^y^tem " of hiring operatives was the rule, and it 
meant, of course, a much larger number of children 
^'^ong the employees than were to be found where 
^^ S3rstem of hiring individual operatives prevailed.* 
*^i^k Boott's estimate for Lowell, it may be remem- 
*^^>^, was that in 1827, in six mills employing twelve 
*^^iiidred persons, nine tenths of the operatives were ■ 
fei^oales, and only twenty were from twelve to f our- 

^ See, for example, the Lowell Offering, paaaun, and Scoresby, 
Ajnefrican Factories and their Female Operatives, " 1845, Chap- 
*^ HI, Sec. 2. 
^ See Appendix A. 
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teen years of age. Certainly there must ha^e been 
some children under twelve, for Mrs. Robinson wis 
only ten years old when she began work in the Lowdl 
mills, and Lucy Larcom was just eleven. 

Extreme youth, however, was no more rare than 
age. Out of a thousand women employed by the 
\ Lawrence corporation, there were only thirty who 
' were either married or widowed. In striking contrast 
is the Lowell of to-day, where thirty per cent of all the 
women in the cotton mills are married, widowed, or 
divorced, and where fewer than half fall within the 
age group of sixteen to twenty-four, which contained 
practically all of the women of the early period.^ 
Census statistics do not show, for cities like Lowell, 
how large a proportion of the married women opera- 



* Seo statistics from the ''Twelfth Census (1900): Occup^^ 
lions/' p. 600, which contains the following data regarding tJ>^ 
age and conjugal condition of the women cotton-mill operativ^^ 
of Ixiwell in 1900: 



Married 1,112 

Widowed 364 

Divorced 14 

1,490 
Single 3,441 

Total 4,931 



Age 10-15 206 

Age 16-24 2,049 

Age 25-44 2,144 

Age 45-64 482 

Age 65 up 36 

Total 4,917 



Age groups in the same industry for the United States as a whoB^^ 
show a much larger percentage of women operatives und^^ 
twenty-five. This is of course due to the wide extent of chil^ 
labor in some sections. 
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tives are foreign-bom or of foreign parenUg^; but 
such statistics are given for the United MaUx, und 
are of interest in this connection. The folknriug 
tables show the conjugal condition of wonun in the 
cotton mills of the United States: 

TABLE I« 

CoNxuQAL Condition or Women in Corrov Usllm, l^W 

Married V^/Wt 

Widowed O^iHl 

Divoroed Wi 

Single or unknown 9'S/>4V 

Total l'2f)/»JZ 

TABLE II » 

Pabentagb op Married Women in Oi/rrfm VLiiam 

Native white, native piuvnts 6,<J10 

Native white, foreign pftrent« 2^1 

Foreign white 10/»W 

Negroes 61 

Total l^fiHH 

Prom these data, which show that, of the 19,688 
Diarried women, 13,017 were either foreign-bom or 
^f foreign parentage, it is clear that the presence of 
^^^arried women in the mills and a great numerical 
^crease in the higher-age groups are unquestionably 
^ result of the employment of immigrant women. 

* "Twelfth Census (1900): OoeiQMtioiis," p. eexxiL 
' Ibiid., p. ocxxiv. 
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longrer hours meant an earlier release, 
and intelligent girl, in answering charg 
politieal speech about the abuses of the 
'* We never work more than twelve and 
a day; the majority would not be will 
lesSj if their earnings were less, as they' 
working a few years, and they wish to mii 
can while here,*' It is significant, too, 1 
torial in the New Fngland Offermg said 
to this point : * * Every overseer and girl 
England mills knows perfectly well, or 
that the majority, if not the whole 
weavers and spinners, prefer to work as 
can. * * - They enter the factories t-o ma 

Conditions in the corporation boarding 
ied much with the character of the womsr^ 
but in any ease the bedrooms were crow<i| 
comfortable, and little, if any, better vem J 
the mills. The comment of Dr. Curtis y, 
condition of the sleeping apartments wf^ ' 
endured so passively if the occupants hr- 
become habituated to such unwholesome « 
work. Another physician, Dr< Oilman Kii* 
Lowell Hospital, made an official complaiz 

* See also the New England Offering^ pp. 4S, 79; * 
said that the girla would rather work more houni thu 
Mr* G. gave them three quarters of an hour for br 
shut the gates to keep the girla out; atid . - . in t^ 
frota the time they eame out, one hundred wen 
bridge waitkig — and aot very p&tieotly eithei^f<. 
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satisfactory condition of her bills of mortalitj w&a 
pointed to with pride as an evidence of the bealthftd- 
oess of factory work and the superior eunditions un- 
der which the operatives lived. As a matter of fact, it 
not seem as if the eonditions either in the milts 
^1" in the boarding houses could have been besltlifal, 
but the girlg stayed so short a time, and bron^ht soeh 
?()od constitutions with them from the faFQi% that 
they seemingly escaped ill health as a result; or, if 
they became ill, they at once went back to their 
iiOHies, and Lowell's bill of health was left clean.* 
^any of them, too, worked only eight or ten months 
^t the year and spent the rest of the time in their 
^ mmiry homes, 

V CoDditiODs of work m the cotton mills of the first 
1 hili of the nineteenth century were, in fact, far from 
I t>t»ing aa superior as the early body of operatives. 
•I uie mills of thia period were badly constructed, from 
. I ttie point of view of sanitation ^ or safety, or comfort. 
They were for the most part narrow and extrcjnely 
%ii buildings, sometimes with seven stories; they 
*ere low-studded, heated by stoves, badly ventilated, 

«Ei:tniet from the Offering, which was inclined to be most 
ic, 18 of interefltr "The duughtcr leaves the farm, it is 
id, & plump, rosy-cheeked, strong, and bughing girl, and in 
ye&r cotaee back to them— better clad, ^tis true, and with 
re^oed ttuzmerSj and money for the dtschaige of their little dehta 
iod for the supply of their little wants — but alaa, how changed! 
« . . This is a dark picture , but there are even darker reallti^p 
and these in no inconaiderable numbers. "—iV'ew En^and Offfr~ 
mg, A^, IMS, p, 4. 
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straggling forward to what was before ns.''^ Thegr 
eyen took pride in the fact that they were above com- 
plaining about the physical discomforts of their woifc. 
The editor of the Offering says of the contribntonr 
'' They have done honor to their heads and hearts^ 
They have shown that their first and absorbinip 
thought was not for an advance of wages, or a reduc — 
tion of labor hours. They have given the impressiw^ 
that they were contented even with their humble lot^ 
. . . They have striven for improvement of head ant 
heart before that of situation. They have attendecL 
more to self -reformation than to the reformation of 
society." 

When it was charged that the editorial policy of 
the magazine was to present only the bright side of 
factory life and therefore to convey an essentially 
false impression, the answer of the editor was: 
'* Happy indeed are we, if our eyes can turn invol- 
untarily to the sunny side of the objects which arrest 
our gaze."^ 

' Larcom, in Atlantic Monthly , xlWii, 610. She says furtliff* 
"The mistaken impression went abroad that a paradise of work 
had at last been found. Romantic young women came from ft 
distance with roee-colored pictures in their minds of labor Uirof^ 
to pastime, which were doomed to be sadly blurred by disap- 
pointment." 

» See the closing editorial, Xew England Offering, i, 376: "We 
have been accused by those who seem to wish us no ill ... <if 
unfaithfulness to ourselves as exponents of the general character 
and state of feeling among the female population of this city* 
They say the Offering . . . does not expose all the evils and 
miaeriee and mortifications attendant upon a factory life. It 
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probably the average length of the working day be- 
fore May 1, 1847. '* Overtime," too, was not un- 
known, and the lamps were sometimes kept burning 
untQ nine or ten o'clock; but it was claimed as a 
justification that ** overtime was always voluntary.*' * 

In Pall River the hours must have been even long- 
er. For example, Hannah Borden's day, which, how- 
ever, belongs to an earlier period, seems to have been 
as follows : she rose at four, took her breakfast with 
her to the mills, and at five had her two looms under 
way. Prom seven-thirty to eight-thirty she had an 
hour for breakfast, at noon half an hour, and the 
looms did not stop again until half past seven at 
night It was eight o'clock before the Fall River 
girls of this period reached their homes, and they 
Were said to be so tired that it was not unusual for 
one to fall asleep at the supper table. 

In some Lowell mills the working day varied with 
tile season of the year from twelve hours in the win- 
ter to fourteen in the summer. It is an evidence of 
the temporary character of their employment that 
some of the girls who were on piece-work rates pre- 
ferred the longer hours since their object was to gain 
* certain fixed sum of money and then leave the mills, 
and the higher earnings that were the result of the 

* Miles, "Lowell as It Was and as It Is," 1847, p. 108. He 
^^: "The young woman, who is able, is generally willing lo 
^iig^e in it, as she draws the pay, to the extent of the extra 
^ork, of two girls, while she incurs the expense of the board of 
hit one." 
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ones formed a large majority who gave no aid or qrm- 
pathj to violent measures^ and the murmur of dis- 
affection soon died away. What reason had these 
young girls for nursing a sense of injustice, with all 
New England beckoning them back to their native 
hills, to the homes that were missing them, and would 
overflow with rejoicing when the absent sister or 
daughter should see for herself that it was no longer 
worth while for her to stay away." 

Moreover, these girls were compensated in some 
measure by the sense of being pioneers, and successful 
pioneers. They had a clear vision of the future, and 
saw that pecuniary independence with the opening of 
a large and remunerative field of employment for 
women held for them the promise of a new world. 
They had a conscious pride, too, in upholding the dig- 
nity of labor, in demonstrating that in a republic 
** work with the hands is no disgrace," and, above 
all, perhaps, in * * clearing away a few weeds from the 
overgrowTi track of independent labor for other wom- 
en. They practically said by numbering themselves 
among factory girls that in our country no real 
odium could be attached to any honest toil that any 
self-respecting woman might undertake." 

The poet Whittier, who saw many evils connected 
with the early cotton industry, found compensation 

pated. This strike lasted but three or four days, during which 
the girls ''placarded the fence of the mill-yard and door of tb« 
office with rhymes composed for the occasion" (McNeill, p. 89; 
see also pp. 103, 104). 
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for the hardships suffered in the mills in the fact that 
there, more than in any other mechanical employ- 
ment, woman's labor was placed essentially upon an 
equality with man's. Writing from Lowell, he said: 
** Here, at least, one of the many social disabilities 
luider which woman, as a distinct individual uncon- 
nected with the other sex, had labored in all times, 
is removed ; the work of her hands is adequately re- 
^^arded ; and she goes to her daily task with the con- 
sciousness that she is not spending her strength for 
naught"* 

On the whole, then, it seems fair to say that con- 
ations in early Lowell, 

That wonderfid city of spindles and looms. 
And thousands of factory f oik, 

*s it appeared to many girls at that time, were far 
from being so idyllic as those who are prone to idealize 
^e past would have us believe. Long hours, unsani- 
*wy mills, crowded boarding houses, compulsorily 
^pported corporation churches, all of these things 
•^ forgotten, and the young factory town seems to 
^ as it seemed to Dickens and other early visitors, 
^efficiently justified because of the remarkable in- 
^Uigence and refinement of its operatives. But their 
Pi^aence there was not symptomatic of ideal condi- 
^^us in the mills, but rather of the lack of alterna- 

*8ee the description of Lowell, "The Gty of a Day," in 
^ticr, "Prose Works," i, 351-^384. 
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tiye occupations for women of education or superior 
abilities at that time. Harriet Martinean, with to 
keen powers of observation, saw the sitoation truly 
when she wrote : " Twice the wages and half the toO 
would not have made the girls I saw happy and 
healthy, without that cultivation of mind which if- 
forded them perpetual support, entertainment, and 
motive for activity. Their minds were so open to 
fresh ideas as to be drawn off from thoughts of them- 
selves and their own concerns.'* 

It should, perhaps, be asked at this point: How 
far were the girls of the Improvement Circle typical 
of the whole body of Lowell operatives? And hoW 
far was Lowell a typical example of the mill towB^ 
of the period? The first question is raised by th^ 
editor of the Lowell Offering herself. Have these fai^ 
tory ** blues," as they loved to call themselves, rep-' 
resented the factory operatives as a class? she asks^ 
and replies : * * In truth it is such a promiscuous clas^ 
that it would be impossible for any one magazine or' 
paper, ... to represent them. It is generally con- 
ceded that they represent the more intelligent por- 
tion of them.'' 

But certainly Emeline and Lucy Larcom, Margaret 
Foley and Harriet Farley would have been excep- 
tional in any group of women ; Miss Larcom, writing 
later of her early associates, says in her quiet, truth- 
ful way that hundreds of the thousands of girls that 
were employed there did not care at all for either 
books or study, but worked at Lowell just as they 
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IXhm ilnwlj Ihi I panmfL mc ixo: fflrmnnmi ir 

the mII iMM ^ m IS ^l UfJi HiT 9trv Ss^jbul 7^ r*^**^Jm*7 y^ 

iffckfc pRTclaf is ixvviB of 'ZJtt Zb^^^ Tl*^ ^v- 
" tsaSSj Kp^^oBL ** sxaot- iiit •ruri'ijnctiiii i#«iirnijzir 
hoQKi iiiiiiniiMi J anc tiH^ fn*enn*v*f ^i;*f^ 'i^sttj 
tevn from Ji liiwsr aDciiiZ icmrim. Tuir liivipd 
iWf VIS sn crSnurj ndL iinn. ^s-fpjr iijr jw «apt 
sod w Kiie^ HiK & ^sr^ 2rxiizii#*r i^ triiHr iinru ji 
the dirtrict viiki f iilipw>t£ luic^ ir j^s tii^ iam«» rrv 
ten, if prc4*L2j irat- TtiiaaL -na -u** rKrar 'if 
I^nreD " and f^tsiaiu^z m r.iri t r*^iirjrjm 5\r 

• syltem of pdfi^^jjir iffCrEroL iinnnik^^i ji 11** :in*r?«: 
®^ the factory c^wsxrr^i i^if niu'Ji 7iin-iii::2»-: 17 
*J*Qn, vas the frs: I-jopizil :3. tut ^rjuzrrj . jLiii ij^r 
only Wahhazs. l-:::t Lozisic&tr. d-i»:i5#»s*: i£iai':x**3»n*r 
Jii Xew Hairjiii'r». azif >Mnr3XArx*r. Zx^n»»- ?^\»^w^ 
awmth and I>ot*t it tii* ikixi*^ «!*:> tiii ixiti-^ !r.:*»-? 



* Maaj poiatt of c auaajt ''Mizwaa. ln^^ u«t 'Ufw^ mil •iMrw 
j' the mith BQ^t be 5 9z«l Fv^cmm^ ^pt'U L.u:i«^» tkImt 

^^ fnf if aa aerpjit -jf i» cnrviru ;iiiiu«utusu: vt 'stut 

**^ lad eoovietkia of tbe sdA it ue O^un ^ Ouomr'A /Vn«. 
^>^ to incident eoold aix yjmaxj iK'^ iai^,^ai^K sl Ij'/wioL. 
'8ee,forcxampie,tbeKcsacAall«9L^.2.-i^ i& ' Vhauml^ 
^hicot of LovdL ' 
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naU towDM, seem to )ui¥e cared for tluir 
in carefally aaperriaed eofpontiiA *M**H^*iy 
like those of Lowe^ Tbm mim nf fhe Lanettter ; 
boarding hotuse, which haY« been preserved, are aet 
nnlike those prescribed hy Kirk Boott for LemriL* 
The LawM Offering opened its pages to o y erati w s 
from other faetoty Tillages, and eontnbntionB wm 
printed that came from various towna^ not mfy i& 
Massachnsetts^ bot in New Hampshire^ Maine asd 
even Rhode Islandi ' bnt in the south of New Biif- 
land the mill towns were far inferior to those of tho 
Lowell and Waltham type- 
But since the exceptional fame of eariy Lowdl sad 
the towns like it was due to their having a vaApm 
body of operatives and not to any superiority of tkoir 
mills or boarding houses, so the withdrawal of the 
girls who represented the best of the older New Eng- 
land farm life meant the close of a remarkable period 
in the history of the American cotton manufaetnie. 

* See Appendix D for a reprint of these rules. 

' It is an interesting instance of "community d interest" tiitl 
the Lowell Circulating Library, which was so lavish^ patroa- 
ized by the mill girls, seems to have been transplanted almost is 
its entirety, with its two thousand volumes, from Dover, ons of 
the well-lmown New Hampshire mill towns. (See the DOis os 
the title-page of the old catalogue which is still preserved ia tli0 
Boston Public Library.) Attention mi^t also be called to tht 
fact that bathing rooms had been establi^ed by cotporatioos Is 
Manchester, New Hampshire, before they were institulad is 
LowelL There are, in fact, many little points idudi seem to 
show that the other towns of the same type were not ualiln 
Lowell except that they were smaller. 
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By the year 1850 the old order was quite obviously 
paaaiug away. The days when printed regulatiooA 
were necessary to prevent the bringing of books into 
tile milkj when young girls pasted their spinning 
frames with verses to train their memories to work 
with their bands, when mathematical problenns were 
pinned up in the ** dressing room "— thtise were the 
diji which Lowell was soon to know no more. The 
Hew body of operatives were not like these daughters 
of the Puritans, who debated earnestly with their 
Consciences as to whether it was '* right to be at work 
Upon material so entirely the product of slave labor 
Sfi cotton/' and cheerfully paid out of their own 
*tod earnings not only their pew rents, but liberal 
' subscriptions to missions and charities of many 

The women who came over in the earliest wave of 

Insb immigration did not compete directly with the 

I &ifis in the better-paid factory occupations. Domes- 

^Kc service was the first great field of employment for 

^BBuaigrant women^ though some of them found places 

^wvery low-grade work in the mills. Lucy Larcom 

Mlg of an Irish woman who waa employed as a waste 

picker on the €orpK>ration where she worked as a child, 

^d who was regarded as a great curiosity by the 

<^tlier operatives. 

But the moving of the New England girls of the 
*«d slock out of the mills into higher- grade occupa- 
tions, and the filling of the vacant posts by Irish 
^QM^ti^ had become common enough in the latter half 
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of the forties. As early as 1845, several of Lucy !>»• 
corn's friends had emigrated to the West as teaches 
or missionaries, and the New England Offering ^n 
obliged to call for support not only from '^ those ivho 
are/* but from " those who have been factory open- 
tives "; references to the mill girls who had perma- 
nently given up factory work for teaching beeaine 
frequent; and letters were published in the Offering 
from former mill girls who had found positions in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Illinois. 

The crisis of 1848-49, with its accompanying re- 
duction of wages, gave a quickening impulse to the 
changing order. Changes which were already in 
progress came more rapidly in the wake of an indus- 
trial depression. High wages had been the chief at- 
traction of the mills, and without this the most intelli- 
gent of the women operatives, who now saw other 
opportunities for work opening to them, found noth- 
ing to keep them in Lowell.* As early as 1851 an 
Englisli traveler noted that the great demand for 
oi)eratives had '* gradually introduced black sheep 
into tlie workshops, and disreputable neighbors in the 
crowded streets. * ' ^ Irish women who would have 
entered domestic service during the first decade after 

* An article in the Offering, December, 1848, on "Hie Rights 
and Duties of Mill Girls," makes the following reference to their 
departure: *'New England cotton mills are, and for the last six 
months have been, running at a positive loss, and therefore 
lowering speed and lessening wages . . . the girls are leaving the 
mills by the thousand here and elsewhere." 

* Johnston, "Notes on North America," 1851, p. 423. 
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^rish immigratioD began, gradually drifted into the 

^Hk during the forties, and in the early fifties, when 

*^aiues Robertsf^n visited Lowell he found that half 

^^f tfie operatives were Irish and that the former high 

fone of the place had been lowered. ** In conse- 

'Ju^noe/* he said, '* the reputation of the employ- 

'n*-Dt has aaffered in the estimation of those whose 

tin lighters, under more favorable cireumstanceSj would 

auve become workers in the place." 

J^Iiss Farley, in the pages of the New England 

^jffering^ lamented this exodua of her New England 

listers and foreshadowed the permanence of the 

^Hange in the body of operatives. She saw the 

great West open for onr girls away there, with all 

this clamor for teachers, missionaries, and wives," 

Mad she felt that with only ** the Irish and low-class 

New England girls " remaining^ a great and deplor* 

*-^le change of conditions in Lowell would result.^ 

Ijater in the year the evidences of the substitution 
rf low-grade Irish help had become more marked, 
*iid the Offenng complained that so many of the best 
*^peratives had either gone west or settled perma- 
nently into some other kind of work, that * * now the 
?^ old times will not return even if the good old 

^ Wages, she thaughtj would come down aa a result of the 
'^parfl.tive unprofitablenesa of the new employees^ and "they 
*^ flitbmit, since they have little energy, few aflplrations to be 
'^^^^^iBtcretl unto by their gains, ami Laving poor homefl, or tittle 
^ tbs home sentiment, they will atay, and waged may be reduced 
*6fiiji and again. '* 
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wages are again held ont as an inducement." ^ Other 
signs of change appeared. An OTeraeer noted thit 
there was an increasing nnmber of illiterate open- 
tives who '' made their marie ** because thev could 
not sign their own names. Shopkeepers and board- 
ing-hoose managers declared that they found them- 
selves dealing with a new mill population. 

The reduction of wages was not, of course. iriioUj 
responsible for this " downward tendency/' as it 
was called in Lowell. It was inevitable that the open- 
ing of occupations for educated women should mean 
their withdrawal from mechanical employments of 
a lower grade. The reduction of wages hastened, but 
did not cause the movement. The fact that there were 
increasing opportunities for women as teachers wu 
also in part responsible for the change. From 1838 
to 1S47 the increase in the number of women teaching 
in Massachusetts was 1,647, while during the same 
time the number of men in the profession increased 
but 67. In ISoO the number of women teachers in 
the State was more than twice the number of men 
teachers. Moreover, there had been three normal 
schools established, which made it easier for a woman 

' Article by Miss Farley on "The. Present Crisis," in the Snt 
England Offering. Miss Farley adds in her editorial that oCber 
emuaes than the reduction of wages have brought about the 
"downward tendency" — among these, less watchfulneoi over 
the morals of the operatives by superintendents and boaiding- 
houae keepers and less care as to the morab of the male sub- 
ordinates in the mills. She felt that there was, in general, much 
immorality in the city. 
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to fit herself for teaehing. By the cloee of the first 
^ of the nijieteenth century the cotton mill had 

creased to be the preparatory school for the women 
teachers of Massachusetts, and during the ten yoars 
preceding the Civil War, the proportion of educated 
ifomen among the operatives constantly decreased. 

Ill the following decade, 1860-70, the effect of the 
^ar was to hasten the withdrawnl of educated worn- 
^ from the mills. In many directions there was an 
iticreaaed demand for the work of women of this class, 
'Ptey were wanted as nurses and for teaching posts 
left vacant by men who had gone to the front, and 
ht clerical positions of many kinds. Moreover, the 
prcfiperity of the farming population^ particularly in 
^W England, diminished the iieccasity for the em- 
Ployment of the daughters. Immediately after the 
^% the lure of the West, of the vast riches of its un- 
^sploited mines and prairies, was felt ; and energetic 
^d ambitious women pushed out to earn the high 
^'ages that were being offered to teachers. 

This outward movement of New England women 
^to new professions and into new sections of the 
comitry was further stimulated by the prolonged de- 
pression in the eotton industry which w^as caused by 
t^te uar. The Merrimack, the oldest and largest of 
^^egi-eat Lowell corporations, dismissed its operatives 
^^d discontinued its purchases of eotton. Many other 
^lEpanies followed the same policy and allowed their 
^illa to stand idle while they waited for peace, Ex- 
Pt'riments were made in some cases with other 
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bfauehes of manufacture. In Lowell, the Suffolk an* 
Tremont corporations attempted, unsuccessfully, U 
manufacture cassimerea, the Lawrence turned to th- 
hosiery industry, the Hamilton threw out part of it 
cotton machinery and prepared for the maiiufactmr 
of woolen goods. Thousands of cotton operatives wer 
dismissed, and tlie position of those who reraaine- 
was less desirable since there was not a sufficient ic 
crease in wages to correspond with the sliarp u^ 
ward movement of prices. As a result, when tb 
war ceased, the most capable and intelligent c 
the old body of operatives had entered other occn 
patioDs, and, with the reopening of the milb, auc 
difficulty was found in obtaining competent worn* 
employees that lower-grade immigrant labor was 
sorted to,* 

At a meeting of the New England Cotton Mami 
faeturers' Association, in 1869, complaint was ma.c 
of the scarcity of skilled labor, although *' ordin&:r 

^The following comments of a local hiatorian, written to^ 
after the war, are of interest: ** * * . nine of the great corpofl 
tions of Lowell, under a mistaken belief that they eoiild not f^ 
their nulls to a profit during the war, unanimously, in col 
blood, dismissed ten thousand operatives penriilcss into tb 
streets. * . . When these companies resumed opera tioz^ tbc^ 
former skilled operatives were dispersed, and could no more be ff 
called than the ten lost tribes of Israel. Their places were pocfft 
filled by the less skilled operatives whom the companies oow h** 
to employ," — Cowley, "History of Lowell," re^^sed editiao 
IWS, pp. 60, 6L For another criticism of the mills for sb"*' 
ting down, see J* C* Ayer, " Some of the Usages &nd Abuses tf 
the Management of Our Manufactuiiikg Corpomtioiifl/' 18d3 yP<^ 
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b^ ^* ffcmsd 'U* Ik- lonniQiizn. I^Ihtj •mHnTnH''UirH^ 
totifiod to m dBCRflK- ir iih- ^effi'u^iifj uf jiiiHir L^isr 
tbew. It VH flCJnifii&c vj GanzmaEiiizisr Zumn 
A. Vdk,* in tiie Bmnmer nf l*<wL "aiEi *ai* jirr«niiat uf 
the eottGD tttTic of Nf^r T.-nr-'tgn^ va* TicirniRy ?^ 
Aieed from five tc* nrorx-ifTt i»fir f^em. i»!«sin2K uf "ai* 
napoBibility of -^mrrnr vamsL rc^^riir-r**. ; • lt -cr- 
'ttaal KAicIlj of femkit tc^erKtrrei. . . . Titrb^Tj^trlT" 
in the mamzfamniitr difis-if^ tff Nf^ r.TtphTtf , . . 

^•g» of coumt Ljid TMCL c^zr^ir ib* vtr. i^n pms 
of Hring liad increiiK^ » ciscrr^trirbamiTtLT- iLts 
^ vaga wcpc icDCib j^s^ tztc tb*- jtrmtrtjaz: cf li* 
^^ was ocnrespaadiiiclT deereaiei 

Xot only tbe natrre-barrL I'lrr iL* rurirrtri Irish 
operatives were seeking Ligiier-grifca* «Lj'3:TTs«:t&. 
•^ a new wave of immigratSon was beginniisr lo fill 
^hdr plaees with Icsb ddlltd and Ifss eScirn: hands 
fennthe French-Canadian provinces. In 1S72. when 
Mr. Hairis-Gastrell made Lis report ' to the English 
Sovemment, he found the labor chiefly Irish, but the 
fttnch-Canadian operatives conspicnons enough to 
^ mentioned. The report of the Massachusetts Bu- 

^TnmaacUimM oC tbe AasodatioD (1SG9), p. 5. See also the 
*««tiinoiqr in the " Weeks Report," "Tenth Ceaisus," ^ISSO) xx, 
^,361. 

' EqM>rt oC the special commisdoner of revenue, " Senate Docu- 
""^Wta, Seoood Season, Thirty-ninth Congress," i, 21 ff. 

'la "Reports on the Condition of the Industrial Classes in 
Foro^ Countries and the Purchase Power of Money,** etc., 3 
P«m87(>-72. 
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lu of Labor in 1870 Bpeaks of the Irish elemeot 

the mills m *' falliug off " and of a new class, " the 

Fn^nch^Canadians ^ho are coining into New EngUiid 

nnd Ni*w York by thousands of families and making 

permanent settlement among iis." Some OTereeei^ 

Ht upjieared, preferred " foreigners," who, instead of 

^Boming from country homes, lived in the town as tJie 

^Bri»b did, and could be relied on to work in th€ mills 

^kic year round *^ without bothering about racatioDfl.** 

In 1*^73 attention was called to the fact that there was 

cleftt^ly being created ** what the founders of Lowell 

jjever looked for— a permanent body of factory em- 

playees, composed in part of American stock, but mott 

jgygely ^f Irish and French- Canadian elemente,'* 

Complaint was made of more and more crowded 
boarfling houses; twelve persons were reported hj a 
wonjan operative to be sleeping in one room in tlie 
btjarding house where she lived, and the room was nn* 
com f 01* table in other respects. But with the decrease 
* the number of operatives who came from the coun- 
K^ to reside temporarily in Lowell and a corresiMD^i- 
^ing inerease in the number of those who resided per- 
manently, in many cases with their families, the need 
for corporation boarding houses largely disappeared. 
^Many «f ^'^^^ ^^"^^^ ^^^ ^^^'^ entirely given up aJid 
^turned into starehouses. The immigrant woman* has 

tna interest in operatives' magazines, improvement 
circleB, or lending l ibraries. Bhe has no theories aboi at 
1 The foUowiiig perceoUgea computed from BtatisticB in the 
"Twelfth Census (lOOO): Occupationa/' Table 43, show ihe per- 
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IdMor or JamaoKss^ aiK «tt:- -tbo^ VaUu, mdl 
itSfKrtacL Axic s sibk hit b* ixisrntx*: -xaa~ la^ cs- 
oUaiQ lirw (diBziGsc urn on^ il ssi^on&irr bit zi 
•it: Tbt fBfS ^aiBi The?* Hiff mar* a: tit- oii *^ '^ ^i: 
the VHT TTninur it Tbt 'niilg mi?^ marrr^ '■•oebe. amr 
WW dkujctrf!!!. ^ it ianti ^r-mmazimii- <r ta* -sas^ 
«» of m itf enir 5»2irr7- juniiiiaiifn- 3j orf^-rr-: ^ 
Im bem pcnnxec im: n. in- ji- "r " > d::y aiari*: n*- 
Bxn cie nnv niitxniiiu»'*mir iii- y^'smsL 
^^si liif' ffcniHiiiit of 1. ijEUT_7 i^^rzaaif^z" i-*--- r: 

^«iipt» iuroi- iKHit nuia' cmrninT': t "^il.! is*- :r ir- 
P!t*vaDezi& it imrcnir ^nDUiUfizs T-nm d i : n- t*^**;^ 

CQ&i|iP of 5aF«f!L 7*(iTT. BBC "Oumt ' \*jmfs. i-"?r: cr c - l -i ^ j^ 
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ganiEed movement for a Bhorter working day, which 
the superior transient factory population refused to 
undertake^ has long been in progress and has achieved 
some notable restilts* Trade-unionism has been slowly 
taking root as a growing class consciousness has retsog- 
nized the need of fostering a permanent organization 
to protect class interests m such. 

The community, too, haa awakened to a greater 
sense of its responsibility for unhcalthful industria" 
and social conditions, as it has come face to face witii 
the fact that large numbers of people will always 
live and work in them. The law has compelled miM 
outers to improve ventilation in the mills, to feness 
machinery, to shorten the hours of labor for wome- 
and children ; and the law and scientific progress ha^ 
improved the sanitary conditions not only of the miM 
but of the towns. 

In conclusion, it should perhaps be emphasized th^ 
while it is unquestionably true that the Lowell <m 
the twentieth century impresses the visitor more uC^ 
favorably than did the Lowell of fifty or seventh 
years ago, yet the changes are due primarily to oi* 
faetr the substitution of immigrant operatives fo^ 



the wom^rt at a meeting of their own, at which no men exce|0 
reportenj were admitted, decided to atrike, beginning with thri* 
miUa only, 30 that some could go on working and support tho^ 
striking. This waa a very bold step* for they were acting 
opposition to the decision of the men weavers and they did ti^ 
know whether they would receive any support from the m^ 
Their action, however, was indorsed by the men's committ^ 
and the great e&rike of 1875 began. 
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e educated New_Ei^^ Jfh^. first filled 

le mills. The educated woman has passed from me- 
lanical occupations into various pmfpssfinn^l employ; 
^entg^and^thp number^.Q{..th£ae... wlxicli. have, been 
>p ened to her , jn, the last half jefilltxiCT..klbg.me.agulg^ 



CHAPTER Vm 



THE ICAXUFACTTBE OW BOOTS AND 

T^v T nnr the nianxifa«?tar»? of elotiu the w^fcing of 
boots and shoes was aot historically & woman s indoi' 
trv. Sh«>rmalring or cobbIizx|r had always been c^xBid- 
ered " men's work ** almost as xxnirersally as spinniog 
was I«Doked upon as work for women. Yet in tha 
coontry throaghoat the nineteenth centnzy. woma 
foond one of their most important occnpatnxis in tiie 
mannfatftnre of boots and shiws. and acconiing to tiK 
19<j5 '" Census of iIaiiTiiaotiLr»es/* it ranks second 
after the textile indiisrries in the mimber of its women 
employees,. Women, however, were never '" shoe- 
makers *■ in any prtrper sense of that term, ^n^ their 
relation to the indTistry only begins with the intro- 
duction of a system of «iivision of labor which was in 
nae for more than half a eenrviry before machinery 
and the factory system rev.:t:itionLzed the industry. 

The application of laN^rHsavin^ machinery to the 
manufacture of bot>t5 and sb?es belong to a compara- 
trrdy recent chapter in our ind^jstrial history. There 
JB no other of onr imp*?rtant manafactnrin^ indistries 
in which machinery has so zr^icently displaced hand 
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s^ift^y raecesf^xl dii ainisufli-. f ^rn.ingr f nr mm 
^i^^n fifty jneftEi a&ET '2ut -sKidiimxmezc n: laif izic 
cotton miQ in V ifU'fnT'^'ni miitis- ?i!L*jjiH-i <i i*: 
**^ade after prinrzrPi isEzd iii*«ui:»5t t: zjtt T*r-S2rc 
^^xzie eren the snaZiac iscsLS :if t3h pr:e:s :if mfinxc- 
'•eturc are dime bj- TraHrncgT- 

The hktofT of c» sscrr^^nz^ :-f b>:i2 cdi si^s 

^Ji this c uuni i ? drois rsf^ inr^: ^ir*^ irf -ftr^sr: 

PeiiodB: 11} The cdtr-ciil jtE^-Jiti. ir -^jii "ai* -p-prk 

'^^■^•a done entireh' hy nrBc — rilltr* sci:*e3iitkr!r^. .ir r:o- 

'^leiB, or e of i l aaiDers: 2 a j»2ri:c vijti -txTt^fiei- 

xx^u^ify, from the 2aK<er j*r: cf li:** -ffxr-**:!:!! kh- 

toiy thnmi^ the £r« half :f laK rizH^e^ir. lzii iz 

'^hidh, under a t^sxan of drri&cc :f li^rr, Trc^s: br- 

eame an inqK»tant factor i:: tbf iz^i-aKrr: ? tbe 

*>^odcm period, idikh Las wiiz>es5ie»i ihr irtrr^i-afiioa 

^ madiineiy and the cstabb^hcxni of ibe f art-rrj srs- 

^^m, and in nhich women's labor has be*foiiir iner^eas^ 

^ligly important^ 

Of the fiist period littl<e ne^ be said. B*>?ts asd 



* In Mr. H. P. Fairdiikl s article co gboemaking in Sbaler, 
"XXi&fted States of America." ii 17$, these periods are more ex- 
actly defined. The first period, the period ci the cord vainer, is 
*^ to extend from 1529 to 1752; the second period, "from a 
^'^ to a manufacturing industry," from 1750 to 1S50: the 
^^ period, •'the steam-power factory," from 1S50 to 1S92. 
SeeilBo the "Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commi«siooer of 
^fbor" on "Hand and Machine Labor/' i, 13, for a somewhat 
^''^'at&i account of the periods throu^ which the industry has 
VmtL 
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Aoes wer^ made by tbe rQIage AtKnmktr^ mho kepi 
a shop or went from hoose to hanm re|Mxriiig and 
making shoes for the family cxiee a year. Sanetonei 
he procured a little leather and made it into dMom 
which were bartered at a ztG^borine store, and it 
gradoally became ciBtomary for storekeepefs to canj 
a few ready-made shoes for aale.^ 

In the latter half of the eiditeenth c entur y moic 
of this ready-made work was done and a eonsidenMe 
wholesale trade developed. Dnrin^ the ReTofaitiaBarT 
War the domestii? indiistry was able to famiBli Aom 
for the Continental army: and it was not long befwe 
Southern planters began to depend on llasBaehoKtts 
to supply the brogans which were worn by the ne- 
groes. By 1795. 3»»J»? pairs of ladies' shoes wwe 
produced in Lynn, and it was estimated that 200 
Eiast-rr ^ii-rfcurz. r-n-i ►:<» j-r-umeymen were employed 
there.- Frcn 1> v' t«> ISIO the p«?pxiIation of Lynn 
TTii rep*:rte«i ::• have Laereaieii o<} per cent* an rQ- 
crease attr:h^i:ed to the gT'i-wing opp*?rtunity for em- 
plojinent in the c«>:t and sb?e industry. 

This larze ani pr?85per'?us trade, however, eonid not 
have been worked ov.t on the village c<?bbler systan 
alone. Aj.z^ with the -expansion of the industry,* 
system of divisi.rn cf labor was developed, whkh 
great h' inorea^e*! the r^^sible '-^urput. This system 

- 5«c KHg^A.-!. • Elszory of North Bndzew^tcr. " 1S68, pp- 
402. 403. ' 

- ' Oce H'indred Year? of .AjEerli.'aa Commepce." iL oST. 11* 
artzde on che " Boot and Shoe Trade " is by WUliam B. RiecL 
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came into e^kirsyx -s^tt ^ruziai^ un: 'j^ at:*^ li^t 
of the nghtecntk ^^iT.,ir ' j mm i "Lmp: \t 'ZBZKZiiin. 
^^ the perkid of tfe iiuEminaL «A^r=aic»r Tiaynif 
the whole boot or »>»^ v. ti**^ >rr-j^: *»f "iif * Vfts. ' 
irhen the work vis mii>2rrii*Tfi vimI ig*- nan •str- '#^ 

Dnriiig the fine ^sryA oiL tir zit^. stjb: iitxr. cir- 
'^^ the experiia ggtAl tzaut -.*f tnawrjin. -:ij- iurTarjT- 

*«id master wodbcrfft aii*^ ▼*=* ii*<i- «jC ii: ▼.mp-i 

*"eie emplojcd acs asj jitr: -A ii*r "^.rcL Sii;*r aut^ 

la^ge eDOD^ to aeei:aL3i#>52r^ *iu* ixr*?^ •.!? l;»w* nt*TXr' 

l^cis of a team •«» •^fttatt y^mTn-.a ^ '-ik: iu\r% 

^i^terpriaiiig dioe tiTvna. PrM^^^rirLft iiij'.«^nux^r> '^^^ 

c^Jiie mamifactnreri i. & ErLi.Il -n-j -n- !_.-.:» t i^^ 

nej^bon to wotk wr± titOL ir ^iut sii'-if- It -n* 

HAtmal, under the e£?^c:=3ucacsiwiL *.'. rutJL*: uyruk d> 

Wakn of labor, aad h -i^iaaw: cacr-'.oLtrj \\ iat*: 11* 

cutting of the katb^r dx* 17 ^.c*^ hai^ iii*: vvrk of 

fittii^ and aevice titoe ^p*t* i-jc**^ 17 tjrj'.citer. icad 

to liiTe itill another €xdTJKT*-:j ^^jiupi'-^*^ iji f nfii^Iiyr 

*h« uppen to tber lokai TLii fT«i«i, :jl Trilti r^A 

^^orkman carried 00 a clr^ pr<>^s^iK. -ra^ f >:irtd 10 

^ TMtlj niperm- to ti»e Hivre prinitiT*: cr^od of 

^^sving the whole ihoe made br a idngle wc;rirTT.a,n 

Shoemaken were not iknr in diier/rerxnf that under 
^ new ajTstem tbe labor of the wooten and ehildren 
^ the familj ecnild be utilized br giving them the 
^"9^^^ to be atiteh/ed and bound in the home and then 
'^^^^inied to the ihop to have the soles put on bv the 
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ffM-n. '* Stitchinf^ and binding " thus came to be ex- 
<'iuKiv<'ly wofiirn K work during the first half of the 
iiiiH'Icf'iilh oA'Uinry. Work in the shops was confined 
to flitting, bottoming, finishing, and packing to send 
In innrkct ; and all through eastern Massachusetts, 
wnmrn ill i)r n(»nr the ** shoe towns " became in a 
inrnNiin* srlf supporting by getting shoes to bind. As 
riirl> UN ISli) it was n»ported that the women binders 
ol" l.xim jilouo had oarned $50,000 in the course of 
th.-it \r:ir.* I'Vnn tlio beginning, Lynn made a 8p^ 
x\i\]\\ of tho UKunifaoturo of ladies' shoes,' and this 
p,'rh;^v< ;u\vur.ls in part for the large proportion of 
\\x>v.^':\ rtlu.sxs o:r.pli\\t>d there: for the work of 
*,V,vv l^xv.v. sV..vv.-.sk? rs was much lighter and lea 
i-r.v.. .< :>,'.v. :h; hiM->- ^,-^71: of the old cobblers or 
o; . * / • ? V. *> .•: •• •:':• V s^.>:"«. 

V ,' ■ ..-. < , .. :^;T':i.T;^:" f.'ll.Tfi ihr i^ventiott 

V • .x\ V*' V v^ ^^ r 1S1- Tif iit"b- peg filled 

. > \x. N> ^- ^ r.s * :.-, :*:-:i: :.^rr^I f:r ihe in- 

N ,*» ■ • ■>>"■,* >".•..£ i-z,Li\i 5i.:^ziakei8 

>v ^''..x "-'.*.. T^ -r-T 5^ :-f ind the 

•'\N xx« • < ♦ ' ■.■ ■;*..''■ ~T'ZlrrfI.3 ?l3ie 
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MANTJFACrrUBE OF BOOTS AND SHOES 

dowly. After the introduction of the pegging ma- 
chine, however, the work of *' bottoming " became 
much easier, so that boys and even women could peg 
shoes, although they could not be advantageously em- 
ployed on the heavy-sewed work. 

With the impetus given by the success of the at- 
tempts at a division of labor, the industry grew 
wipidly, and many so-called ** factories " were estab- 
lished in the large centers. These factories, however, 
^ere merely small buildings where the large dealers or 
Manufacturers, as they were called, accumulated ma- 
terials, had the different kinds of leather cut into 
uppers and understock," and given out to be made 
^p all through the surrounding country in shoe- 
^^^ers' shops or binders' homes. The finished slux^ 
^ere then returned to the factory, and, after being 
Packed in boxes, were distributed to the various mar- 
kets throughout the country. 

But it is clear that very little, if any, of the work 

^as done in the so-called factory. Shoes were still 

^de in the little '* eight-by-ten " shops, where the 

shoemaker and his sons, or a few neighbors, made a 

^eam; and in the home, where the women and girls 

^id the stitching and binding and, for fancy slippers, 

^e trimming and ornamenting. In the shop, al- 

tiiough cutters were not needed when the stock was 

^^ived from the factory ready to be made up, work 

^ss still found for a team. One man did the lasting, 

the necessary stretching and fitting of the upper to the 

*>le, another did the pegging, '* the boys, and some- 
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tiin^ the girla^ were taught this branch, and still aj 
other the eye setting, but all was done by hand/' * 

While much of the ivork was given out by ** tw 
tories " which employed a lar^e number of wor 
people and marketed the product on a large seal* 
there were many petty employers in the trade at thi 
time. The men w^ho were known bs * ' bag*bosses ' 
were of this class, and their name originated fn>n3 
their custom of taking one or two dozen pairs of shoe* 
in a bag to Boston to be traded off for whatever could 
be got in exchange.^ 

With the increased efficiency which followed as i 
result of the improved methods of production, th« 
manufacture of boots and shoes became a large and 
pr(^perous industry in spite of the lack of labor-sav- 
ing machinery* The work continued to be done si' 
most exclusively hy hand until after the close of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and during thi^ 
time shociiiaking was still regarded as a skilled trad*) 
a craft to which boys were regularly apprenticed for 
a term of seven years. 

This fact of the boy's long apprenticeship iUus- 
trates the difference between the relation of men and 
women to the trade. Although the labor of womefl 



* *■ One Hundred Years of Ameriean Commerce," ii, 567. Otli«3 
accounts of the industry at thi^ p>onod ane to be found in th< 
"Twelfth Census (190O): Manufactures/* iii, 754-755, andll 
the " Thirteenth Aouual Report of the Commissioner of tAbor,' 
i, lis. 

» Johnson, ''Sketches of Ljmn, '* 18S0, p, U, The *' bag-bosaei' 
belonged to the period about 1830. 
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an important tMtttofr in tbe deTdopmexit of the 
atry, they were almost exehmrtiy em^inytd in 
vg or binding, and their potatkm was rtrj dif - 
it from that of the men who had karwwl all the 
98868. The women earned on a sis^, narrowlj 
3d part of the work, for wiiieh little <^ no ddll 
"equired and for whieh thej were never appren- 
; the men knew the whole trade and had bben 
J held down to a long period of training, 
08 the women did the work in their own iKimei, 
of it was done only at tinMs when they were nrX 
;ed in household duties. Any statements, there- 
of the total number of women employed in the 
try must have included a large number who did 
ive full time to the work, but such early statisties 
I number of women shoebinders and stitchen as 
mailable are of interest, even if they are only erti- 
w In 1829 the city of Lynn contained sixty-two 
ries, which were said to employ 1,500 *^ median- 
and about the same number of women* The 
, said a local historian, '' are engaged in binding 
trimming, and by their industry and economy 
ibute to the support and respectability of their 
iea.'' 

e factories of Lynn, however, gave out a great 
of work to the women of the neighboring towns 
villages as well as to those within the city. In 
idling villages of the coast, where shoemaking 
a winter occupation for fishermen, their wives 
daughters found employment at shoebinding 
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through a great part of the year. The village of 
Marblehead in 1831 reported 51 men, 134 women, and 
a eonaiderable number of boys engaged in the boot 
and shoe industry. Lucy Larcom in an early poem, 
" Hannah at the Window Binding Shoes,'' describe! 
one of these shoebinders forever watching for tbe 
return of the lover who has been lost at aea: 

Poor lone Hannah 
Sitting at the window binding shoes; 

Faded, wrinkled. 
Sitting stitching in a mournful muse^ 

Spring and winter. 
Night and morning, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Further information regarding the extent to which 
woineii were employed in the manufacture of shoes 
i.s found ill the collection of data in the ** Docu- 
ments lielative to the Manufactures of the United 
Stat(»H/' ^ which were gathered in 1832 by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The industry at this time was 
larj^'ely confined to the towns of eastern Massachu- 
Kelts, and some interesting statements of the number 
of men and women working at the trade and the 
wages they were receiving are given for these 
slioemaking centers. While it must be recognized 

* " lIouHc Executive Documents," Twenty-second CongreM^ 
Finit Session, i and ii. 
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that these statiatics are for tbe most part veiy 
(^rude estimates, the enumeratioD of Bome of them 
xaay be useful as a means of giving a more concrete 
idea of the extent to which women were engaged in 
Wm work. 

At Haverhill, one of the old^t shoe manufacturing 
towBB in the State, 586 men, 130 boys, and 265 women 
Were employed ; and it is of interest that most of the 
^&iiien earned twenty cents a day, while the men 
earned seventy cents; at Salem, there were 300 men 
^t "five shillings and sixpence*' a day, and 250 
^omen at ** two shillings ** a day; at Maiden, 275 
fiien at one dollar a day, 200 w^omen at twenty-five 
««fits, and 25 boys at fifty cents j at Randolph, 470 
^^n at eighty cents, 300 women at forty cents, and 
*W) boys at the same wages as the women ; at New- 
Dttiy and Newburyport, 155 men were getting from 
8^^'enty to eighty-four cents a day, and 120 women 
from fifteen to twenty -five cents ; * at Marblehead, 
where more than 130 women were reported employed, 
many of them earned only eight or nine cents a day, 






^ Bluular statemeQta are reported for a large nimibef of other 

wnfl; thus at Stoneham 200 men were employed at 75 cents, 
12D women at 33 eetitSj and 50 boys at the latter wage^ at South 
^Wmg 350 men at 75 cents, 100 women at 25 cents, and 50 
%i at dO cents; at Stoughton, 160 men at 83 centa and 100 
*»iien at 40 cents; at Abington, 300 men at 75 centa, 150 
v<)Z[ieii at 25 centa, and 200 boys at 33 cents; at Weymouth, 300 
^'^ at $1, 100 women at 50 cents, and 50 boys at the same 
^&S«: at Reading, 238 men at 05 cents, IhSO women at 25 oentSj 



*Dtl 72 boys at the same wage. 
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though the majority got as much as twelve eente 
a day. 

More than 1,600 women and girls were reported 
employed in Lynn, and their wages ranged frmn 
twelve cents to fifty cents a day, although very few 
were employed either at the highest or at the bweit 
wage ; about the same number of men were employed 
for wages ranging from thirty-five cents to $1.83, but 
few received less than seventy cents or more than t 
dollar a day. From Boston it was reported that the 
industry there was so intimately connected with that 
of the neighboring counties, Essex and Norfolk pa^ 
ticularly, that it could not very well be separated 
ilany of the principal establishments in Boston abo 
had shops in the country to which they furnished the 
stock and from which they received the manufactured 
product. 

For the state as a whole the most reliable estimate 
of the number of persons employed in the industry is 
found in the industrial census of 1837. According to 
the ** Tables of Industry " for that year, 15,000 wom- 
en were engaged in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, and in the same year there were 14,757 women 
employed in the cotton factories. While it might 
appear from this census that shoebinding had be- 
come numerically a more important occupation for 
women than work in the cotton mills, it was really 
much less important when considered from other 
points of view. Binding shoes, like other kinds of 
home work, was done irregularly. This was due in 
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PMii to the fact that many women bindeni worked only 
^ the intervals of household duties, and in part be- 
^xise work was not always furnished regularly by the 
factories and *' bosses." It is of course true that em- 
ployers make a much greater effort to provide work 
constantly for factory employees than for home 
workers, since the latter are not paid for any of the 
time which is unemployed. 

A large proportion, therefore, of the 15,000 woriM'n 
reported to be engaged in the manufacture of }H>otii 
and shoes worked only in the intervals of other duties, 
and their earnings were correspondingly small. The 
data for 1832 which have been given show that «^)mc 
of these women binders did not average more than 
^ht or nine cents a day, and, while many more 
earned from thirty to forty cents, very few earned as 
^nch as fifty or sixty cents. Women cotton opfera- 
tives, on the other hand, worked in factories and were 
Regularly employed at what were considered very gorxl 
Wages for women. Moreover, in the cottr)n mills some 
Women were employed at highly skilled work, so that 
a capable, ambitious girl could make very goo<l wages 
^deed. In general, it would not be far wrong t^) say 
tiurt what were regarded as '* high " earnings for 
Aoebinders corresponded roughly with the ** low " 
eamings of women in the cotton mills. 

The class of women who worked in the two indus- 

Wes seems to have been, on the whole, pretty care- 

^y differentiated, although they were all alike 

Ainericans of '' good New England stock." Young, 
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ambit ions J unmarried womeii who eoiild leaTe 
preferred the cotton mills, which oflfered to tliose 
were industrious, skilled work, steady empk^mc^ii, 
and high wages. Married women and widows^ on the 
other hand, preferred work which could be done in 
their own homes and eonld be neglected when bonse- 
hold cares w^ere pressing. Other women who could 
not *' he spared '*at home or those who still eberisbed 
a soeial prejudice against ** factory hands '' also pre- 
ferred home work to mill work. 

Social conditions in the towns and villages in which 
the making of boots and shoes had become an impor- 
tant industry, were on the whole very favorable dur- 
ing this period. The trade had centered in eastern 
Massachusetts, and much of what has been said re- 
garding the factory operatives of this region is also 
true of the men and w^omen who were shoemakers 
and binders* In these '* shoe villages/' most of the 
workmen owned their own homes and had quite a 
little adjoining land for vegetable gardens and fruit. 
There were said to be three times as many freehold- 
ers among the operatives in the boot and shoe indus- 
try as among the employees in the cotton, wool, or 
iron manufacture** How far this statement is trust- 
worthy it is not possible to say, but it is certainly 
tme that the textile industries employed a larger 
proportion of women and offered much better oppor- 

' " Proceeding of the Convention of the ManulftetuTers, 
Dealers^ and Operatives in the Shoe anid Leather Trade in the 
State of Massachusetts" (Boston, lSi2), p. 30. 
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li vomen than did the manufacture of boots 
and doei. The latter w«a mncli more & men s indus- 
iiy, demanding ikSled men employees, and offering 
pneti^Ilj no skilled work for women. It was only 
natural^ therefore, that the largest proportion of 
ineehoiders should be found in this industry, which 
^P%ed the lai^est proportion of skilled men. That 
both the men and women, however, formed a superior 
cla« of work people, native born of good stock, intel* 
li|«nt and reliable, there can be no qtjestion, 

Aiaass Walker in an address before the Conven- 
(ion of llanuf acturers in the Shoe and Leather Busi- 
ftm in 1S42, said emphatically^ that no villagca 
* Ktood higher than the shoe villages of New England 
ui tlie moral, social, and intellectual condition of their 
iiliabitants^ The population engaged in the trade 
^*' he thought, *' distinguished for general intelli* 
S^et. The business waa a social bosiness^ the people 
Trerenot crowded together in factory bmldiogs; their 
*onverBstion was not drowned by the noise of machin- 
^' ; they had many and great opportumties for read* 
% and instruction and mutual improvement/' 
The women binders unfortunately did not have the 
vantages that came from working in groups as the 
^^*^ did. Every shoemaker's shop at that period was 
•^ to be a center of instruction and a place where 
political questions were threshed out, A statement 
frequently repeated at the time that ** every shoe- 
°i«ker in Lynn was 6t to be a United States senator " 
ffluitiates contemporary opinion of the craft 
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Both shoemakers and shoebinders saffervd in 
mon with most of the woz^dng people of that day from 
the troek system.* Some * * bosses ■ * paid their binders 
exclusively in orders on dry goods stores where they 
were mereilessly overcharged for what they bought^ 
and a man who would advertise to *' pay cash " hsd 
no di^*eulty in getiins: work people at any seasooL In 
general, however, higher rates were paid when orden 
were jriven. 

In striking ct:ctnist to these New England women 
and the oi?iid:t:ons under which they were emplcnred 
were the p*:or sh>:biiiders of the larger cities* who 
wcrkei in wretched tenement homes and who were 
really the vi'tins of an early sweating system. Mat- 
thew Car*fy. the early philanthropist and publicist, in 
an open I-ftt-er :f renionstran-.v re^aniing '" the inade- 
c*:itf p..i;-"n.-.rn: "»:i.:h ifnia.es rei.viv-f for their Iab?r." 
sa:.: zziz tliv ^:r"i: : r '»"b:.*ri 'ar:>:i:.ar were ni'^toriously 
:in.:-r7^.: '-:*'=. ir. ?-"r-v Y.-rs in.i in Philadelphia in- 
clu .:-:•: :^e :.'.. :*::.: . :. I 5:::.:nini: f ?i>:k5. the sewing 
o: jarr^: ri».r«, :'.r ^ ri .'.'ne : . r the am:y and navr. 
an-i :h-.- :!:■. irj: ;: ■jnvs?.- These were what one 
mi^: ja'l The *' s-vtj:t'.: :ri..:^< ** ■: the nrst half of 
the nineteenth :^z'\:Ty. in-i :: U •l-.ir that, s*-* far as 
w':rkin;C xni.:: r> *vere :':r:.*emev:. there was little in 
c»; cim«.* n he t 'V . • ::: : h e sh- : e ? "Jt'.t e r? * t t he 5 ["issa-.'hiis^tts 



•See iiirer ::r 1.1 icv-::": :c :h-s ?--^.'ei in ^he cotion lo* 
IS50. 
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imniB and villages and the sbcjebinders of the eiti^* 
The eoiidition of the latter was pictured as one 
of latreme wretchedness, and the ** garret boflaes " 
imder whom they worked were undoubtedly heavy 
taskmasters.* 

But the work of women shoebinders everywhere, to- 
gether with the work of the shoemakers, was destined 
to be completely revolutionized* In the year 1845 the 
first iniportant labor-saving machine to be used in the 
Mflufacture of boots and shoes was introduced^ and 
the third period in the history of the industry may 
he said to have begun. This period has been marked 
hjr a long series of remarkable mechanical inventions, 
the long-delayed establishment of the factory system, 
^(1 the bringing to an end of the old primitive 
^tilhods of work in the shoemakers' shops and the 
binders' homes* 

The machine which was invented in 1845 waa for 
leather rolling, and was therefore not directly con- 
iiected with the making of shoes and did not in any 
^fty affect the work which women were doing. But 
^thin a few years the invention of the sewing ma- 
chii]e brought about the most radical change in the 
indtistTy which has affected their work. It was soon 

Idiaeovered that the serving machine could be success- 
^ly used with dry thread for the work of binding 

I ^d stitehing which women had been doing by baud, 

^For nn account of the syetem to which the **RftrTet boases" 
^^''ased, see Freedley, '* Philaddphia aod It« Mamifac tunes," 
"87, p. 178. 
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and in 1852 the first machine for stitching shoe-uppers 
was used in LjTin* The machine was a " Singer 
patent," and a woman operator was employed to run 
it. When its superiority to the old method of closing 
and binding uppers by hand had been demonstrated, 
the maehine soon came into vei^" general use. The 
amount of work w^hieh a binder could do in a given 
period of time was, of course, vastly increased, and 
other changed necessarily followed. In Lynn, stitch- 
iog shops were started in various parts of the cityi 
and everywhere, as steam power was substituted for 
foot power in the running of the machines, it becaiDe 
inevitable that the work should be transferred from^ 
the home to the factory. ^ 

Just before the introduction of the machine an in- 
crease not only in the number but in the proportion 
of women employees in the industry had been noted. 
This is indicated in the table given below, which 
shows the number of women employed In the mann* 
f acture of shoes in the State of Maasaehusetts and ii^H 





Cm or LrxM. 




STATfc or 

MAfiSACHUHSm* 




18451 


18£6^ 


1S4£] 


1850' 


Men 


2,71S 

3,209 


4,545 
6,476 

U,02l 


Men, . 


27,199 
18.678 


20,252 


Women, 


Women, 

Total 


22,310 


Total 


6,928 


45,877 


51,562 



' Data for 184 5 from Maaaachusetta "Tables of Industry.*' 
* From Hunt's MeTcJumW Magaxinef xxx, 126. 
> From ceoeus data for 1S50. 
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the city of Lynn at the beginning and at the end of 
the decade. 

No very great weight can be attached to eonelnsiona 
drawn from this table, since the data are probably 
none of them yery accurate. It is nerertheless inter- 
oting that the proportion of women employed in the 
industry increased from fifty-four to fifty-nine per 
cent for the city of Lynn and from forty to forty-three 
per cent for the state as a whole. This slight incre^ise 
in the proportion of women can perhaps be explainer! 
88 the result of the introduction of the leather-rolliug 
machine in 1845. With this machine it was said that 
" a man could do in a minute what would require half 
8n hour's hard work with a lapstone and hammer." 
The increase in the proportion of women, therefore, 
probably did not mean that the kind or the quantity 
rf work done by women had been changed, but merely 
fluit one of the processes carried on by men required 
fewer hands than formerly.* There had been no 
change up to this point in the division of labor be- 
hreen men and women. 

In comparing the statistics given in the census of 
1850 with those from the census of 1860, the results 
^i the introduction of the sewing machine are seen 

' A writer in Hunt's Merchants* Magazine, xxxiii, 126, s&id, in 
^^'auneating on this increase in the number of women employed : 

Increased skill and intelligence have been brought to bear upon 
^ manufacture, by which female now accomplishes resulu 
K'^tly surpassing those of male industry in the former period, 
*od also that in the face of a very important rise in hides and 
<iUKr raw materiab, and of a large advance in wages." 
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in the decrease both in the number and in tlie 
portion of women employed. Data are not avai 
for Lynn, but they are given for the United 9 
and for the State of Massachusetts. 



MeQ 

Women . 

Total. 



UMITBB STAtEB. 



LSJSO. 



1B60. 



72,306 H515 



32,949 



105,254 



28.515 



123,030 



Men... p 
Women 

Total 



AlAM^CBtli 



ISfiO. 



S9,252 
22,310 



51,562 



The percentage which women formed of all 
ployees decreased, for the country as a whole, ; 
thirty -one per cent in 1850 to twenty-three per eel 
1860, and the census of 1860, in commenting i 
this change, attributed it correctly enough to the 
of the sewing machine* 

The year 1860 was a significant one in the indu 
because of the great shoemakers' strike in Lynn 
ing that year. It was charged that the whole fe 
was * ' in an unhealthy condition, ' * probably in 
because of the necessity of rapidly adjusting : 
new conditions. The object of the strike was h| 
wages, and, while no attempt can be made hei 
follow the various labor difficulties in the indu 
this one is of special interest because the shoebin 
were also on strike* A contemporary account ni 
that in several instances^ at one time during a aj 
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storm, " large bodies of females appeared in the 
ranks.'' On one occasion hundreds of women ** in 
grand procession " with the striking shoemakers 
fonned " an imposing spectacle/' * 

Other labor-saving inventions had been introduced 
in the industry in the years between 1845 and 1860, 
"rolling," *' buffing," '* splitting," and ** racing " 
nuichines for preparing sole leather, the machines for 
cntting soles, tips, and heels, cable- wire nailers, sand- 
Pftpering, heel-making, burnishing, and pegging ma- 
Ghines; and with all of these the general substitution 
of steam for hand power.* No invention, however, 
changed the work of men so completely as the sewing 
niachine had changed the work of women. For 
bmding and stitching had ceased to be a by-em- 
ployment which women could carry on in as leisurely 
& fashion as they wished and earn a few cents a 
day in their own homes. Women who worked at 
the sewing of uppers were suddenly obliged to go to 
^ factory and work regularly during a long working 
day. 

An account of a Haverhill factory in 1860, after 
fte introduction of the pegging machine, describes 
the various processes by which a shoe was then manu- 
factured, all of which were carried on under one 
^t The fourth story of one of the buildings 

'See the account in Lewis and Newhall, "History of Lynn," 
1*5, p. 459. 

1*11686 inventions and others are enumerated in the 1905 
"Census of Manufactures," iii, 242. 
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was used as a stitching room ** ocenpied by 
who tend the stitchiGg machines, which are ak 
run by steam, thus saving them from what other 
wise must prove a laboriouB and fatiguing opatt 
tion/*» fl 

Aa the machine came to be more and more generally 
used, the piece-work rates for work done at homt 
must have been greatly reduced, and binders wbc 
could not go into factories and continued to do hanc 
work must have found their lot a very hard one 
A Philadelphia shoebinder complained in 1862 tha 
she was receiving only thirty -seven cents for worl 
for which she had formerly been paid seventy^fiT 
cents, ■ 

The old system was not, of course, swept on^ 
existence all at once, and the introduction in 1862 a 
the wonderful McKay machine for sewing uppers t 
soles greatly accelerated the movement toward th 
concentration of the industry in factories, and othe 
inventions and improvements between 1860 and 181 
gave it a further impetus. H 

The McKay machine was introduced at a time wW 
the industry was lasing men on account of the w^ 
and was said to do the work of the shoemakers w1 
had trone to the front. This work of sewing uppe 
and soles together had always been done by men, fcp 
in the early experiments with the machine^ wonm 
aeem to have been tried as operators. One instance: 



* Hunt*s MerehatUs* Magazine, Hit, 47 L 
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given of a woman in HaTerhiU wlio for three jeara 
earned about eighteen dollars a week at the McKay 

maehine shortly after its introduetion.' The machine 
was, however, at tirst run by foot power, and operat- 
I ing it must have been heavy work. But the installa- 
Htioii of power was not long delayed, and during this 
^■Mme decade, other improvements and inventions 
l^idded new machines driven by power to those already 
in use,* 

The factory system fotmd its earliest and most com- 
plete development in Lynn* The report of the Mass- 
achusetts Bureau of Labor issued in 1872, liaid, in 

I giving an account of the shoe operatives, that in 
Lj^nn, work in all departments was largely done by 
niaekinery and that each workman carried on one spe- 
cial process* At this time the work was confined to 
two seasons, each lasting about seventeen weeks, 
Women were given two to four days' work a week as 

II lite season began, with a gradual increase to full time 
^J during the rush season, which was followed again by 

^ decrease. Wages during the busy season were very 

^gh for women, but it must not be forgotten that 

bi this was during the period of greenback inflation 

^■^hen everything was high. Wages were reported for 

1^ 1,026 women in Lynn, and out of this number nearly 

I'iiif were earn ins- more than t*'n dollars a week, 135 



r nail 



^ See ft pamphlet, " In the Mattor of the AppEeation of Lym&a 
^' BUke, " 1S74, p. 42. 

^ * Por a full account of this pimod 1860-70, Bee Shaler, 
"Suited States of America,'* ii, 1855^7- 
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were eammg from twelve to fifteen dollars, and 68 
from fifteen to eighteen dollars*^ ^M 

Two important strikes occurred io the itidustry dur- 
ing this year both of them '* women's strikes/' In 
Stoneham, three hundred of the ** Daughters of Cris- 
piii Lodge/' ^ employed as machine operators in three 
different factories, struck for higher rates on a certain 
kind of piece work ; they were out of work for about 
two weeks, when it became evident that their places 
could probably be filled without mueh difficulty, and 
the strike was declared off. The two leaders in the 
strike, however, according to a contemporary account, \ 
were not afterwards admitted to any of the shops, an^H 
were only able to obtain work of an inferior kind,^^ 
which they were obliged to do at home. 

The Lynn strike of the same year was a much more 
important one. It began at first in one or two shoe- 
stitching shops, but finally extended throughout the 

* " Third .Ajnaual Report of Maasatihusetts Bureau of LabOT," 
p. 104, Under the shoemakiQg industry a report is given oC 
women's wages in 1SG7 in the form of a elo^itie^i wage tablet 
with the following totals; 563 women at SS a week, 4 OS at 
t9, 514 at from 110 to $12, 247 at from 112 to |15, 1^5 at f] 
SIS toils. 

' Although no attempt is made in tliis or in any of ih 
chapters to write the history of trade- unionism among women, 
strikes and labor difficulties are occasionally noted when they 
seem to throw light upon the relation of women to the industry* 
Early labor organkalions among the aho^makers were called 
Lodges of the Knlghta of St. Crispin , and women, who often had 
lodges of their own, were "Daughters'' or "Ladies of St, 
Crispin/* 
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eity. It was eauaed by ** an attempt of the boaa 
stitchers [employers] to redoee the wages of those 
receiving the highest wages one seventh per eent and 
increasing the lowest paid as much, to establish more 
wiiform prices." The women protested with great 
spirit " against any rednction of wasres on any pre- 
text whatever." The ** boss stitchers '' then agreed 
^ong themselves to compel every woman employed 
by one of their number to sign an agreement to 
give two weeks* notice before stopping, or to forfeit 
five dollars. The women shoe stitchers again acted 
^th promptness and courage. At a meeting which 
^as attended by about nine hundred of the women 
^ho were affected by the order, it was unanimously 
voted ** that they would not comply with the resolu- 
tion, nor submit to any rule or regulation binding 
them that did not likewise affect their employers," 
lie resolutions which were passed at that meeting 
^ of su£Scient interest to be quoted at length, since 
tkey throw a good deal of light upon the character 
of the woman shoe operatives of this period. 

We, the Workingwomen, in convention assembled, do 
accept the following resolutions, as an earnest expres- 
won of our sentiments; 

"Whereas, we have long been sensible of the need of 
Protecting our rights and privileges, as free-bom women, 
^i are determined to defend them and our interests as 
workingwomen, to the fullest extent of our ability; there- 
fore, he it 

^^ Resolved, That we, the workingwomen of I^ynn, 
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known as Fpper Fitters and Finishers of Boots and Shoes, 
do outor a most solemn protest against any redaction of 
w^U^"^ on any pretext whatever; and that we will not 
suhiiut to any niles binding us that do not equally aieet 
ov.r ^>i:*.plo\VTS. 

'* 4\\*\<'/.V:'.:. That we feel jrrateful to the shoemaken of 
l^v.r. :Vr thtir :r.:eTest and determination to stand Iff 
x*.s \v. xV.r v>,:"J0 .f r:ivd, 

" .\?>v*, : .:* 7r-i: w^?, :h« fr*e wvcaen of Lynn, will gob- 
v/..; :,' v.* r.:j;>> .r ?*: .: r.*?* ihtx tand to degrade sad 

• -\..vv '.■■-:. V>jl: w? vJl *.>«« r>^ w«ns whatenr, 
; ;.\- * .> T^v^^-'^ " i :rf*i~-.-.'c5,-c :f pnces. nodoes to 
, T. .r t,.'-':^.:..'^: -f vj:,r-s. 7^* w^:> we utterly 

>•. . Yvc X's.':*?^ :. -^r^ac ut i Tc-:cisr zstine-, the im- 

■ V Ni '":., s .r .. .: lie* T^sc^zTi'nss » rs^ 

:: ,:.v ' * ■ . - •• V. ■. i.z>i i^T *;.ci:ir<;jTf iiirirecc oS 

-1 \* . -s.*-.. » ^ ;.*■.->■ lit "Jr""!!:?^ .1 Zltz rSdTi-" 

_v:'> v. >..•■ :.-. .:\ : iTtf T'^rTi". ~i^^ :z tic ^-y 

X >.v. ■-•.-. . : • » r-""^ ■* - ">"-■■--:. "v^ 'S"— i^!^ 
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wages were nnmoleBled, and the obnoxioiis eertifieales 
were never iamed.^ 

Looking at the work done by women in the early 
seventies, after the application of machinery and the 
removal of the industry from shops and homes to the 
factories, it appears that the division of labor between 
men and women was altered very little if at all by 
these revolutionary changes. )Ien still did the cnt- 
ting,^ earning abont three dollars a day in Lynn, and 
thqr continued to do the work of sewing uppers to 
«de8, using the McKay machines instead of the old 
l^rious hand sewing or pegging. For operating 
the new machine they received from twenty-five to 
forty dollars a week.* Women and girls were 
still almost exclusively engaged in fitting and sew- 
ing shoe uppers, earning at this time from seven 
to fourteen dollars a week. An employer from 
Stoughton reported that as fitters *' girls and wom- 
^ of all ages from thirteen up " were employed, 
*nd were paid from fifty cents to three dollars 
ft day. 

The work of these fitters, however, was only a part 
of the work which the old binders had done, for the 



'An aeeoimt of these strikes is given in the "Third Annual 
^)Oft of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor," pp. 434-437. 

'The following statements regarding work and wages are from 
^ Blake, pp. 40-48. The quotations of wages are all from Lynn 
^ndStoogbton. 

'The cauticm should be repeated with regard to quotations 
^ imgeB that fnun 1861-79 we were on a "greenback" basis. 
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** fitter, *' as the name indicate, merely fitted or pasted 
linings tx> uppers and got the work ready to be 

stitched on the machine. '* Lasting '' in preparatiotL 
for the sewing tofrether of soles and uppers by tlie 
McKay machine was done by both men and womeix, 
the women earning from twelve to twenty dollars ^ 
week, the men from thirty-six to forty** ** Heeling ' * 
and *' finishing '' was done by men as it always ha.<3- 
been,* and, at that time^ for wages of three or fo^tur 
dollars a day. 

It would seem, therefore, that in this early pericM3 
immediately following the establishment of the nrt^^ 
chine system both men and women were doing mueli 
the same work as they had done before. The methcKi 
of working had been radically changed, but tl^'^® 
had not altered the lioe of delimitation which ba^ 
of old been drawn between the work of the shoe- 
maker and that of the shoebinder. Women wei"* 
making uppers, stitching and binding by machiiie> 
and men were ** bottoming," putting on soles, t>>" 
machine. If either had encroached upon a field b^" 
longing to the other, it was not apparent at tb^^ 
time. 



' Juflt how the work of men and women differed in thia oco**'* 
pstion, if there waa a di^erence^ it has not been possibk ^^ 
discover. 

* There had been no heeb on ladies' shoea from about IS^ 
to IBBBf but after this time heels came back into fashion, ft**^ 
joameymen were employed to "heel" shoca, aod "heeu^ 
became a special process. See Johnson, p* 340, 
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tention should be called here, periiaps, to the 

that although the industry had beoome so gener- 

a factory industry by 1870 the old hand proe- 

had not altogether disappeared. In 1875 the 

census of Massachusetts still reported 1^18 

en in the boot and shoe manufacture employed 

heir own homes, and although 1,500 is quite 

nificant compared with the 22,000 women who 

been employed in this manner in 1850, just 

re the introduction of the sewing machine, it 

tates that the hand industry had not altogether 

out. There remained even after the introdu^rtion 

Eiachinery a considerable trade in hand-made 

Sy women's '' buskins '' and slippers and ankle 

for children. A manufacturer who produced 

goods reported in 1872 that the work was 

by both men and women. The women did 

binding with leather, and the rest of the work 

done by men, who were usually small farmers 

who worked at shoemaking only part of the 

. He found it impossible to estimate the eam- 

of either shoemakers or binders, because, he 

, '' they work at home and as and when they 

se.'' 

tie further question which concerns us is whether 
he period of more than a quarter of a century 
!h has followed the establishment of the machine 
em in the indu5»tr>' the further mechanical im- 
cements which have taken place have resulted 
changing the work done by women or in in- 
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ereaBing the proportion of women employed, 
very interesting general statement on this poin 
which is foimd in the report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, on " Hand and Machine Labor/'* is as 
follows : ^M 

*' As regards the displacement of males by females, 
it should also be noted that in the New England 
Stataa there are comparatively few factories in the 
shoe industry where this has taken place, though 
in the shoe factories in other sections of the coun- 
try it is not uncommon to find women and girls 
operating machines and doing work that was fo^H 
merly done by men. On the other hand, in state^^ 
west and south of New England, men and boys 
have for years been largely employed in the upper- 
stitching department^ while in New England, and 
particularly in the province of women's shoes, this 
part of the work has always been done by f^^ 
males/' ^| 

The census has commented upon this point from 
time to time. In 1880 the report of a manufacturer 
who had stated that the introduction of the sewing 
machine had greatly increased the number of women 
employed was declared to be perhaps ' * a correct state- 
ment so far as it applies to the manufactories directly, 

but . . , hardly a correct one if all tlu* women em 

ployed under the old ^stem are considered. Unde^^* 
the system in vogue before the introduction of th^^ 



" "Thirteenth Aimual Report' 
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sewing machine, employment was given to large nam- 
ben of women at their homes. This method has al- 
most entirely ceased with the introduction of machin- 
ciy. More women are employed in the works than 
formerly, but many less outside/'* 

In 1900 the " twelfth census " called attention to 
the fact that in the industry of boots and shoes from 
18M to 1900 there had been a remarkable increase 
in the number of women and children employed, while 
the number of men showed an actual decrease from 
91,406 to 91,215. The explanation given by the c^m- 
8118 was that ** women are largely taking the places 
of men in this industry in the operation of the lighter 
kind of machinery, and children are, to a consider- 
able extent, succeeding to the places made vacant 
hy women."* Part of this increase, howfrver, was 
probably due to some changes in the preparation 
of leather which it seems fair to regard as in- 
directly connected with the industry. The census 
pointed out that in the tanning of leather, by reason 
of improved machinery, there had l>een a con- 
*^tly decreasing demand for skilled workmen. 

Women and girls are now performing the work of 
men.*** 

^e census statistics showing the increase in the 
number of women employed during the last twenty- 
^^e years are presented in the following table below. 

* "Tenth Census" (1880). xx, 15. 

* "Twelfth Census (1900): Manufactures," i, cxxvii. 
' DritL, exiv. 
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BOOra AND SHOES,* FACTORY PRODUCT. NUMBER 
OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 1S80-1905 



Y*Aa. 


Men. 


Womeo. 


€ht!dr»n 


Per Onf of 
Women 

Etiiployed. 




1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 


82,547 
91,406 
90,415 
95,257 


25,122 
39,849 
46,894 
49.535 


3.4S3 

2,435 
4,521 
5,132 


23 
30 
33 

33 


111,152 
133,590 
141,830 
149,924 



Such statistical evidence as we haye in this 
table shows quite plainly that, while there was a 
striking increase in the proportion of women em- 
ployed from 1880 to 1890, since that time the move- 
ment, if it may be so called, has gradually died 
out The increase was only three per cent from 1890 
to 19 00 J and since 1900 there has been no chanj 
at all. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method of finding out 
how far the old lines of demarcation between men*s 
work and women's work have been eliminated is to 
ascertain from the records of some individual fac- 
tories the actual number of men and women employed 
to-day in the different processes. Such factory rec- 
ords are furnished us, without prejudice of choice, in 



g^ 



' Statistics from the earlier censuses are excluded from this 
table as not properly comparable with the iJala which are given* 
Theae data are for "l>oot3 and ehoes — factory product," while 
in the cenaua reports prior to 1880 data for " boota and shoes-- 
factory product*' and "boots and shoea — cuatom work and re- 
pairing*' were so combined that the dat^ cannot be coirectly 
eegregated. See the 1905 "Ceasua of Manufactures/' iii, 229. 
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one of the special reports of the Commissioner of 
Labor. While collected for another purpose, they 
show clearly what the division of labor between men 
and women is at the present time. 



TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN TWO SHOE FACTORIES IN 1904 « 





Union Factort. 


Non-Union FAC?roBT. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Cutting Room, upper 
stock and trimming 

Cutting Room, sole stock . 

Fitting and Stitching 
Room 


239 
148 

101 

620 

141 

98 


5 
15 

351 
' 35 


205 
176 

117 

807 
132 
110 


10 
25 

309 


Gang or Bottoming 
Rooms 




Finishing Rooms 

Dressing Rooms 


4 
52 






Total 


1,347 


406 


1,547 


400 







An examination of these factory records shows that 
the large proportion of women employees, eighty-six 
per cent in one establishment and seventy-seven per 
cent in the other, are still engaged in the work of 
sewing uppers, which, although done with power 
machines, is essentially the same process that was car- 
ried on in the old days in fishermen's cottages and in 
country homes. 



^From "Eleventh Special Report Commissioner of Labor 
RcguUtion and Restriction of Output" (1904), pp. 592, 593. 
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Moreover, it should be noted that work which was 
so exclusively done by women in the period preceding 
the establishment of the fnctory system m now shan^ 
with men. In one establishment twenty-seven per 
cent of the employees in the fitting and stitching 
room were men, and in the other twenty-two per 
cent were men* It is, of course, also significant that 
fourteen per cent of the women in one factoi^H 
and twenty-three per cent in the other are en- 
gaged in other processes which were formerly carried 
on almost wholly by men. It seems clear, however, 
that the radical changes of the last twenty-five years 
in the place and in the method of work have altered 
only very slightly the old line of division between 
" men's work '* and *' women *s work," The line k 
less distinct, possibly, but it is stUl drawn in much 
the same way. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the fac- 
tory records given above are very greatly simplified. 
The displacement of baud methods by machinery has 
resulted in the most elaborate division of processes 
within the six large groups which are indicated in the 
table. Thb can best be illustrated by giving as a 
concrete example, an account of the way in which the 
work in the stitching room, which corresponds to 
the *^ binding and sewing " done by women in the 
earlier period, is now subdivided. There are now 
forty-eight different occupations carried on in this. 
room, and while an enumeration of them may be 
tediousj nothing short of this can indicate how^ 
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dnB diTiBiBi of iMhar has becxnne. Tbt 
Tohmie of the lut «aiBiiB dealing wit^ *' Eiiiplc«Tf«s 
and Wages ^^ girvs lite foQoinng: list of tiie Tanoos 

of opentrres emplqrad in the stitdiiDg 



Skiren; eaoEStber^ pastezs, folders (these sH 
plojed in the vn^ of prepanticm \ izpper ^tdters, 
cydet TCfw sdtdMn, doserK. seam rubbers^ seam 
poimderiy gore stitchers, guflset stitchers, lining stitch- 
ersy lining makers, liners, etosers on, inseamers, vamp 
Inietiy fadng stitchers, headers, top stitchers, corders, 
batton-hole machine operators, button-hole finishers, 
Imtton severs, punchers (of holes for eyelets ■, gang 
pundi iq>erators, ereleters, fastener setters, ho(^ers, 
naikers (of vamp tips >, tip markers, tip stitchers, 
tippen, tip pasters, perforators, tip fixers. Tamp 
doKn; TamperSy harrers, stayers, heel-stay stitchers, 
?7det stay stitchers, fancy stitchers, foxing stitchers, 
taigoe binders, tongue stitchers, strap makers, table 
vorkeis and table hands. 

It ahoold be emphasized that this list includes only 
tte operatiTcs in one single department, the stitching 
i^<^ and that the work which has been subdiAided 
mto these forty-nine processes was formerly a single 
Pit)oeHB done by one woman in the days before the in- 
^tion of the sewing machine. The same census 
volume from which this list was taken gives 



Twdfih CeosoB (1900): Special Report od Emfdoyees and 
pp. 1 
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for the whole indufltiy one hundred and twenty- 
six dijBTerent elaases of operatireB. There is prob- 
ably no industry to-day in which the sobdivinoa 
of labor is more minute or in which the sob- 
stitntion of machine for hand labor has been more 
complete. 

In the first part of this chapter certain pcnnti of 
contrast were noted between the manufaetore of booti 
and sho^ and the cotton industry, and it may be 
well to summarize these briefly: shoemaking had al- 
ways been historically men's work, while the makiiig 
of cloth had in large part been done by women; in 
the first half of the nineteenth century the industriil 
revolution was taking place in the cotton industrj 
while boots and shoes continued to be made by the old 
hand proce&ses ; of the two industries, the cotton milb 
during this period oflFered greater inducements to 
worrjrn, while ** boots and shoes," with heavy skilled 
work (hfrnandin^^ a re<^iilar apprenticeship, and offer- 
injr hi^'h wa^'cs and independent conditions of employ- 
nirnt, wa.s nioro attractive to men. The cotton mill^^ 
th^ffforo, continued through the first half of tt»* 
nineteenth century to be a women's industry; sho^' 
making remained a men's trade although a system C^^ 
iii vision of labor had made it possible to employ largT* 
numbers of women for one of the intermediate proc^' 
e.s.se,s. 

In conejusion a further point of contrast betwee^^ 
the two industrious may bo noted. Since 1850 one o'£ 
the most striking changes that has occurred in th^ 
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cotton indostiy has been the increase in the proportion 
of men employed. The number of men operatives 
has mereased so rapidly that they now outnumber 
the women, and the last census has called attention 
to the fact that men are displacing women in 
the cotton mills. Moreover, few of the men who 
have been driving the women out of the mills 
are Americans. In round numbers, 28,000 of 
the 39,000 men employed as cotton operatives in 
Massachusetts during the taking of the most n»cent 
eensus were foreign bom and nearly 9,000 more 
were the native-bom sons of foreign-bora parents.' 
The foreign element among the women operatives 
is quite as large. In brief, then, the tendency 
during the last half century has been toward the 
displacement of women operatives by men and 
toward the substitution of immigrant for American 
labor. 

In the manufacture of boots and shoes, on the other 
hand, there has been an increase in the proportion of 
^men employees, although not a large enough in- 
crease to indicate any tendency toward the driving 
^t of the men operatives. Shoemaking remains a 
Dien's industry ; and it remains at the same time pre- 
dominantly American, with a large majority of both 
men and women operatives native bom. A compari- 
*>^ of the data from the last census, showing the 

* These data are from the "Twelfth Census (1900): Occupa- 
^^•" The census of manufactures does not give statistics re- 
^^ to nationality. 
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general nativity of the operatives of both industriaa 
is of interefit. Statistics are given for Massachusetts 
the State which, historically, took the lead in hot 

industries. 

STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS* V 





Men. 


WOUKK. ^ 






Cotton MiU 


BootBud 


Cotton ME 

OpermtiT^d 


Native Born: 
Native parents. 
Foreign parents 

Foreign Born.. 


20,512 
13,M1 

14,010 


1,925 
8,849 

28,092 


5,761 
8,028 

a,18l 


2,015 

lojm 

25,843 


Total 


48,469 


38,866 


16,970 


37,912 



These data show very clearly that while the greB 
majority of cotton mill employees, both men a3^ 
women, are foreign bom, in the boot and shoe indtU 
try seventy-two per cent of the men and eighty-oi3 
per cent of the women are native born. There ar< 
perhaps, two rather obvious reasons why immigra*! 
labor has not been introduced to any great extent ft 
the shoe factories. In spite of the fact that maehiJC 
ery has been applied to practically every minm» 
process into which the making of shoes has be^ 
divided, the work continues to demand skilled at* 
responsible operatives, and the level of wages h^ 
been kept so high that the industry continues "^ 

* Statistics from "Twelfth Census (1900): Oecupatiotis,"^ 
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attract the more intelligent natiTe-bom voridnf 

people.* 

It is, of course, quite obvioos that fay the pMymmt 
of hi|^ wages the boot and shoe indostrv has been 
able to hold its American woridng people as iLe vJtUm 
industry has not. There is, however, anothrr prjmRUe 
explanation of this point in the fact that the fibo«^ 
manofacture is one of the industries in which Ax&enea 
bas pioneered. In the cotton industry, imiai g r aixt op- 
eratiyes were quite likely to be equal or *-T^a superior 
to the native bom in skill and training. Ll;: Ai&erieiJB 
methods in the making of shoes have been uiilque. ai>d 
immigrant labor therefore has meant for tLJs liAw^irj 
Qnsldlled labor, only a limited amount of wh>h ^riA 
be utilized. 

'The tables in Chapter XII, pp. 3C6. 3r/7. mijut h ^^su ti«t 
v^e8 are in general mueh higher in xJk^t i^je fftrt^nei ta«ft a 
tk eotton milb. As kms aco ma 1^2, an ^perKLrre frvo. a 
l^Miehusetts town wfaieh contained Uicit t^JtUm xuUii wut 
>boe faetories, in his leBtimooy before tine ffiavr bur«a-« 1/ J^avx . 
^ with regard to the frequent chaa^x* xsi tMr woriuuf i^jmt 
^theeotton milk: "There if afaoeBoakiaftbWwx: iuf uuyt mK 
* 0<eat deal of atitchins on mafhinra. for prk. Tutsff wauM n 
the mfll Are very low — aome ten to atrt«eii O'jIa*^ a fWMU, 
^ as soon as the childien are o!d ^s^ifyjt^ *>.^ mv^ tM |^j» 
Soing to the stitching maefainec. the (jot* v, H^g^^-wiaf.it^" 
"llurd Annual Report Massschiftti Bureai* ^ Iji^Air,' y '<M 



CHAPTEB IX 

dOAMMAKDXQ 



TiiN inoriHUMHl employment of 
Itiir MMMiiN to iiulioato its tendenqr to devdop b^ a 
** woint^irM iticliiNtry " and fornialiee an iiilneiting 
i«xiiiiiplo i\t tho industrial diaplaoement oT ma \f 
womi^n, Tho hiatory of the industry makes it of pe- 
culiar tiit(M*<«Nt, bwauBo originally the women were dit- 
plaoiHl by the men» and they may perfai^ in Hum 
hittT yiMtrM bo naid to have come into their own again. 

Tho iiiHuufHotuiT of cigars in this country is anin- 
(luNtry of nearly a oontury's growth,^ but it has not 
roiitinuoiisly throuKbout ite history employed a large 
proportion of womon. This is at first not eaay to 
uiulci'Ntaiul, for it \u\s always bi'en a trade for whiek 
wcunoii an^ sooiiiitivjly better qualified than men. No 
part of tbo uiakiiifr of cigars is heavy work,* nor does 

Mt iM not montioiUHl in Hamilton's "Report on lianufatf' 
turiMi," nor in (lallatin's later " Report on Manufactures" (ISlO)* 

' ** Therefore the work of women is a more serious oompetittf 
than it is in the manufacture of clothing." — ** Reports of the Is* 
dustrial Commission/' xv, 388. See also the "Eighth Amuttl 
Report of New York Bureau of Labor/' p. 1024, where it is Mid 
that the trade has become open to the competitioa of TonH 
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H, like the nuomfaetixre- oif 'tusthfTnr. «<mxi7» 
endnnzice. Skill dsp^aidi izpf:a siasrati 'Jecoitj* 
upon delieacjr and i8iBtiveitt» of ?»iixitfl. A antf <&^ 
seription of the three nspcruzis pT*>»9W» ji a. afar 
factory—'" »trippiiig:" "' making'' aai " p^ekizx^ "' 
—will serve to make thii* fffz^ tiAsr. 

The preliminarj profKis of * mrl-^i:^'' v^iiffl. 
inelndes '" booking.** k the p?»^am:^:c of tze iietf 
for the hands of the ttonaiJXT, 7b^ ^arf» aLSirih 
is stripped out, and. if the tccae>K » of the qoaLtr 
for making wn^iper% the feaT-^s ar» alio " Ir^.kr^ '' — 
ODoothed tigfatij aercw th-r )cj^ azA rr^lkd into a 
empact pad readj for the eigarmak-^'s table. Erea 
in the atripping room tfeere are d:5r7*ct zradoi of 
work. Thus the stripping of the " liIl*T " l*af ffM* the 
inner '' booeh " of the eigar is nscallT pietee work, 
to the stripping of the wrapper and binder is likelj 
to be time work, to awoid soeh haste as might tear the 
more expensive leaf. If a woman '* books ^' her own 
trappers, she gets higher pay than one who mere^ 
"strips "; and one who only "" books *' gets more 
ttan either, for this is much harder work and keeps 
the whole body in motion.* All of this work, how- 



'who find in eisannskiiig a trade readily learned and 
^ finer work than moet other trades adopted by women "; 
sad for a nmlar eomment see the "Fifth Annual Report." p. 

lai •^ *^ 

'Hie scale of wages in a large onion factory in Boston fin^ 

^ahct a meainre of the supposed differences in these oecupa- 

•>«»: binder stripper, $6 a week; wrapper stripper who 

"boQki," $7 a week; fiUer-etripper, $6 to $10 a week The 
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erer, is miakilled and all practically monopolked bj 
women and girls. ^M 

Division of labor has been slow in making its wi^F 
into cigar factories. The best cigar is still made hy 
a single workman^ who shapes bis own buncli in his 
handj binds it, and puts on the wrapper himself. 
The whole process demands a high degree of skilL 
Slightly inferior cigars^ however, can be made by 
less skilled workmeQ, with *' molds, ** which 4^| 
blocks of wood in which a series of cigar-shaped hc^ 
lows are carved* The bimehes are placed in these and 
shaped under pressure. This makes it possible for 
inferior workmen to put on the wrapper/ ^M 

Packing cigars is caUed a ** trade by itsel£r 
Those of like color must be packed together, and 
the experienced eye can detect the varying shades i 
the leaf. Packers are the aristoerats of the trade iS" 
most places, and get better pay even than cigar* 
makers, though it is difficult to see that their work 



only 
es ^1 



lack of skill in aay of this work is indicated by the fact tb&t- 
LQ plaices where the union requires a three years' appt^enticesbll^ 
for cigarmaklngr two weeks ia the rule for stripping, and com-" 
petent forewomen say that " a bright girl can learn in a day/* 
In England the situation in this occupation is rather differNil^ 
''The work is well adapted for female hands, and in provinctaS 
factories they are largely employed in this department. Jxm 
London, on the contrary, there seem to be not more than thtrtj^ 
women engaged as strippers. "^ — Booth, "Life and Labour of th^ 
People/' iv, 224. 

' Machines which are now in use, and will be described lat^r « 
and "team-work/' have simplified the proeess so that a itiSi 
lower grade of labor has been made available* 
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RiDt mmireft more skill or mare traininir than 
*' m^^^an^^" ^ The jMi^er sUnds at hk wai^ irhile 
tlie maker addam loarreB hk aeat. 

Qgarmalring etearlr aeems to be a trade for wb^ch. 
^^Pomea are pecnliarij adapted, and far a \anc time 
tkey have beoi TenT- larpchr emplared in the factories 
of Qennmnj and Rngland,* and almost exdnsiTelT 
ployed in Austria and Pranoe,* -irtiere the t/ihaccto 
Drfurtry is a fovemment monopolT. The histoiy of 
^tir employment in Hiis eonntiy is of interest ; for, 
on the hjpotfaeds that women's labor is cheaper, and 



'U aa artade in TAaeoo^ m. No. 19, on ^'Tht BosUm Loc^- 
<^'' it it ^M->^^ t||^ "too much pay is fjnen ofMT pmAen 
^y«^r. It M Hifl^Fa matter of afaarp eyeaic^t, and men can 
■lb from S25 UimO a vwk if they are aUe to deteet the 
ttemee betvm^L Madura, Cokndo Madura, Cokvado. 
Ookfido Clara, or daro cigar." Paddng is the faraneh of the 
^>ide into whidi voown hare worked their iraj most don^. 
^We were, for example, in Boston a few years a^so ozitj two 
**Qnie& pnekera. The wages of one averaged through the year 
^^NNit $31 a wwk (pieee wofk). Her foreman said she was as 
Cood a workman aa the men, who, however, objected ^to 
btTing a woman around. The men smoke all the time, and they 
ciii't talk aa free aa if she weren't here." 

'For the emptojrment of women in Germany, see Friseh, 
"IHe Organisatkmsbestrebungen der Arfoeiter in der deutsehen 
l^ibtk-InduBlrie," pp. 10, 264, 265; and £. Jaff«, ** Hausindustne 
^ Fabrikbetrieb in der deutsehen Ogarrenfabrikation," 
^cMen da Vereim fur SocialpolUik, Ixxxri, 286-299. 

"The moni^>oly of the industry in Austria by women is evident 
^ itatistica in the ''Berieht d& JL JL Gewerbe-Inspektoroe 
^ ihre Amstati^Kit," 1900, pp. 507-538. For French sUtis- 
^ see Mannheim^ D!e la condition dans les manufactures de 
1'^ (tabMSMllunufctea)," especially pp. 17, 18, 33-^8. 
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therefore wi!l be substituted for men's wherever i1 
can be profitably employed, the woman eigarmakei 
would always have controlled the trade. fl 

The history of cigar making has received less sttCT 
tioa than the industries which were of greater impor 
tance in the first part of the century j it isp for exam 
pie, entirely neglected by Bishop in his ** History oj 
Manufactures, ' ' and, indeed, trustworthy accounts oi 
it are difficult to trace. It is clear, however, that orig^ 
iually cigarmaking ^aa one of the household indua 
tries/ and there is an interesting tradition to th< 
eflect that the fii'st domestic cigars were made in 
1801 by a woman, the wife of a Connecticut tobaccc 
grower. In the early years of the century nearly ihi 
whole of the Connecticut tobacco crop was made hj 
the farniera* wives and daughters into cigars knows 
to the trade as ** supers/' ** long nines,/' and ** shorl 
sixes/' Those cigars were sometimes peddled by thi 
women, but more frequently they were bartered a1 
the country stores, where they served as a substitute 
for currency. All of the groceries and dry goods OBod 
by the family during the year were often paid foi 
in this way and represented the exchange value ol 
the leisure hours of the farmer's wife. Although 
these were very inferior cigars, they were sold prettj 



"Trumbull, "Memorial History of Hartford County, Con 
necticut/' i, 218 ff.; Morgan, ''Connecticut as a Colony And i 
State," iii, 274; "Report of the New york Bureau of Labor/ 
laCG, on ''The Growth of Indi^try in New York," p, 153; speM 
century edition of the United Siata^ Tobacm /awma/ (1900), 
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generally throughout New England. The passing of 
this early '' homestead industry," which existed in 
Pennsylvania and other tobacco-growing states as well 
as in Connecticut, was very gradual; for the transition 
to the factory ^stem did not, in cigarmaking, involve 
the substitution of machine for hand work, and farm- 
ers' wives continued to roll cigars until the imposi- 
tion of the internal revenue tax, — and even after that. 
Indeed, the making of cigars on the farm has lingered 
on even to the present day in Pennsylvania. In to- 
bacco counties like York and Lancaster ** the tobacco 
growers themselves with their families, occupy winter 
months and rainy days in making cigars." ^ 

The early country cigars, however, did not com- 
pare favorably with the finer factory-made product, 
and as Connecticut tobacco grew in favor it became 
unprofitable to use it for the cheaper grades of work. 
Household industry, therefore, furnished a gradually 
decreasing proportion of the total manufactured 
product. But, unlike most work that left the home, 
cigarmaking had not finally passed into the factory ; 
for it was to be established as a domestic industry 
on a much larger scale in the tenements of New York. 
Two questions are of interest at this point with re- 

* "Reports of the Industrial Commission/' xv, 387. See also 
United Stales Tobacco Journal, century edition, p. 38. When 
the New York law was passed (1883) prohibiting tenement- 
house cigar factories, one of the New York manufacturers said: 
" It will benefit the trade of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, where 
the farmers and their families can sit at home and make cigars." — 
New York Tribune, March 14, 1883. 
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gard to the history of the em ploy in en t of women : Did 
they follow their work from the home to the factory! 
andj What ivas their part in the establishmeDt of 
cigarmaking as one of the early tenement industries! 

Women undoubtedly worked in the earliest fac- 
tories. What was possibly the first cigar factory in 
this country was established at Stiffield, Cotmecticut, 
in 1810, and employed only women. In 1832^ the 
^* Documents Relative to the Manufactures of the 
United States " contained returns from ten cigar 
factories in Massachusetts which together reported 
two hundred and thirty-eiglit women, forty-eight mei|^| 
and nine children employed. The usual wages fop^^ 
women were forty or fifty cents a day, for men from 
a dollar to a dollar and a half a day. It was ex- 
plained with reference to some of the tobacco fac- 
tories that, in addition to the factory work, '' many 
cigars " were made in families by women and boys. 
While there are few data showing the extent to which 
women worked as cigarmakers at this time, it is clear 
that this was not an uncommon occupation. 

Just what their relation to the men in the trade 
was, it is not possible to say. The women were paid 
very much lower wages, but whether this means that 
they did a lower grade of work is not clear. In thi^^ 
connection, however, the following resolution, whid^H 
was one of several pa^ed in 1835 by the *' Joumeymeo. 
Segar Makers of Philadelphia,*' is of interest? *' Re- 
solved, that the present low wages hitherto received hy^ 
the females engaged in segar making is far below 
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fair compensation for the labor rendered. Therefore, 
Resolvedy that we recommend them in a body to strike 
with us and thereby make it a mutual interest with 
both parties to sustain each other in their rights." 

It was estimated that one third of the persons em- 
ployed at the trade in Connecticut in 1856 were wom- 
en,^ and the census of 1860 showed that seven hun- 
dred and forty women were employed in the country 
as a whole in that year. This was, however, but one 
ninth of the total number of employees and included 
the unskilled ** strippers," so that the number of 
bona fide women cigarmakers in factories was prob- 
ably very small, although it is impossible to say pre- 
cisely what that number was. Mr. Adolph Strasser, 
for many years president of the International Union, 
said, in testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Capital, that there were not more 
than three hundred women in the whole trade at this 
time. 

But if the displacement of the women cigarmaker 
is not easy to express statistically, the reason for it 
is not difScult to find. Cigarmaking, as has been 
pointed out, is a highly skilled trade, and it was early 
discovered that among our immigrants were men able 
to make cigars that could compete with those imported 
from Germany and Spain. These immigrant cigar- 
makers who proved to have the superior workmanship 
that was indispensable to the development of the in- 

1 United States Tobacco Journal, century edition, p. 34. 
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dostry t(Kik the places of the American women who 
had been formerly employed. The Cuban is said to 
have been the first male cigannaker employed in this 
country, and as Spanish tobacco and Spaniah*mad€ 
cigars were in high favorj a large market was fonBd 
for tlic Spanish cigars made here by Cuban workmeia* 
Later, expert workmen among immigrants from other 
countries became competi tot's of the Cuban, and amoDf 
German immigrants (Specially were men of excep- 
tional skill and experienee in the trade. The womaa 
cigar maker almost disappeared during this time, and 
there are men, both eigarmakers and mannfacturei^ 
in New York, who say that there was ** not a woman 
in the trade," except in the unskilled work of 
stripping, * ' back of the seventies ' * ; and a recent 
report of the Commissioner ol Labor * confirms this 
statement. 

Before the close of the decade following 1860 there 
was a marked ineroase in the proportion of womeB 
employed, Statietica showing this increase and the 
increase for later decades are given in the census, and 
the table below has been prepared from these eeiiso« 
data, and indicates also the percentage which womea 



* ''Eleventh Special Report of the Comniiaeioncr of Labof^ 
p, S75, " Formerly men only were engaged in cigaitDaktitgi but 
aince the introduction of machinery the proportion of tmx^^ 
emptoyeeB has become very hkrge/' Thia is obviously a mIpe^ 
§mal fitatfimeat, for it dbregards the employment of women in 
tbe e&rly history of the imlufitry, and ia at variance with Pwb** 
dent Strasaer's statement quoted nupra, 
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In the light, however, of the statistics in this table, 
which sliow that ia 1905 the women constituted only 
forty- two per cent of all the employees, it may seem 
like hazarding a large guess to say that cigarmaking \b 
becoming a ** woman's industry." But it is not alone 
on the basis of the ceosns statistics that this assertion 
is made* It will be shown later that there is a very 
great difference between the proportion of womea 
among the employees in large factories where machin- 
ery is used and in those smaller or eouulry estab- 
lishments where it has not been introduced. Since the 
large machine factory is the factory of the future, 
the fact that it is being monopolized by women af- 
fords stronger evidence of the displacement of men. 
than statistics for the industry as a whole would indi- 
cate. Testimony on this point will be given later ; 
in the meantime an effort will be made to analj 
the causes that have led to this displacement. 

The year 1869 begins a new period in the history" 
of the industry. Since then three factors seem tt^ 
have worked together to bring about a very rapid in— 
crease in the employment of women: (1) inereasecJ- 
immigration from Bohemia, where women are exclfl 
sively employed in cigar factories; (2) the inventio^ 
of machinery which has made the skiUed workma^ 
]vm necessary; (3) a feeling on the part of employn^ 
that women are more docile than men, and that tf 
large proportion of w^omen among the employ^etf 
would mean fewer strikes. 

The immigration of Bohemian women cigarmakers 
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homes instead of in his factory. The erplanatioB pi 
the home work in hoth eases is found in the fact that 
cigarmaking is peculiarly adapted for household 
manufacture, and for this reason it still eicists, not 
only as a domestic industry but as a lingering surviTal 
of handicraft,' When the only machine required is a 
pair of wooden molds, it is possible for the workman 
to own his own tools and a pair of molds, purchase his 
tobacco in small quantities, and, by disposing of the 
product quickly, carr>" on his trade as his own master 
and without having any capital 

By 1877, the year of the *' great strike " which 
was meant to abolish it, cigarmaking as a tenement 
industry had become firmly established. It grew 
rapidly after 1869 and led to the first determined 
protest against unsanitary home work. The Cigar- I 
makers Union in 1873 first called public attention to^ 
the dangers involved in carrying on the induatiy 
tenements, and began a vigorous campaign against it 
President Gompers^ in testimony before the Ford 
Immigration Committee, said the effort to abolish 
tenement cigarmaking had been one of their ** cofl- 
stant struggles.'* 

The development of the tenement industry was dti* 
to Bohemian women who had worked in cigar factories 

' See, for example, Mm. Kelley's account of the tcneoieDt 
worker in Chicago, who buys hb own tobacco and dispose! (Jf 
his own product, and ia in no way connected with a middlein*^ 
or manufacturer (" Reports of the Industrial Commiasioii," ^^^ 
251). 
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eottotiy. It is said that the cuBtomary ^H 
iiiemiai] immigration was for the women ^H 
[ leaviDg the men to work in the fields* ^H 
mm would come over together, work at ^H 
Is they did iu Bohemia, niid send money ^| 
r husbands^ passage, and then ^* the en- ^H 
unily would take up the manufacture of ^H 
iting the industry of the mother/'* ^| 
1 eigarmakera were gaid to be more in- ^H 
i their husbands^ because of the f aet that ^H 
taula the men worked alone in tht* fields, ^H 
m employed in factories. At thia time, ^H 
introduction of the team system^ a divi- ^H 
' by which one person prepares the bun- ^H 
ker rolls them. In Bohemia the men had ^M 
91 the fields, and their wives taught them ^H 
at home after they eame over. It was ^M 
of cours4^, for these men to learn the ^M 
skilled work of '* bunchmaking *' while ^H 
0id the rolling, than to learn how to ^H 
lole cigar, '* Team work " nltimately ^H 
Uportant means of furthering the cm- ^H 
iromeDr employers finding it easy to train ^H 
Efor the single process of bunch making ^H 


tribune, November 6, 1877, and mm an articU ifi ^H 
\Bun, October 20, 1877. The t«stimony ia the ^H 
IFord ImmigmtloQ Committee/' 18S7. p. 3S1, wah ^H 
m the trade had been tlemoralitod by the Bo- ^H 
pne over in large numbera, worked in l«neiiiifnt ^^M 
Ijr brought over all their relattons, and taught ^H 
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or rolling, and eheaper to substitute them for skilled 
workmen who could make a complete cigar « ■ 

This decade, during which cigarmaking establMflT 
itself as a tenement industry, was also the decade ol 
greatest prosperitj^ in the histoiy of the trade. It 
was surely a decade of extraordinary esploitatiou 
of imniigrant labor. Large manufacturers acquired 
blocks of tenements, for which they charged excessive 
rentals to their employees, who frequently, too, found 
themselves obliged to pay high prices for groceri» 
and beer at stores owned by the employer. The ei- 
pense of maintaining a factory, moreover, was thai 
made part of the employees' burden; and the wa^ 
of ** strippers and bookers '* were also saved to the 
manufacturer, for the tobacco was prepared in tb^ 
homes by the workers themselves, or more often if 
their children,^ The system also proved an effecti^^ 
coercive measure, and the eviction of the tenement 
strikers by tlie landlord manufacturers in 1877 V** 
one of the distressing features of the strike. fl 

It is difficult to make an exact statement either a* 
to the extent of home work or as to the number of 
women employed. Writers in the New York Sut^ 
estimated that a majority of the cigars made in 
York in 1877 were the product of tenement-house : 



^ There were numeroua accounts of this system m tbe ^ 

York papers at the time of the strike tn the fall of 1877. 
for example, the New York Tribune, July lOth^ and the New Yotk 
8u% December 3d, of that year. See also " Report of the Ford 
Committee/' pp. 306, 3S*7, 376, 368, 
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lories and some estimates placed the proportion of 
tenement-made cigars as high as four fifths of the en- 
tire New York product. So large was the proportion 
of women employed in this work that the newspapers 
and manufacturers referred to the strike, which was 
directed largely against the home-work system, as an 
attack on the employment of women and children. 
The manufacturers claimed that the strike was *' a 
movement on the part of the cigarmakers to throw 
out of business many women who could or would not 
work in shops." In 1882, a circular issued by the 
union estimated that between 3,500 and 3,750 persons 
were employed at cigarmaking in tenement houses, 
and it seems a fair estimate to say that during the 
decade from 1870 to 1880 between two and three 
thousand women had engaged in cigarmaking in their 
own homes.^ Not only in tenement work, however, 
but in factories as well, the number of women was 
increasing. Mr. Adolph Strasser, then president of 
the union, said in 1883, in testimony before the Sen- 

< While it is not necessary in the present study to continue the 
history of cigarmaking in tenements, it may be added, to make 
the accounts somewhat more complete, that the law passed in 
1883 abolishing this work was declared unconstitutional in 1885 
(98 New York Appeals, p. 98). The union, however, con- 
tinued its opposition and, owing in part to the use of its label 
and in part to general public sentiment against tenement work, 
and more perhaps to the development of the large machine 
factory, tenement cigarmaking has almost disappeared. In 
1901 there were in New York only 775 persons authorixed to 
make cigars in tenements, while 23,329 family workrooms were 
licensed in the clothing industry. 
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ate Committee on Labor and Capital, that the gradual 
introduction of Tvomen into the industry was one of 
the evils cigarmakers were facing, and he estimated 
that throughout the country there were 10,000 women 
in the trade and the number, he said, was increasing 
very rapidly, *' increasing every year almost at tlie 
rate of a thousand or more/' 

The increased emplojuient of women aa a result of 
the introduction of machinery belongs to the most ^ 
recent stage in the history of the induatiy. ** Molds/" ' 
which have already been described, and which are j 
more like tools than machines, were introduced ivom \ 
Germany in 1869,— the year in which production ^as 
also cheapened by the coming of Bohemian women 
and the introduction of the team system. Long after 
the mold came the long-filler bunching machine att^ 
the suction table, both hand machines, the machine 
for stripping and booking^ and the short-filler bunch- 
ing machine operated by povsrer* 

So many luisucceasful machines were tried frocf^ 
time to time that it is not easy to fix any exact da^ 
as the period ivhcn machinery was first considered suc- 
cessful enough to be adopted on any scale worthy o^ 
note- By 1887, however, several of the large factori^^ 
had begun to use machines^ and in 1888 machines wit** 
women operators took the places of skilled ciga^' 
makers who were on a strike in PhOadelphia/ ^M 

In 1895 a New York cigarmaker said, in d®cribirf# 



I Cigarmoker^' Official jQurnalt May, 1888. 
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^Bie sitiiationp *' Colleagues that left New York ten 
or more years ago would be astonished if they returned 
now, to find that band work has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. - . . The suction tables, which are in 
reality nothing else than wrapper-cutting machines, 
are naed . . , as price cutters. More so, because 
there are only girla employed on them. , , , There 
are a few thousand of these tables in operation in 
this city, with the prospect of increaaiug the number 
daily." 

In a recent report of the Commissioner of Labor,* 
it was pointed out that *' for both machine operators, 
Ijnueb making and rolling, a cheaper grade of labor 
I may be euiployed. Formerly men only were engaged 
in eigarmakingj but since the introdnction of machin- 
ery the proportion of female employees has been very 
large. In many factorifs only women and ^irls are 
mployed on the bunchmaking machines and suction 
*flbles, and the number of females is as high as eighty 
P^Fcent of the total number of employees/' Statis- 
^*ea obtained in the investigation upon which this 
Report was based show that in nine open or nonunion 
faetories, which had more than 4,000 employees^ and 
'fi all but one of which macliinery was used, 73,1 per 
^^nt of the employees were women, while in eight 
^ion ahop% which used no machinery and employed 
^*ily 52T persons^ the proportion of women employed 
"^as only 36.1 per cent^ It is important to note that 

'^Eleventli Speci&t Eeport of the Comnussiotier of Labor,'* 
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the machine, the large factoiy, and the Increased eni- 

ployment of women go togethei*. It is also significant 
that machinery is coming to he alnldst ettlufeively 
Used in the manufacture of eheati dgiars, and that th^ 
hiarket for these cheap maehilie-inatje t^igara ti fap^ 
idly gi*owjng.* 

0th ei* available statist les add ftirtlier testimony to 
show that there is a greater proportion of women em- 
ployed in the large factories. In Professor Dewey's 
report on * ' Employees and Wages * * for the last cen- 
sus, most of the data for cigarmaking are from rela- 
tively small factories, hut in one of the larger ones 
74,6 per cent, and in another 98 per cent of the em- 
ployees were women; and in several others, where 
men are still more exclusively employed, it is noted 
among the changes in the establishment between 1890 
^Xkd, 1900 that ** no females were employed in ]890/' ' 
J^ fecent factory inspectors' reports there is some*, 
further evidence on this point* Statistics for the> 
seven large factories in New York City, each of whit hi 
employs more than two hundred men, show that 51>.lt 
per cent, 60.5 per cent, 70.2 per cent, 73.3E per cettl. 



^ " Eleveuth Special Report of the Ciimmiseioner of Labor/' 
pp. 574, 575, 

"*' Twelfth CeoBua (190Q): Etaployees and Wages," These 
data are from the eatabUahroent companson, not from the tables 
of totals; «ee ppi 104S, 1037, 1050, 1044, 1042, for the data 
from, which these percoaiagea were computed. It is noted as a ^ 
** special feature '* of one establishment that " in 1900 the wrapper - 
f i^isaer w^ a woman receiviag $B per week. In 1890 the wrapper^^ 
^^I ^^Mflr was a man receiving $12 a week " (p. 1046}. 
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K2 per cent, 88.3 i>er cent, and 91.3 per cent, re- 
pectively, of all the employees are women.^ In Bing- 
lamton, an important eigarmaking center, reports 
rom four factories, each of which employed more 
lian one hundred women, showed that they consti- 
ited respectively 62.6 i)er cent, 62.9 per cent, 75.9 
er cent, and 68.7 per cent of all employees. The 
port of the factory inspector of the State of Penn- 
Ivania for 1902 showed that in the largest cigar 
ctory in Philadelphia the 996 women who were 
iployed were 97.3 per cent of the entire working 
rce, and in a large Harrisburg factory the 993 
nnen were 95 per cent of all the persons em- 
oyed. 

Similar factors that have helped to increase the em- 
Dyment of women have been the formation of the 
ast)* which has greatly furthered the movement to- 
ird large scale production ; and the introduction of 
e " team system," which has already been described, 
.d which, it is acknowledged, is used, not as a method 



' ^fifteenth Annual Report of the Factory Inspector of the 
ite of New York " (1900). See especially report of the Second 
itriet. Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. 
■Hie union brings a bitter indictment against what it calls 
» ''child-labor-employing trust." "The tobacco trust is its 
Aer foe and is probably the largest employer in the country of 
Mment-house sweatshops and child labor." — Cigarmakera' 
icudJovmal, February 15, 1904. " We estimate that ninety per 
it d the employees of the trust are females, and positively 
ite that the great majority are minors." — Ibid,, November 15, 
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of inereanng fhe ontpu^ but beeanae eheqper labor 
can be empIogredL 

In diaenanng ibe tandmej toward fbe inenaaed em- 
ployment of women aa a meana of avoiding or end- 
ing strikea^ aome account ahonld alao be given of tbe 
relation of the women to tbe Cigarmakera' Intenia- 
tional Union. It ahonld perbapa be explained tbat 
the nnion admita only cigarmakera proper, bandit 
makera and rollera, and paekera, and that the latter 
are organized in aeparate ** Ipcala." Strippera and 
other unskilled and miscellaneous help are egduded, 
but in some cities the strippera have unions of their 
own. The union was organized in 1851, and in 1867 
the constitution was so altered that women and 
negroes, hitherto excluded, became eligible to mem- 
bership.^ 

In 1877 women were employed in large numbers to 
break the strike of that year. Several hundred girb 
were taught the trade, and employers went so far 
as to call the strike '' a blessing in disguise " since it 
** offered a new employment for women and secured 
workers whose services may be depended on at low 
wages.*** According to an account in one of tk® 
New York papers, employers claimed an unusual sal® 
for the bad cigars made by these untrained ** strik® 
breakers " because the boxes bore the legend: " These 
cigars were made by American girls." It is of inter- 

» Straaser, "History of the agannakePB' Union," in McNeiB, 
"The Labor Movement," p. 600. 
* The New York Sun, November 26, 1877. 
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est that in this aame year, tlie Cincmnati cigarmakers 

struck miccessf iilly for the removal of all women from 
the workshops,^ and in some other cities similar strikes 
Were mangnrated but failed. 

In 1879 the president of the union announced that 
one of its aims would be *' the regulation of female 
labor *'; and in 1881 he strongly advised the unionB, 
^ view of the faet that the einployiuent of women 
Was constantly increasing, " to extend the right hand 
of brotherhood to them *'; and added: *' Better to 
tave them with ns than against us. . . * They can ef- 
fect a vast amount of mischief outside of our ranks as 
tools in the hands of the employer against us*" The 
Pi^^ident of the New York local in 1886 complained 
ttat Bohemian women M^ere doing work * * that men 
^^Pe formerly employed to do. They have driven 
^fce American workmen from our trade altogether. 
They work for a price that an Amencan could not 
^opk for. ' ' In 1894 the president of the international 
^ion said: ** We are confronted with child and fe- 
^ale labor t4) an alarming extent "i and in 1901. at a 
^*?eting of the American Federation of Labor, the 
^^annakers asked for the passage of resolutions ex- 
Pi'esebg opposition to the use of machinery in their 
*^^de and to the employment of women and children. 
*^he hostility of the union to women is not difficult to 

Cincinnati Daily Ijiquirer^ August 29, 30, and September 30^ 
^'7. The Inquirer J in commentrng on the situation, Bald: 
*"« men Bay the women are kijimg the industry* It would 
**^tti that they hope to retaliate by kiUing the women/* 
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understand. The women seemed to be lowering 
standard v^n^e that the raen, through organiMtioa 
were trying to uphold. They had, moreover, the work-i 
ingman's belief in the old ** lump of labor '' fallaey, 
and for every woman who was employed they saw** 
man without a job/' 

As in other industries, a much smaller propoi 
of the women than of the men in the trade are mem- 
bers of the nnion/ and the women seldom attend tte 
meetings, and take small part in the proceedings when 
they do.^ The union has, however, stood squarely f< 
the same wage scale for both men and women, wWi 
in England the union maintains a women's scale 
is twenty-five per cent lower than the men's. II 
of interest too, that in England the women had 
separate union for many years, and when they joina 
the men's union the question of how to r^oneile th 
wage scales that had prevailed in the two union 
caused great difficulty. To have raised the women 
scale to the men's level would, it was felt, '* hav 
meant to drive the women from the trade and 
alienate public EU^mpathy," 



^ President Perkins, in & letter to the writer, CRtimated tttf 
leas than fifteen per cent of the members of the union were womi 
— obvioiiely a very smaU percentage in view of the fact that woi 
form so large a proportion of the total ntimber of employees 

* This is nlmoijt itivariably the rule when men and women 
in one organization. It was said in the " Report of the Sen&i 
Committee on Education and Labor," ii, 809t that the woni< 
allowed the men to take the podiion of euperiority that belon|i 
to them. 
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r Leaving the subject of labor displacement, it may 
be well to notice briefly certain other questiocs con- 
nected with the employmeDt of women, which are of 
special interest with regard to w*omen*s work in the 
manufacture of cigars. These are: the effect of the 
work upon the health of women^ the nationality 
and conjugal condition of the women employed, 
and tJieir relative eflSciency in comparison with 
men. 

Conflicting testimony is found as to the effect of 
eigarmaklng upon the health of women. Like all 
confining sedentary work^ it must be to some extent 
unhygienic ; but much depends upon conditions in the 
factories theraselveSj which, of course, vary widely in 
regard to light, cleanliness^ and ventilation. It has 
b^en pointed out that the work is for the most part 
very light, and certainty the strain on the nervous 
system is far less than in factories where there is the 
constant noise of heavy machinery. Although some 
physicians have claimed that all tobacco work is in- 
jurioufi to the womtrn engaged in it,* a recent investi- 
gation in London, showed that the trade was not an 
unhealthful one for women,' and Dr, Oliver, after 
carefully weighing the testimony that has been given 



* See Oliver p ** Dangeroua TradcB,** p, 793 » and for a gome what 
lengthy diacUBsion of the whole subject see "Report of the New 
York Bureau of Labor,'* 1884, pp. 224-236. Seo also the tefiU- 
mony of Mr. Gompers and Mr. Strasser in " Report of the Seniiti:] 
Committee on Education and Labor/' pp. 273j 274, 453, 

' Eafnomic Jourtud, x, 567. 
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on both sides for th© last twenty years, confirmed this 
conclusion. The annual report of the iiiternational 
union for 1901 showed that in 1890 forty-nine per 
cent, and in 1900 thirty-three per cent of their de- 
ceased members died of tuberculosis. The average 
age of deceased members had been raised during tbe 
same time from thirty-seven and one half to forty- 
three and one half years.' Aside from any question 
as to the effect of tobacco on the system of the worker, 
it is clear that shorter hours and improved conditions 
can do much to make the industry a more healthf vzil 
one* 

Statistics in the last census regarding tbe nationali^ty 
of the women employed in cigar and tobacco factori^ '^ 
show that 53,4 per cent are either foreign born or ^^ 
foreign parentage ; of these, 29.2 per cent are Germ ^^^ 
and 20.8 per cent Austro-Hungarian. In New Y^ ^^ 
the great factories are in the '^ Bohemian district i 
and Bohemian women are largely employed- The ^eDi- 
ficial journal of the union regularly contains artic ^^ 
and important notices in German and Bohemian ^ 
weU as in English. 

The percentage of married women employed in *^8 
manufacture of cigars and tobacco is larger than ^ 
any other industry in the list given under the mam^Q- 
facturing group, with the single exception of se^-^" 
stresses; 11.8 per cent of the women in the wlm^^ 
group and 16.4 per cent of those in ** cigars and ^^ 

* Cigamiakera' Official Joumalf September t 190K 
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*' were majried,^ There are several reasons for 
Among tlie BohemiaiiB there is less prejudice 
tst lite work of married women than among most 
-natioimlities.* There is also the fact that cigar- 
Hg is to some extent a home induBtrj ; and fur- 
it is a akiUed trade at which competent women 
lam higher wagea tiian they can in mo8t other 
litries that are open to women. This ia so true 
many of them say it ** paya " to go on with their 
and '* hire a cheaper woman " to do part of 
honsework and look after the children* A fore- 
m once said, as if there were a superstition about 
fork: *' It's a trade you always come back to. I 
1 know why, but it ial " • 



V^th Cenmis (l^KK)): OccupatiotiSj" p. ccxxli. Thk 
to contradict the statement that the average life of ^fIm at 
hde IB five years (see " Eleventh Special Report of the Com- 
tier of Labor," p, 569)- Census ataiifftica tin to age shoWf 
Ibt, that 69 per oeDt of tlie women in " tobaeeo aiiJ 
** are below twenty-four, whiJe only 54,1 per ecnt of 
the women in manufacturing pursuits are bt^Iow tliitt agd 
fUtations based on Table 4, ** Twelfth CensuF, 11*00, Oeeti* 
IB'*)* Since these figures are not for cigars alone, thtsy ar© 
trgely significant. T!ie same data show a very large tn- 
I for the decade in the number of girls employed atu) a voiy 
xtcrease in the number of boys. 

itlmoiiy before the (Reinhard) '' Committee od Female 
/' New York Assembly, 18D6, p. 817. 
le employment of married women seema also to be com« 
b other countries. In Germany there ia in the ttnion a con^ 
ent benefit for women (Ci^rmaken* Offi.cud Journnl^ May 
too), and in intereatiDg contrast to this is Section 4 of the 
enefii clause which was adopted by the American union 
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The constant reference to women as a " cheap gri 
of labor '* must not lead to the conclusion that wi 

do not become as skilled eigarmakers as men 
not work on the higher grades of hand-made 
Undoubtedly there is a larger proportion of men thm 
M^omen among the most efficient workers in many fis 
tories, but some women who are ** equal to any man* 
will he found in most of them, and foremen and maiifl 
facturers alike t^tify to the fact that the highest p» 
sible skill is often attained by their women em pipy* 

In one of the reports of the Commissioner of Label; 
returns are given from nine establishments regardifl 
the relative efficiency of men and women. In four, th 
men were said to be more efficient than the women; i 
one the women were more efficient than the men; il 
four, the men and women were equally efficient.* 
London investigation showed that while there migli 



at the convention of ISSO: " Female members of any local 
shall not be entitled to any sick benefit three weeks before 
five weekfl after confijiement " (Ibid,, October, ISSS). It il 
curious bit of history that in Bremen as early bs IM7 an 
tion to a law which prohibited women from working in 
factories was made in favor of the wives of the men emp1o3(i 
(Friach, p. 12, n. 2)- 

^ " Eleventh Annual Report ** on " Work and Wages of 
Women and Children/* pp. 517-519. 

^ Two minor advantages connected with the employnieiil 
women are noted by employers in discufiaing this queatioii 
relative efficiency. One is that the woman ** is always here 
Monday morning," as one employer tersely put it; the other 
that a considerahle saving is effected because the women do 
smoke^ for it is an unwritten law of the trade that the clgarmak 
always " getu Mb amokes oS the boss/^ 
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1 €Bxp6smBl waman irlio iras * * better thMxi Msaj 
j^fit, an tiie aTerasre, tbf> men irwt* f«:toT 
; tiiaii llie framezL 
Bat in thk as in all cdher tradeR, tbe ovor-pr«i«it 
pamSbShtj of marriag^e militates stronirly a^rainst tb^ 
woman worker b attaining her fullest efBcionoy. Th^ 
few jeazs tiiat the woman who •• marries and loaves *^ 
spezxis MX the bench cannot be expeottxl to dovelt^p 
the qnality of woitaaauship that conies with life-Ion^ 
service. In anticipation, too, of her shortor ** working 
life/' a girl is often unwilling to seno the real ap« 
prentieeship so necessarr in a skilled trade like cigar- 
making, and more often still, her parents are not will* 
ing to undergo the sacrifices this may entail. In cities 
wbere the union is strong, and a long perioil of pre- 
liminary training is made a condition preceilent to 
entering the trade, there are relativel,v ft»wer women 
employed.* The point must not be overlookeil, how- 
ever, that this condition is due in some measure to a 
feeling on the part of employers that boys an^ more 
profitable apprentices and that the work is not pn>|HT 
for girls. It is said, for example, that girls cannot 
carry tobacco and wait on the women and men at the 
benches as the boys do, but in England onl>' girls are 
employed for this kind of work. Other employers say 
it is not worth while teaching a girl who is likely to 

* In Boeton, for example, where a thrcc-ycara* apprrnticcRhip 
is required, there was, in 1906, one girl to nearly 200 lK>y« rp^i- 
lariy apprenticed, and this one girl was 8er\'ing in the tsmall nhop 
of a relative. 
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iMKve the trade soon.* It i^ however, deufy fme fliat 
if the '* eratoemsar of male worlceri «t the heed " eon- 
tmoes the apprentieediip sitaatioii wOl be one of the 
ezplenetioiie. 

It may be aaid, in eondnaioii, that while eigarmak- 
ing haa in more reeent yean eome to be a trade of 
lower grade employing lev dolled w o rkera at lower 
wagea, thia change ia not to be attribnted acdely to the 
increasing importance of women in the indoatiy. For 
with women have come the mold, the team ^ystemt 
and machinery, all tending to diminiah the demand 
for akilled workmen; and distinct, too, from the in- 
fluence of women's work aa anch haa been the deterio- 
riating effect of cheap immigrant labor and the tene- 
ment system. 

< Until recently a school has been conducted in New Toffk to 
teach cigarmaking. The manager said he had in six yesfs tausJit 
3,000 persons, of whom eighty per cent were women mud giris. 
There is no apprenticeship now in the New York tnde, but in 
Boston it is practically impossible now for a girl to obtain a 
chance to "serve." In London, on the other hand, the laiige 
majority of apprentices are girls. 
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Although the ** sewing trades '* are too impor- 
tant numerically from the point of view of the em- 
ployment of women to be entirely neglected,' their 
history can be given here only in outline, partly W 
caoae the clothing industry has become tocj c^impli' 
cated to make detailed treatment within the limits of 
a single chapter possible ' and partly because of the 
^aet that the employment of women in the making 
of clothing is less interesting than in the other in- 

/According to the "Twelfth CensuB (1900): Manufactureii/' Pi. 
iiif 261, the clothing industry in 1900 employed 243,932 women, 
138,654 men and 6,499 ebUdren. 

'It flhould be explained here that there is no ade^iuate treat- 
ii^t of the development of the clothing trades in tbiii country, 
l^erenoe should be made, however, to two rather elaUirate 
special treatises on the subject, "The Employment of Women in 
tbe Clotbing Trades" 1902, by Dr. Mabel Hurd Willett, and 
"The Clothing Industry in New York" 1905, by Prof. Jesse E. 
Pope. Both of these volumes are confined to the making of 
fietdy-made garments for men, except that Mr. Pope includes 
women's eloaks. Mrs. Willetts's study deals almost exclusively 
with conditions of employment to-day, and Mr. Pope's historical 
account is on the whole unsatisfactory. 
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dustries which have been diaeossed. Sewing, needle- 
work of any kind except, perliaps, the making of 
men's garments, has always been regarded as within 
woman's '* peculiar sphere **; and the point of in- 
terest is, therefore^ not that so many women are em- 
ployed in the sewing trade, but that m many men 
have eome into the industry as their competitors* 

Moreover, the problem of women's work in the 
making of clothing is much less interesting in itfielf 
than various other problems with whieh the industry 
is elosely connected— the so-called "sweating syatem,*' 
r^trictive legislation dealing vnth *' home work," in* 
sanitary conditions of emplojTDcnt in hornet, work- 
shops, and factories, and finally the whole problem 
of the competition of immigrant labor. And, there- 
forej although any attempt to discus the history of 
the employment of women in the clothing trades in 
brief compass must appear a superficial discussion in 
which the points of greatest interest are neglected, it 
will be necessary to limit the scope of the chapter to 
tlie history of women's work in connection with the 
manufacture of men's and women's ready-made cloth- 
ing, and to make no attempt to deal with the work of 
the custom tailor^ the dressmaker, or the household 
seamstress. 

For purposes of classification, the manufacture of 
men's and of women's clothing may be called the two 
large divisions of the industry; each of these again 
is divided into the ** ready *made " and the custom 
trade; and in the manufacture of ready-made gar- 
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ints for both men and women there are a Ur^re 

ber of subdivisions; for the manofaeture hi a 

:Ie kind of garment is often a distinet induMiry, 

us the making of overalls and of ooliarv attd euffs 

industries which are quite different in tL^rir 

od of oi^anization, in the kind of bJ»r em- 

ed, and in the places where they are carrie/J on, 

the making of men's outside gannerjl*; and 

manufacture of women's underwear, or of niiiri' 

for example, is an indujrtry quiu^ dMinfd 

\m the making of women's tailored suitii. 

We have to deal, then, not with a single hifinMiry 

Qt with a large and varied group of industries, in 

hich the problem of the employment of women pre- 

k&ts many different phases, from the work of the 

tteUigent American-bom women in the overall fa/j> 

feries to the work of the Italian *' pants " fininlier 

lio evades the law in her insanitary t^iement. 

Although the making of ready-made garments for 

18 as yet scarcely a century old, it has a much 

history than the manufacture of women's 

JNidy-made clothing. At the opening of the nine- 

lenth century the finest and most expensive clothing 

Ir men was the work of skilled tailors who had 

Irved a long apprenticeship; but only the wealthy 

hd fashionable could afford to wear garments made 

I this way, and the majority of men wore clothing 

Ifciili was made at home by their wives and daughters 

^ perhaps by the village tailoreas. 

I The first ready-for-sale garments were poor in qual- 
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ity and corresponded not to the fine \- 

grade custom tailor, but rather to i • 

try product which had been made l 

It was only natural, therefore, for 

ployed in the early stages of the i: 

'* ready-made " clothing; and in — "r 

of the nineteenth century, when i lukzai 

clothing for men began,* both iiii -r> A 

found in the trade. An '* Emigr; > -^al 

1820, advised tailors who might • "-1<| 

that in New York their trade 1 :«■ 

jured by the employment of ^^ • ^« 

work from twenty-five to fifty i "^u* 

the men. A man that can cut --^ 

*' will be occasionally very wf^ "i< 

being clever in this branch < *-! 

more men necessary. Troii 

women." 2 Custom work an- 

made garments were at first 

custom tailors found that d 

they could profitably emplo. 

a stock of clothing for the 

For this reason the women i 

the wife and daughters o1 

found it profitable to givr 

work to the women membei 

women soon came into the ! 



> See "Twelfth Census (1900; 

'"View of the United Statf 

grant's Directory " (London, V 
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bers, and the making of trooaers and waiatcoata 
especially came to be quite exclusively women's 
work.* 

Under the tariff of 1816 the duty on manufactured 
dothing was thirty per cent. This was raised to 
fifty per cent in 1828, and the imports consequently 
fell off nearly one third in the next six years.* By 
1832 the ** ready-made " was being manufactured in 
New York on a considerable scale, and in other large 
cities as well. Some of the manufacturers had an 
extensive business making clothing for shipment to 
the southern states and to some foreign parts, and a 
few establishments employed from 300 to 500 hands. 
In 1832 the '* Documents Relative to the Manufac- 
tures of the United States " reported that 300 men, 
100 boys, and 1,300 women were employed in the 
t&ilor shops of Boston, and that the men were paid 
two dollars a day and the women and boys fifty 
cents. The comment upon these returns was: ** The 
estimate of the tailoring business is founded on 
tte best information which could be obtained. It 
nas become usual in late years for most tailors 
^ keep on hand a large stock of ready-made 
dothing." 

The sewing machine was not invented until 1850 
^d ready-made garments of this early period were 
tterefore entirely hand sewed. Large quantities of 

*Pope, pp. 15, 16. 

'See the account of the clothing industry in the "Eighth 
^Wi8 (1860): Manufactures," p. bdiL 
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them, ent out at tlie dfld«r*i plaee of 1 
dty, were tent to tlie ct wnUy toviui in the : 
hood of New York, Boston, and Phfladelphia, nhm 
the witea and dan^^ten of fannefs and aaikm made 
them in their own homea. 

The Maasachnaetta'' Tablea of Indnatry '' repotted 
in 1837 nearly 2,500 women engaged in making cloth- 
ing in Beaton, and aa many of the dealers there tQl> 
lowed this custom of sending garmenta oat to be 
** made up ** on farms and in country villagai^ fte 
total number of employeea muat have been mvA 
greater. In Oroton alone^ 11,000 garmenta were made 
annually and 245 women aa well aa three nee 
were engaged in thia work.^ While none of fte 
statements of the number of persona in the trade 
during this early i>eriod are more than approD- 
mately correct, they are interesting as evidence of 
the continuous employment of women in very con- 
siderable numbers from the time when the '' ready- 
made " first began to be manufactured in thb 
country. 

The invention of the sewing machine made possible 
a much greater expansion of the industry than would 



^ "Massachusetts Tables of Industry" (1837), p. 28. An ib- 
teresting example of the way in which more primitive method! 
in the clothing industry have survived along with the evolution 
of the factory system is the fact that large quantities of doUiiof 
are still sent out to be made in the country districts of FtoBtf^ 
vania and New England. See the '^Reports of the Induitritl 
Commission," vii, 194. 
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have been possible under the old method* The ma- 
chine was not altogether satisfactory until it had 
been perfected by the discovery of the lock stitch. 
The first machine stitching was so likely to rip that it 
was considered very unsafe, and hand-made gar- 
ments were thought superior because they were firmer. 
Women who could afford to purchase machines con- 
tinued to work much as they had done before in their 
own homes; other women were obliged to seek em- 
ployers who wanted ** help " to run machines in 
their factories or workshops. Women had always 
been less frequently employed on the making of coats 
than in the manufacture of trousers and waistcoats, 
and after the invention of the machine, which was 
soon used with great success in the making of these 
garments, this work came to be done almost entirely 
by women. 

Immigrants had already begun to come into the 
industry in large numbers, but how far the employ- 
ment of women may have been effected it is not easy 
to say. English, Scotch, and, after 1840, large num- 
bers of Irish immigrants were found in the trade. In 
1848 and the years following, a great many Germans 
came, and in some accounts of the organization of the 
industry at this time the introduction of the ** family 
home shop " and the first division of labor is attrib- 
uted to them. ** The German tailor took coats, vests, 
and pants to his home and was there assisted by his 
wife and daughters, the work being roughly divided 
into machine sewing, basting, and finishing. The 
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funily boiiie shop in the dotfaing trade Bppmnat 
among the Gennaiis at that tiine la peeuliar to 
the Goman people."^ The employment of ma- 
en aa finiahera and ** foot-maehine operatcns " on a 
conaiderable aeale ia alao attributed to the G«- 



A larger proportion of women, however, were nid 
to be employed in the inaide ahopa' mannbetoriiif 
** pants^ veatB, and eloalai " than nndw the tamtf 
qrstem, tfaongh the total number waa large in eitlNr 
case. 

An interesting aeoonnt of the family nystem to- 
fore and after the maehine came into nae waa gina 
by a German tailor in testimony before a Senate iB^ 
vestigating committee. ** Before we had aewing na- 
chines/' he said, '^ we worked piece work with oar 
own wives, and very often our children. We had no 
trouble with our neighbors, then, nor with the land- 
lord, because it was a very still business, very quiet; 



^ Willett, p. 33. See also "Reporto of the Industrial Con- 
mission/' xv, Chap. IX, in which the various modes of prodoD- 
tion which the different nationalities have introduced are ^ 
cussed. 

' The two prevailing systems of manufacture in the tiads ii 
that time were known as the "inside" and the "outside." b 
the former case, women were employed in the shop of the miMtf 
tailor or manufacturer; in the latter they worked at home or is 
a room which they rented with fellow tailors or in some oUitf 
place which they provided (see Pope, p. 15). In order to avoid 
as much as possible an account of technicalities relating to the 
organisation of the industry, these terms have not been used. 
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bnt in 1854 or 1855, and later, the sewing machine 

was invented and introduced, and it stitched very 

nicely — ^nicer than the tailor could do ; and the bosses 

said, ' We want you to use a sewing machine ; you 

have to buy one.' Many of the tailors had a few 

^^ollars in the bank, and they took the money and 

^Ught machines. Many others had no money, but 

^Ust help themselves; so they brought their stitch- 

^8r, the coat or vest, to the other tailors who had 

sowing machines, and paid them a few cents for the 

stitching. Later, when the money was given out for 

^^ work, we found out that we could earn no more 

*^«ui we could without the machine; but the money 

'^i* the machine was gone now, and we found that 

^^ machine was only for the profit of the bosses ; that 

^^y got their work quicker and it was done nicer." ^ 

-A. tailor's wages were then always the joint eam- 

^Ss of a man and his wife. In the words of the 

^^Tman witness again, ** A tailor is nothing without 

* ^^dfe and very often a child." 

In general it may be said that there was a new 
^^Vniivision of occupations after the introduction of 
^e machine; ** operating," the term commonly used 
^ describe the work of running the machine, became 
^ecialized as ** cutting " had been; '* finishing " 
*^d " pressing " also became distinct processes. A 
^ble of wages for 1860 published in one of the later 

^ "Report of Senate Committee on the Relations between 
^bor and Capital," 1885, i, 414. 
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reporta of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor fur- 
nishes some interesting evidence of the way in which 
these occupations were divided between women and 
men. According to this table in 1860, hastens, ma- 
chine operators, ** finishers at home,*' " finishers in 
shop,*' custom flnishera, and pantaloon and vest 
makers (custom work) were women** Their wages 
ranged approximately from five to six dollars a wee^^ 
while the men were paid from nine to niuetee^f 
dollars as overseerSj cutters, trimmers, and pressers. 
These were, however, by no means exclusively men's 
occupations, for women seem to have been quite fre- 
quently employed as pressers* or '' presswomen " as 



* Average weekly wages ^ ready-made clothing^ etandard gold 

("Tenth Amiual Report of the MasEachti^etts Bureau of Labor, 

1879/' p. 70) : 

1S60. 

Overseers. , . „ . * ,,..,.,.,..,,. 119.45 

Cutters IS. 92 

Trimmers. _ . _ U .Ofi 

Presseru. . , . . ..... S) J7 

Boaters (women) 6 . 32 

Machine operatora (women) S .53 

Finishers at home (women) . ...*..,.,**-,.,,,, 4 .00 

Finishers in shop (women) ...,,.,......., 4 ,56 

Finishers, custom (women) .,..,*....». 6 .00 

Pantaloon and vest makers, custom work 

(women) , , . , 5 .58 

'See the "'Thirteenth Annual Report of the United St 
Bureau of Labor" on "Hand and Machine Labor/* p, 266, m-^ 
which it is aaid: '^The ironing or pressing was done by bar»^ 
under both methods, hand and machine, but a much bfr"*-* 
ter showing is mad© under the modern method. This ta 
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they were then called and there is some reason to 
tiiiDt that they may have been cutters ^ as well j al- 
though ]t will be remembered that even in 1820 wom- 
en were said ** not to be very clever in this line of 
btisiiiete.'* 

In 1872 another schedule of wages paid to women 

ifi tie elothing industry was published by the same 

Bureau of Labor. According to this later list, more 

tb&n a thousand women were employed in each of 

tie women's occupations given in the first list ex- 

*^^Pt machine opera tives^ in which only 629 women 

Were found. In addition, the later list reported 

®^^ty-two '^ presswomen '* and seventy forewomen. 

Jfo worn en j however, were reported as cutters or 

triuuners,* 

f A considerable expansion of the industry took 

"^pm owing to the more BklHed worknien (thb work liAving 
'^^U done by women under the hand method) and to better 
**l^^pment as to appliancea for heating undef the motlem 
°^thod." 

^ With regard to this pointy the statement is made in Pope, p. 
^» that " in the early period of the industry women were often 
^ployed as cutters^ in the manufacture of both men'a and 
^'^inen'a clothing/' This atatement, however, is not aJtogether 
Convincing, as no authority m f^iven, and it contradicts the fol* 
l^Mng statement from the "Report on Hand and Machine 
^hor": *'ThB cutting waa done by males under both methods 
^hand and machine), and the examining under the primitive 
^^hod was also done by mates. Under the modem method a 
^^niber of girla were employed, and in most eases they worked 
^^^e by side with women, thua indicating that in the machine 
^ork on these units they are as efficient as w^omen/' 

^ The list in detail will be found at the bottom of page 2^6. 
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place after the first year of the war, owiog to the d 
maud for army clothing, but no important changes 

methods of production occurred until after 1870> ! 
that year, knives which could cut a large number 
thicknesses of clotli at one time first came into m 
and since then a long series of mechanical impro\ 
ments have been made from time to time, such as t 
invention of niachines for cutting cloth, machines f 
cutting and making buttonholes, machines for semi 
on buttons, pressing mac!)ines, and most important 
all, the substitution of steam and electricity for fo 
power in running the sewing machine. How ± 
these changes have affected the employment 
women is an interesting question, but one difficult 
answer. 

In general, it is true that the proportion of worn* 
employed in the industry has declined in the la 
twenty-five years, but it will be pointed out th 
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Ocoupnilon. 



CoAt fialnhrri. ^ . , , , , 
FadU biAterfl* « . ^ * ^ » 

Pmnln finiaher* 

Veflt bajitere ^ ..... * 
YtsAt fimshen. . . , _ . 

Forewomen , 

Hachlne oiwratort, . 
Buttoobote nmkcn. 
Fresawotiieti 



Total Number 
Employed- 



2JS7 
2,447 

1.777 

11J83 

1,671 

70 

fi2 



Wii«evp«r 

Week. 
Avenc*. 



fi.ao 

fi.A3 

5 44 

8.27 

7 

7 



27_ 

4 
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there have been causes in addition to the introduc- 
tion of new machines and other inventions and im- 
provements to explain the change. It is clear that 
women have not been extensively employed, unless 
in the very early years, either as pressers or opera- 
tors, and that basting and finishing are the occupa- 
tions in which the largest numbers have been found. 
Such inquires as have been made in the last decade 
indicate that their position as pressers and operators 
^ much the same; they are found in both occupa- 
tions, but it is the rare exception in the former 
^d not common in the latter. An investigator 
^ 1903 reported for New York: ''There is per- 
^^1)8 no branch of the trade in which women are 
^ot to be found. Even in the pressing of coats, 
^hich is extremely heavy work, the exhausting 
®fl?«ct of which is frequently noticeable on the 
^en engaged in it, I have found women em- 
Ployed. But it is possible to visit hundreds of 
^tablishments without finding a woman doing tliis 
Hrork."! 

^ith regard to operating, the same investigator 
^^ported that if conditions in New York alone were 
^^^^Hsidered *' it would be natural to conclude either 
^J^^t machine operating and basting on men's cloth - 
^*^S was, except in rare instances, beyond the phys- 
^^^^1 strength of women, or that the skill demanded 
^^«such as they could acquire only with difficulty." 

» WiUett, p. 67, 
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In other cities^ howeyer^ women were foond doing 
this work except on the Tezy hesTiest grade of 
goods. 

With r^ard to the bastefs, especially the bMters 
OB coats, there is an inter^ting example of the saeri- 
fiee of the woman wage earner to the inerease in 
^>eed. Toward the dose of the deeade 1690-1900 
men were gradually substituted for women hasten 
in shops in which the task system prevailed because 
the women could not maintain the high speed de- 
manded. 

In one of the reports of the Industrial CommiasMm 
in 1889, it was pointed out that the wages of women 
edge b asters on coats had declined one fifth since the 
Jewish invasion and that women had been replaced 
by immigrant men who received about fifty per cent 
more a week than the women had formerly earned 
at the same piece*work rates^ because of ** the greater^ 
speed and endurance of the men/* Attention wa^ 
further called to the fact that the increased numbet^ 

of coats per task probably esplained why, in the evo 

lution of the trade, women could not hold theip owir^a 
as edge basters and finishers. "" About 15,000 t^^ 
25^000 girls/' it is said, '* have been driven out an^i^ 
men have taken their places at wages fifty per ceiVB-' 
higher. This is because the hours and the sp ed i ^ 
were increased eoiitinuoiislyj so that womeji wer^"^ 
physically unable to perform the task/*' 



' 1 



^ "Reports of the Indue triiU CammisHioii,*' xv, 346, 36S. 
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Women are still employed, but chiefly by Germans, 

in basting vesta and to some extent as operators in 

''pants and vest" shops. They are, however, ex- 

dnsively employed on all kinds of garments for men 

in the lighter work of felling, tacking, and sewing on 

buttons. The conclusion drawn from a New York 

^^estigation is that '' for this work no physical 

^^I'eiigth is necessary and practically no training, and 

consequently it is work readily resorted to by girls 

wid unskilled women. Any man of ordinary strength 

^^is day labor more remunerative than this work 

^^tdd be, even if he were as accustomed to sewing 

** ^ woman is. In this lightest grade of work, as in 

^^ heaviest, there is practically no competition be- 

*^^^n the sexes." * 

"XTie chief influence, however, which has tended to 
di^xiinish the proportion of women employed has been 
^^ invasion of the industry by the Russian Jews, 
^liich began shortly before 1880. While a discus- 
sion of the effects of this movement on the industry 
▼ould lead far afleld into the problems connected 
▼ith the sweating system and attempts to control it, 
it must be pointed out that immigration in gen- 
end, and especially the coming of this particular 
race, has been an important factor in reducing 
the importance of the woman wage earner in the 
industry. 
The clothing industry has been more affected than 



« Willett, p. 68. 
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WSJ oUkt trade in tin eountiy bj \ 
of immigration, and <m die whole tbe women ha^^ 
felt keenly the p icaaai e of immigrant competition 10 
the low-grade unbilled work of the trade. The pro- 
portion of women employed is^ therefore, notieeaUy 
lower in the large cities than in the small towns^ and 
it seems reasonable to assnme that more women are 
employed in these towns beeanse th«re are fewer 
immigrants than in the citie&^ That the eflfeet of 
Bnasian Jewish immigration, in partieolar, bas 
meant a restriction of women's work in the taide is 
unmistakable. There is a larger prt^wrtion of men 
than women immigrants among the Bnssian Jews; 
there is, too, a general racial opposition to the em- 
ployment of women ; and, finally, the pace set by the 

* The f oOowing data from Pbpe» pp. 57-^ are of intcnii n 
this eooneelkMi. 

" In tbe shops manafacturing pants. Tests, eoata, and doaks ift- 
speeteci the percentage of women to the total number emptoyed 
was, in ISSS, 4a7 per cent; in 1S91. 27^ per eent; in 1896, 26 
per cent: and in 1900, 25.3 per cent. The following tabfe flbow 
tbe results of the Factory Inspector's investigatioiis as to the 
percentage of women emploved in the manufacture of doska, 
pants, coats, and vests, respectively, in New York City: " 



TEAB. 


ao«ks. 


Pants. 


Coats. 


Yeatt. 


1888 


4.5 5 


1 62 4 


28 3 


63.6 


1891 


..i 39 1 


i M.8 


19 1 


55.4 


1896 


29 


25 


20 6 


42-8 


1900 


23 6 


' 23 3 


22 7 


43 2 


1902 


. . ■ In men's 


and boys' 


clothing, 27. 


8 per cent. 
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Jews in some branches of the trade has meant a rate 
of speed which it is said has been too great for women 
to maintain. Moreover, the general tendency of 
labor legislation since 1892 has been to aid in this 
movement by forcing work from the home into the 
outside shops. With the Jewish prejudice against 
the employment of women outside of the home, this 
has meant inevitably a proportionate decrease in the 
Dumber of women in the trade.^ 

It seems to be clear, then, that the tendency of the 
J«st quarter century in the industry has been toward 
*ii increase in the proportion of men and a cor- 
responding decrease in the proportion of women em- 
ployed. The census report on the clothing industry 
in 1900 strangely enough implied that women were 
taking the places of men,^ but the statistics of em- 

' In the shops connected with but technically separate from 
living rooms, the percentage of women workers remained high. 
*'A condition was thus brought about just opposite to that 
irhieh we should expect, namely that the smaller the shop, the 
higher the percentage of women." — Pope, p. 57. 

'See "Twelfth Census 1900" Manufactures, iii, 262. The 
Qensus says with regard to changes in employees and wages in 
this industry: "The total number of wage earners reported in 
1900 showed a decrease of 23,976 or 16.5 per cent, and their 
wages decreased $5,570,059, or 10.9 per cent. The greatest de- 
erease was in the number of men with 19,709, with a decrease in 
thdr wages of $5,968,327. This is partly due to a transfer of 
wages to 'contract 'work under miscellaneous expenses. Besides, 
it can be explained partly by the substitution of women for men. 
The average niunber of women wage earners decreased 5,759, 
or 7.6 per cent, but the total wages paid to women increased 
$131,649, or seven tenths of 1 per cent." 
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plo>Tneot for tlie mdastr>', which are giveo in iht 
foUowing Uble, do not seem to justify the statement 



t 



MENS CLOfimNG, FACTORY PRODUCT— NUMBER Of 
EMPLO\"EES ' 



\ 


1800. 


1900. 


im&. 


Men, 


67,786 

75,621 

1,519 


48.070 

69,S46 

3,011 


7B,m 

2,963 


Children.,.. ....,.._ .., 


Total aumber of employees 

PeneeaU^ of woinHi employed 


144,926 
52 


120,927 

m 





^ 



According to thk table, fifty-two per cent of the 
total niimber of persons employed in the manufacture 
of men's clothing in the year 1890 were women; this 
percentage had increased to fifty-eight in 1900, but 
had decreased to ftfty-five in 19055 when the last cen- 
sus of manufactures was taken* All of Uie statisti* 
given in the census, however, are prefaced by a stati 
ment showing how impo^ble it is to collect com- 
plete and accurate data for the industry. Eiistiiig 
conditions, particularly in the manufacture of men's 
clothing made a complete canvas of the industry ly 
the census office impossible*' Special agents and 



M 

m- 1 



t*The data for 1890-1900 are given in " Twelfth CensuBClSOO): 
Manufactures,'* Pt. ui, 251, &nd data for 1905 and again MH 
1900 are given in the 1905 "C^osui of Bfanufactiues/' i, Ixxvfll 
>Thia JB a statement condensed from the "Twelfth C^moB 
(1900): Manufactures/' Pt. iii, 201, 
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who eoOected the data could not ob- 
tain inforauition from a large nmnber of places 
where the mann&eture was earned an. The ma- 
jority of these plaees wa« in tenements and small 
shops in the rear of dwellings and as a rule, the men 
giving information were foreigners, without a knowl- 
edge of the language and with "' a prejudice against, 
and snspieion of, any i>erBon making inquiries about 
their buaness.'* Such men, it was said, were not 
only not disposed to make any returns, but in gen- 
era], were not in the habit of keeping any books or 
seeounts, and, therefore, sueh information as they 
gave was for the most part ** guesswork/* More- 
over, it was added, '* a part of the work is done by 
women in their own homes ; but it was impracticable 
to attempt to ascertain the number so employed." 

It would seem, therefore, that conclusions of value 
eould not be based on an increase of six per cent be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 and a decrease of three per cent 
between 1900 and 1905, when the statistics upon 
which the percentages are computed are acknowl- 
edged to be incomplete and inaccurate. Moreover, it 
^ovli be pointed out that the tendency particularly 
^ the large cities toward a substitution of men for 
Women which has been indicated in the preceding dis- 
<^^on seems to be borne out by such data as are 
•Mailable for a longer period of time. Thus, the fol- 
lowing table seems to indicate that the decline in the 
P^portion of women employed has been going on for 
^ore than half a century. 
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it mtut again be said that for an industry in which 
reliable statistics cannot be gathered, the statistical 
method obvioosly cannot be relied upon alone. No 
conclusions, therefore, have been ba.sed solely upon 
these data which have, indeed, been presented as 
of interest in view of the fact that in the hutor>' of 
the indostry cansps have hrn-n fonnd prr»motine sof-h 
a decline. 

There is another branch of the manufaetnrf^ of 
men's clothing, the making of men's fnmishinsr gr*fid^. 
^hieh employs so many women that at least a brief ac- 
^ont of it most be given. This is. indeed, no longer 
* single branch of the trade, bnt rather an agerega- 
tion of several distinct branches, some of which, such 
^ for example, the mannfactnre of shirtii. of collars 
^i cufFs, of neckwear, or of underwear, are r^lly 
^dependent industries requiring specialized machin- 
^ and special skill in the manufacture. The census 
'^rted in 1900 a total of 56,357 women and 10,915 
J"^ engaged in making men*s shirts and other ** fur- 
bishing goods.*' That so large a numl^er of women 
^ould be employed in this work is not ast/iuishing; 
^ fact it is rather a matter of surprise that even 
^^^ sixth of the employees are men. Tliis is the 
^d of sewing that has alwavs been c^insidered 
Women's work," and the manufacture of " ready- 
^*de " articles of this class has always been in the 
*^d8 of women. The industry of supplying rea/Jy- 
^^e '* furnishings " for men began in the Af^aultf 
1820-30, and by 1832 the manufacture of ** custz/in- 
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In two of the New England Btates more than 700 
women were employed in this indiistry, and in many 
other parts of the country women were probahly 
doing similar work. A single firm in Boston em- 
ployed tivo men at $1,25 a day, one boy at 50 cents 
a day, and ninety women at 37^ cents a day. In two 
establishments in Berlin, Connecticntj 225 women 
were employed in the making of snspendera alone. 
There is, however, as has already been pointed out, 
nothing espeeially significant about the employment 
of women in this work* Needle work, except the heavy, 
highly skilled work of tailoring, was always ac- 
cepted as peculiarly suitable for women. For the 
same reason little need be said about the making of 
women's ready-made garments, with perhaps the 
single exception of cloaks. No other garments for 
women were manufactured ready for sale, on any 
scale worthy of note, before 1860, and even until 
1880 the women's ready *made clothing industry was 
pretty e:cclusively confined to cloakmaking. After 
this time women's tailored suits came into the mar* 
ket and formed a new branch of the industry which 
expanded rapidly. Later the making of shirtwaists, 
imderwear, and similar products became another dis- 
tinct trade within the industry, and at the present 
time all kinds of women's garments are manufac- 
tured ready for sale. Cloaks might, perhaps, becauses^ 
of their weight, seem to belong more properly witl»- 
men's outside garments* They were, however, al- — 
ways made by women, and even the skilled work o^ 
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It is of interest that the census in presenting these 
data speaks of them as ** roore approximately cor- 
reet ^' than those given in the table for men's ready- 
made clothing, and it is of interest that they show a 
constant decline since 1880 in the proportion of women 
employed and that the percentage of women employed 
in 1900 or 1905 is apparently very much lower tha 
in I860.* 

In commenting on the ehange that had taken place 
between 1890 and 1900, the census pointed out that 
the development of the industry during the decade 
" was of such a nature that men were substituted for 
women in the manufacture of eeilain of the better 
grades of clothing, such as cloaks and ladies* suit^t 
while the greatest number of women were added in 
the factories for shirtwaists and underwear.'* ■ 

But whatever changes may have taken place in the^ 
last decade, it is clear that, if a longer period be eon-- 
sidered, all of the men who are now employed in thes 
manufacture of ready-made clothing for women ares 
doing work that would have belonged to the dress- 
makers and seamstresses of an earlier day, and th^ 
organization and development of the industry, there-^ 



4 



^ The comment of the ceaaus on theae data is as follows: 
the manufacture of women's ready-made clothing is not 
tributed over as many places as ia that of men 'a, and as a baffS 
part of it is manufactured in large factories and in shopSp 
collection of statistics could be more accurately done, and 
figures may be taken as more approximately correeL" — "TwelfL— « 
Census (1900); Manufactures/' Pt. iii, 2S3. Data for IS 
from the " Census of Manufactures " for that year, i, 6. 
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fore, has meant, to a considerable extent, the rabsti- 
tation of men for women. 

In attempting a general summary for the clothing 
trades as a whole, it must again be pointed out that 
we are dealing with a complicated group of separate 
indostrieSy some of which, such as the manufacture of 
women's shirtwaists and men's overalls,' are well-or- 
ganized factory industries, while in others, like some 
branches of the " pants and v«t " trade, a great deal 
of work is still done by the home finisher on the old 
domestic or commission s>'stem. 

It is therefore impossible to present in clear out- 

'Hie "overall" manufacture is a ^jfA example of one of the 
Several minor industries of which no special mention eouVi be 
^isade. The census does not report statistics for the overall 
5'^ufacture separately, but it is v«^U known that the lEreat ma- 
jority of employees are women. In IStf^, when tf*e secretary of 
^ United Garment Workers was testifying before the IndijstriaJ 
0)miniaBion, be said, in answer t/j the question " W^iat part of 
^ trade are the women members employed in? " that tb^ were 
Employed chiefly " in the overall branch and in the fini«hinf work 
^ the ckything trade." The overall operatives, he said, were 
largely American girls, who had had a eommon-«chool education 
^ad who leprc e cn ted the better cla« <rf working girls. See " Re- 
t^orto of the Industrial Commiision/' ^-ii, 1%2 ,1^, ]1>4. Mrs. 
^Villett devotes one chapter to o^'cralls in her book on ti^ cloth- 
5*^ trade, and her statement as to the origin of the trade ^p. \M) 
^ of interest: "Hie manufacture of overalls and workingmen's 
Runents is the branch of the clothing industry into which the 
^^etory system was first introduced, and in which it is now mrjfFt 
^^iSdy employed. As early as 1^1 there was in Wappinger's 
^aOs, Xew York, the nucleus of the estaMishment that claims to 
^▼e been the first overalls factory in the United SUtes. By 
^S76 this factory had 256 employees, largely women, engaged in 
'''Asking overalls and workingmen's suits on machines run by 
•tetm power." 
\ U3 
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A atatiatieal outline of the indnatryin 1900 aapn- 
aented in the eenaoa ia ffwea in the Mkmiag talk 
While thia aervea the pnrpoae of giving an idea of Ae 
relatiTe nnmbera of peraona engaged in the ■■»*w"fa» 
tore of men'a and of wommli dnthing^ it fiub ^ 
ahow all the apeeial aobdiYiaiooa of tiie iDdnatf7,iaA 
aa, for example, oyeralb, eollan and enfGiy neckte 
women's snita, eloaka, wr app er a , aprona, durtvaM 
underwear, and other apecialized branehea of tt0 
trade. 

The CLormNQ iNDuarBT in 1900' 



Men. 



Women. 



Chfldran. 



Total 
Number 
of Em- 



PU«0|^ 



Mcn'h Ci/yTHiNo: 

Factory product 

Cuntom work and repairing 

ShirtA 

Ftiminhinc goodn, men'n. 

Buttonholen 

Total men's 



Women's Clothing: 

Factory product 

D i e wm aking 

Total women's 

Total miacellaneous 



48.077 

48.748 

6.604 

4.311 

426 

108.166 



26.109 

4.379 

30.488 

41.961 



60.862 
19.533 
31.074 
25.283 
479 
146.231 



56.866 
40.835 
97.701 
66418 



3.011 

868 

814 

622 

30 

5.354 



120.950 

60.149 

38.492 

30.216 

944 

250.751 



764 83.730 

381 45.505 

1.145 ; 129.334 

9.145 117.224 



88 
28 
81 
84 
51 
56 



68 
90 
76 
56 



•From the "Twelfth Cenaus (1900): 
301, ao2. 
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So far as the employment of women is concerned, 

it may once more be pointed out that the line of 

descent of ready-made clothing for men is in part 

f irom the custom tailor and in part from the housewife 

op the country tailoress. In the earliest stage of the 

* * ready-made '* industry, however, the custom tailor 

^xnployed women in the work, and although it is not 

possible to quote accurate statistics showing how far 

'Uie proportion of men and women employees may have 

olianged from time to time, there is evidence of the 

ooatinuous employment of large numbers of women 

ixi the trade from the early twenties of the last century 

dcwn to the present day. And also it must be em- 

pluudzed that in the manufacture of women 's clothing 

i^€arly fifty thousand men are employed at work 

'Which would, under the more primitive system of the 

diesBmaker and the seamstress, have been done entirely 

^ women. 
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Ix 1906 more than 37,000 wamcn were enqpkjcd 
in the printing trades in this eonntry. The induBtiy, 
howerer, is important fran the point of Yiew of 
women's work, not mere^jr beeaose so many women 
are engaged in it, but beeaose it is one of the old 
skilled hand trades. Printing, like shoemaking, was 
one of the historic crafts and one whieh maehiiieiy 
has been very slow to change. As long as so many 
of the indnstrial occnpations in whieh women are 
found are unskilled, their connection with a trade 
which requires training and skill is of special in- 
terest. 

The employment of women in the industry known 
as *' printing and publishing '' has a long history. 
In the eighteenth centurj- there were a great many 
women printers. The States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Pennsj'lvania, New Tort 
Mar>'lancl, Virginia, and South Carolina each had 
one or more of them. These women worked as com- 
positors as well as at the press.* Several colonial 

* That is, at setting type. Sec Isaiah Thomas, "History of 
Printing in America," i, passim. 
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wspapers were published by women, and they 
inted books and pamphlets as well, 
llargaret Draper of Massachusetts ** printed " for 
e governor and council ; in South Carolina a wom- 
i was appointed printer to the State after the close 

the Revolutionary War; and Benjamin Franklin's 
rter-in-law at Newport, in Rhode Island, printed 
r the colony, supplied blanks for the public oflSces, 
iblished pamphlets, and in 1745 printed for the 
)vemment an edition of the laws, containing three 
mdred and forty folio pages. Her two daughters 
lio assisted her in printing were said to have been 
correct and quick compositors at case." 
Although the number of women printers has al- 
iys been small compared with the number of men 

the trade, there has probably never been a time 
r more than a hundred years when women have 
>t found employment in printing offices. Dr. 
lomas, writing in 1815, called attention to the fact 
at women and girls were ** not infrequently " em- 
oyed as compositors ; and at the same time he cited 

an example of the kind of work they could do, 
at two women who were then working in a printing 
use in Philadelphia performed " their week's work 
th as much fidelity as most of the journeymen." 
Although there is a good deal of indirect evidence ^ 

Mueh of this is found in the records of the early printers' 
908 and will be discussed in connection with the attitude of 
union to women's work. There are, of course, other state- 
its, like the quotations from White, "Slater" (supra, p. 77) 
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to show that women worked steac] 
ofiiees throughout the first half of 
very few data can be found relatins 
of women employed. Such statistics 
as were collected in the first half ceij 
the most part, got to show the progre 
turiiig industries were making and t^ 
teeting them; and the printing and 
was at that time of too little iznpq 
*' foster." Some few data exist for J 
relate chiefly to otlier branches of the ; 
In Bostonj for example, 15 bookt 
year employed 60 men at $1.25 a da 
50 cents, and 30 boys at the same wa 
factnrers of blank books had 40 men,j 
20 boys at work at the same rates th| 
bookbinding. Bookbinding, however,] 
employed a larger proportion of w<3 
parts of the trade at this time. A tei 



or the statement of Misa MartiDeau that %y 
pation open to women when she visiied 
V, this volume, p, 77. 

^ Just what processes women earned on Inl 
altogether clear, hut miacellaneous wages stat 
1S30-4P in Ma^saehufictts show that they 
' coUectorSr foldera, pasters, and sewers. Ott 
wages in the followitsg decade show that ona] 
ployed 21 women and L man as press feeder 
occupation m the same establishment 14 
were employed in 1891. See ''Aldnch Rep 
Establi3hment Six (New York) wooaen we 
press feeders and in EHtablishment Five (Nij^ 
room hands* 
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^PSBI bear out this jEttatemeot. In New Haven, Conn., 

' 16 men and 16 women were employed in bookbinding 
aad 50 men and only 20 women in ** publishing/* 

kTwD lithograpliing and 15 engraving establish- 
mts employed 16 men, 30 women, and 10 boys, the 
it probably apprentices. The typt and stereo- 
pe founders employed 83 men at $1,50 a day, 55 
women at from 42 to 50 cents, and 29 boys at 45 
eeats. The copperplate printers had 50 employeea, 
men and boys. Twenty publishers and book- 
ellers employed a large number of hands, 400 men 
$1.50 a day, 200 women at 40 cents, and 80 boys 
|t 50 cents. No women were reported in the news- 
paper offices, where, altogether, 48 men and 36 boys 
fpcre employed,^ By way of summary, it may be 
aid that the allied printing trades of Boston in 1831 
gether employed 687 men, most of whom were paid 
||1.50 a day, 395 w^omen, most of whom were paid 
^ cents a day ; and 215 boys, who were paid in gen- 
al at the same rate as the women,* 
Printing has, however, never been a trade which 



^ Iti genemlj it may be pointed out here that women printers 
ive never been employed to any extent on the great city news- 
ipera where the work m, much of it, done under pressure and 
i night. In smaller towns women frequently siet type for local 
ipers, but in large cities their work In more strictly confined to 
Ibook and job ** oSicea* 

'The various data included in this Hummary were found in 
'^Documents Helative to Manufactures'- House Executive Docu- 
ments, l9l session, 22d Congress, i and ii, (1832), i, 436^ 45S, 
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women have made their own. There are several 
sons for tlim. It is, in the first place^ a skilled trad 
m whieh a regular apprenticeship has always 
required before a man could become a joumejma 
Womeiij with the expectation of marriage befoi 
them^ have not, as a geueral rule, entered Ifid^ 
which require a considerable time to learn. Mor 
over, the scarcity of male labor which was one of 1 
reasons wliich led to the presence of women in In 
munbers in the early mills, did not atfeet skille 
trades like printing, which offered inducements 
men to enter them. 

Another important factor affecting the emplc» 
ment of women in the trade has been the jealousy i 
the men. While women are sometimes excluded fro^ 
occupations by reason of physical limitations, it al9 
happens that a trade which is attractive to men 
which is not too heavy for women is often quite effei 
tually barred against them in other ways. It 
amusing to find that in the decade 1830^0 Slater^ 
hiographer, a most zealous advocate of the cmplt^ 
ment of women in the mills, was publicly opi 
their entering other industrial occupations. After a 
series of arguments to show the desirability of work 
in the cotton mills for women, he addst ** The at- 
tempt to introduce females into other employ mentfl^ 
and espeeially into the printing office, is very prop- 
erly reprobated." 

It ia also of great importance that the union policy 
in this trade, directed by the men, has always been 
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hostile to the employment of women. As eaxly as 
1832 the Typographical Society of Philadelphia took 
action because it was rumored that a member of the 
society was planning to employ women compositors 
and to install a non-union printer as foreman over the 
women. The society protested so vigorously ** that 
the member in question felt called upon to write a 
letter to be spread upon the minutes of the society 
denying that he had ever intended to employ wom- 
en." This was by no means the last occasion upon 
which organized printers were to express officially 
their hostility to women in the trade. In 1835 a 
similar society in Washington called a special meet- 
^g to consider an alarming statement which had been 
published in a local paper ** that girls were being 
employed as compositors in newspaper offices in 
Philadelphia to break a strike." Resolutions were 
adopted and embodied in a circular letter sent to the 
typographical societies of Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, and Baltimore, asking if any girls were so em- 
ployed, and if so, how many, and what action these 
aocieties *' proposed to take to prevent the further 
progress of this evil." Unfortunately, if any replies 
were received, no record of them has been pre- 
served.* 



* These statements and some later statements with regard to 
the relation of women to the various printers' societies are quoted 
from Mr. Ethelbert Stewart's valuable study of "Early Ch'gani- 
sations of Printers," published in the "Bulletin of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor," xi, 884. 
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The records of the Boston Typographical Union 
give evidence of the same kind of hostility as late as 
1856* In that year ati unsuccessful attempt was 
made to carry the following resolution : " That tliis 
Boeiety dLseanntenances any member working in mj 
office tliat employs female compositors, and that any 
member found doing so be discharged from the so- 
ciety." Later, however, when the men had come to 
»ee that the women could not be driven from the 
trade and that their relation to the wage scale must 
be squarely faced as a part of the problem with which 
the union had to deal^ another resolution was passed: 
** Whereas, The impression has gone abroad that this 
union discountenances the employment of female 
compositors, Resolved, That we recommend to th^ 
females employed in printing offices in this cily 
to organize in such a manner as shall seem best 
to themselves, to prevent the present prieea 
paid to them from being lowered, and that la 
doing so they shall receive the cooperation of this 
union/' * 

The National Typographical Union also took action 
on the subject. * ' As early as 1854, the Union dis- 
cussed the problem of the * woman printer * aad 
adopted a resolution that the Union would not * en- 
courage by its act the employment of female com- 

' See ^' Women Printers und the Typographical Union" la tbt 
"Hktory of Trade UmoEiiara Among Women in Bcpston/* pub> 
lisbed by the Women'a Trade Unioa League of MAsaachuacttit 
Boflton, 1906, 
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positors.' "^ In 1855 the delegates to the national 
convention from Philadelphia were given special in- 
structions ** to oppose any recognition of the employ- 
ment of females as compositors." After that year 
the subject of the woman printer was debated quite 
regularly at a long series of conventions, and most 
local unions were obliged to formulate some policy on 
the subject. The number of women printers was 
constantly increasing, and as they seemed unwilling 
to join the men's unions which were already formed 
it seemed for a time as if the best policy might be the 
formation of separate women's unions. In response 
to the petition from some women printers in New 
York the constitution of the union was so amended 
at the time of the national convention of 1869 as to 
permit '* separate unions of female compositors." In 
1870 *' a union of women printers " was organized 
in New York City, but, in general, separate unions 
did not prove to be a success. A ' ' committee on fe- 
male labor " reported to the convention of 1872 that 
the result of the policy of having two unions was 
that the women were maintaining a lower wage scale. 
This was, of course, to make them much more dan- 
gerous as compositors, and in the following year, 
therefore, the problem of the woman printer was 
settled, so far as her relation to the union was con- 

iThifl comment on the "woman question" in the trade ia 
quoted from Professor B&mett's cansful study of the imion. 
See Hollander and Bamett, "Studies in American Trade Union- 
ism" p. 22. 
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cemed, by amngements ** for admittiiig iromai to 
fall membeTship in loeal nnifins and dftmaiwiing for 
their labor fhe same priee paid to moL'' Sinea tkit 
time the union has made persistent eflbrts to oiik- 
lish everywhere the same sesle for both men and 
women. 

While women seem to have a seenre podtion in tk 
trade to-day, it is a most nnsatisfafttory one. Thej 
continue to be greatly handicapped by having no 
way of learning the trade property. Printing is still 
a skilled trade, and while apprenticeships are nomi- 
nally open to women, as a matter of fact no em- 
ployer wants the trouble of having a girl apprentte 
when he can get so many more ** odd jobs '^ out of * 
boy. The girl, therefore, in the language of tho 
union, ** steals the trade **; that is, she learns it wifk- 
out undergoing the same course of instruction that 
is prescribed for those who enter the trade properly, 
and she is, in consequence, imperfectly equipped. 
Pew women are able to do any part of the work 
except ** setting up straight matter,'* and although 
a woman may be quick and expert at this, she 
is very far from being an all-around efficient 
printer. 

The president of the National Typographical 
Union testified as a witness before the Industrial 
Commission in 1899 that although, in Boston, the 
master printers employed all the women they could 
find, the tendency was to '' keep a woman on straight 
composition, to make as much as possible an auto- 
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maton of her," and not to permit her to reach high 
standards as a printer.^ 

In some localities there has been a special preju- 
dice against the employment of women. For ex- 
ample, in the testimony just referred to, it was said 
that in Boston the master printers always claimed 
that a woman was a great inconvenience; that she 
needed a great amount of attention and assistance. 
She required boys to prepare her type, and a strong- 
armed man to lift her cases, and that, in general, she 
needed more supervision. It was charged, further, 
that large numbers of women were employed at wages 
from twenty to thirty per cent below the wages paid 
to men for the same kind of work. They were, more- 
over, prevented by their employers from joining the 
printers' imion by the threat of discharge if they de- 
manded the *' union scale " which was the standard 
^age rate for men.* 

In New York, on the other hand, women printers 

* ''Reports of the Industrial Commission," vii, 277 (testimony 
of Mr. Samuel B. Donnelly). 

'"The typographical imions in New England have spent 
$5,000 in the last three years in endeavoring to secure a scale of 
wages for organised women, but their work has been circum- 
vented and rendered abortive from the fact that the instant they 
secured any number of women in the establishment to join the 
organisation, and it was known that they had attended the 
meetings, that instant the women were met by the employers, 
who said: ' If you folks organize and demand a scale of wages we 
will discharge the whole of you and employ men; and to show 
that we mean it we will lay three or four of you off.'" — Ibid,, 
vii, 278. 
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were said to be dealt with very justly. Employe 
there followed the policy of refusing to employ a 
woman who was not able to '* perform the work just 
as well as a man." One representative printer wo 
quoted as saving that the women in bis compcBing 
room were considered by the ^tablishment as men, 
and that so long as they performed t^e work in all 
its phases they wonid be employed; tbat he wanted 
competent printers who could be employed in any 
part of the composing room, and he would always 
pay them the same wages that he paid men; and, 
finally, that when he w^as compelled to redtice tli« 
wages for women^ he would not employ women 
at all. 

Printing is one of the trades in which the intro- 
duction of machinery was long delayed. As late aa 
1887, ** typesetting was essentially the same art as 
in the sixteenth century. While other branches of 
the printing trade had been revolutionized, the com- 
positor had not advanced in his processes beyond the 
point he had reached four hundred years before."* 
The invention of the linotype, however, meant that 
type was in the future to be set, not by hand, but 
by a machine, and for something more than a decade 
after the introduction of the linotype in 1887 the 
printers' union was actively engaged in trying to 
save its members from the disastrous effects of ma- 
chine competition. 

* See Professor Bamett's interesting study of the "Introduo- 
tion of the Linot3rpe," Yale Review, xiii, 251. 
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There was, of eoarmt, is Ibe fret ctr^ic «xf ^rx^zrj^ 
ment over the impendizig Amxmz*: & T«rr7 r^a^jxaiv^. 
fear that ntiginilprfl labor migr: V^ n'j'j^K'fulT' i«^ 
<m the n»M»liin<»«^ and this xoeexr: ib^ yjmi-j^ «uur, 
tuKon of women linotype oj»*nr.'.in f ',»r Hi*^ ;»':tr>-f 
But while wcnnen hare, is li»^ i*xsz*i r-i^r ;^ rrr:> 
extent as operators, tteir rumii^n Lt:'*- t>*-? w:-. : 
in comparison with the Itrp^ i:uaii#*-*i •/ «**-? •-ti- 
ployed. There are pma:j^ "/^i ^lf*r-*^r '<^^9 
for thii. PresideEt J>'j::zAjr '^ *:>- T * '^ir^^^y: ^^ 
Union said that wosc i**.'^!*^ ^li* ?:>»*•:.. -r^* /^.^t^ 
'^tdily than mea brt ^ii*T t&r ti-^ 'r-;- -ry*^ 
•nee to maintain fiT tr:" i*fur:: -■• . v. •--< -y-^ 
on a machine *' tiajt •r*:^!: >► ::j&.r:^. -^r-* 
xnan. 

More importiirt j'rii^i'-; ^liax *.:^ j«r:f r ^^x. * 
•nee on the pan if tite wrimiei ::j<«r -.^^r: •.^,. y . *- r 
the union. Whi tx iiruifii*;. Vijr^-s' r '.-^ .r.- .^ 
•nd foresi^iit. tae j»r::ir-*fn \*^m «-<> 4. #.^^ -. • 
^'tt rcaliztti liat ii#% jut*:i::u* tj^ k^t^ . -r-^ 
prevent as ^«^ ni*aL bi ymt.'^i^ '* r^: ^ ^ - <• 
^ of wofL Tiie mnrn ::>^-v< i^- '^^^j^.. •* ' >.. 
machines ciciia^ ** <';^?n:>r: ■/:. • ^. .,. .^ --, 

Pointers trajzi*^ -a, 'ij* *.*■-*•> ♦ -- *^.-.* -^-< 

Pinters." ti***^ yxi4xi#«>a '. ^ m. ^* • -. 

Ntwd. 
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Later the iTnion established a reqiiiremeut of a four 
years/ apprenticeship as a prerequisite to becoming a 
linotype operatxjr, a regiilataoa which streogtliened 
a policy unfavorable to the employment of womeiL 
But> from whatever cause, it is true that woiflffl 
have never been formidable competitors in the wort 
of running the typesetting machines^ and the pe^ 
ceiittige which women form of the total number of 
imichine operators is very much smaller than thecor- 
rt»spotiding percentage of hand compositors.' The 
mac 1 line would seem^ therefore, rather to have dimin- 
ished than to have increased the opportunities of the 
woman printer- 
How far the proportion of women in the trade u 
a whole may be increasing, it is not possible to say« 
Statistics for the industry, *^ printing and puljlisb* 
ing," are not comparable except for very recent 
years. Such data, however, as are available for 
this purpose, are interesting- The following tables 
show (1) the number of men, women, and childrefl 
in the ** book and job " branch of the trade, the 
only branch for which statistics were collected be- 
fore 1890; and (2) the more recent data relating 
to the industry as a whole, which includes ne^ 
paper and periodical as well as book and jo'> 
work. 



» Women formed only about five per cent of the total number 
of linotype operators in the United States and Canada in 1904> 
See Bamett, in Yale Review, xiii, 272. 
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PRIMING 

imW. HIM. ^iMfL 



Men 4iJ« «Lltrt e:itl «r« 

Women < 777 >C» ::!>«« ».-.« 

Ghildreii 5.*» 1*12 i:jr li» 



Total number of ob- 

pbjMB 5»-5« itt.a^: «.^^- ^,xn 

Penentage of wQOKxi. 12 1> :r. 2:^ 



pESflosrs £]iFX4>TZi» Si * I ' m p ? j> ^ Ajs rn::^ 



'jmti :4M 2yM ::mi( 




:::iu a:^.vu :c:.«i5 

7T-<it >>ft :://ll 



14 1^5 29 



Theae tables «i«i tv l::.iie*> 1 tLja tltho^ 

the men cfutnmL}j^ •jl*'=i four to ci»^ «iid prictic^ 
^«tiD pretty *?xeluK:T*r^iT fsj^n\ wrk: 2, tL;£t the 
Pi^portian of vco^en is menaszoig. but n<A at eueh 
^ ilarmiDg rate that tLe vofxtes ean be said to be 

'Pram Boifetia 70. 1^<IS "Cessrjf of Ibixufarturtc/' p. 21; 
^ table relatis^ V> liw ^Piintinc mad PuUifihin^*' tradte a» a 
^^ b fnm p. 10. 
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"driving out the men"? (3) that the proportioxr 
of women is larger in the ** book and job " branch 
than in the trade as a whole, which includes new^e- 
paper work. 

In general it may be said, by way of gnmmar^i 
that the history of the printing trade is of rath^^f 
special interest from the point of view of the empIo.3»** 
ment of women* Although it is a skilled trade, time 
work is light enough for it to be suitable for wome t*J* 
In fact, an official of the American Federation of L» -^* 
bor in testimony before the Industrial Commission ^^ 
1899 characterized the work of the printing trade -^es 
*' peculiarly women's work" Typesetting, moreoves^rt 
is work in which women were employed early in tB^ne 
eighteenth century and in which they have been ecr^' 
ployed ever since, but all of the time the men ha"^^^ 
treated it as a trade belonging especially to tiier*^' 
selves- Officers of other trade unions frequently 
refer to the policy of the printers as an example -^^^ 
the way in which trade union control may be sim^' 
cessful in checking or preventing the employment ^^^ 
women. The woman competitor, it is said^ has be^^'^ 
a comparatively slight problem in the printing traA"^* 

It is not surprising, therefore^ in the lig*"* 
of the organized hostility of the men, that whi * 
the women have more than held their own ^^^^ 
the trade, their position remains a discouraging oc*-* 
They are not as efficient as men, and at present the=^ ^ 
is no direct path to efficiency open to them, Th^^^ 
are now admitted to the unions on the same terms ^^^ 
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en, fhej pay the same dues, and receive the same 
snefits; but this is all done to protect the wage scale, 
>t to encourage women to enter the trade. As a 
atter of fact, a comparatively small percentage of 
le women who work in printing offices belong to the 
aion. A woman is not *' worth as much " as a 
an who works as an '^ all-around " printer, and to 
»in the union and demand the same rate of wages is 
» invite discharge. Most women consider it safer, 
lerefore, to work in a nonunion shop where they 
ill be allowed to take lower wages than the men. 
1 the unions, the women form an insignificant 
tinority; they seldom hold an office, and they have 
ttle influence in directing union policies. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE raOBLEM OF WOMEN S WAGES 



While some aceoimt of women's wages is needed 
to complete this discussion of the employment of 
women, no attempt will be made to write a history nf 
women's wages in this eountrj*- Sufficient data for 
this purpose are not now available and it is donbtlul 
if any will be discovered which will make possible * 
complete historical account. At the risk, however, of 
seeming to present a somewhat fragmentary accounti 
an attempt will be made to give some idea (1) of wb*^ 
women were paid for their work at an earlier period, 
(2) of the relative rates of increase in women *s v!^^^ 
and in men's w^es, and (3) of the range of women's 
wages at the close of the last century in the five in- 
dustries which have been specially studied, and ii* 
all of the industries for which returns were given ii* 
the special census report of 1900, 

Women's wages during the colonial period may ^ 
disposed of briefly. It has already been explained that 
such indujstrial processes as were carried on by women 
at this time were for the most part domestic oceupa* 
tions. The work was done at home, and was, on the 
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}k, eo irregularly carried oti as to make an estimate 

|Bg€8, or regular eamings, ImpoeBible. 

Examples have been given in an earlier chapter of 

rates of payment for knitting, sewing, tailoring, 
nniag and weaving, and in particular the a e counts 
Mrs, Mary Avery and of Theodora Oreutt, which 
f* quoted in detail, serve to show how considerable 
fe the earnings of some of the women of the seven* 
nth and eighteenth centuries in comiecttoji with 
fcloth manufacture, 

wme further information is available, however, re- 
diog the wages of women who went into service, 
pi the language of the day, were ejnployed as 
tdp/^ While this was not, strictly speaking, an 
ttitrial occupation, it has been pointed out that 
^irl in service was often expected to do spin- 
g, weaving, tailoring and similar work. The 
rk of women ser\'ants, moreover, was for a more 
inite period and occupied a more regular portion 
lime than the more desultory employments which 
?e carried on at home ; and their wages were, there- 
?, more easily estimated. The wages of servants 

further of interest as iodieating the standard ac- 
ting to which women's work was valued and the 
tungs of women in service will, therefore, give 
le clue to what they earned in other oecupa- 

be of the earliest statements regarding the wages 
fomen is found in Lechford s Notebook in 1639 to 
feet that Elizabeth Evans of Bridgfield in tie 
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Cknmty of Glamorgan waa to aerve John DThedwiJiM 
miniater, for three yean af £8 per annnm and pii- 
aagepaid."^ Leehf ord aka reoorda the daim of Jobi 
King and Mary, hia wife, againat the ** wmahqifid 
John Hmnphr^, Eaq./' their aervieea being valued at 
the '* rate of 6b. a weeke for the aaid John King aad 
Sa. a wedce for hia aaid wife/' 

In the '' New Haven Colonial Beoorda '' in the year 
1643, it ia ordered that '' Siater Preaton ahall awMp 
and dresse the meeting honae evety weeke, and havB 
Is. a wedce for her pains." 

Similarly, the town of Dorchester, in 1667, paid 
** widow Mead " £3 for ringing the bell and keefniv 
the meetinghouse through the year. An old Newbniy 
account book shows that in 1667, a woman'a wagei 
were estimated to be £4-5 per annum, and a maa^ 
£10.* The old steward's book of Harvard College 
shows that the wages of a laundress between 1687- 
1719 were ten shillings a quarter.' 

Wages were much the same in the South. In "Wr- 
ginia a maid was engaged by Sir Edward Plowden in 
1643 at the rate of £4 per annum; about 1680 Pite- 
hugh, in writing to his agent, requested a trained 
housekeeper and offered to pay her passage and ffl 



» "Notebook kept by Thomas Lechford, Eaq., Lawyer/' » 
"Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquaiitf 
Society," vii, 107. 

> Coffin, "The History of Newbury, Newburyport, and Wert 
Newbury," p. 120. 

< MS. records preserved in the library of Harvard Univenity* 
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a year.* At the close of the century, they were 
nominally at least much higher in Pennsylvania 
where £6 to £10 a year was said to be the rate 
in 1689. Gabriel Thomas writing in that year 
said of women's work in general: ^* For the 
women who get their livelihood by their own in- 
dustry, their labor is very dear, for I can buy in 
London a cheese cake for Two Pence bigger than 
theirs at that price, when at the same time their milk 
is as cheap as we can buy it in London, and their 
Flour cheaper by one half . . . another Reason why 
Women's Wages are so exorbitant; they are not yet 
very numerous which makes them stand upon high 
terms for their several services, in Sempstering, Wash- 
ing, Spinning, Knitting and Sewing and in all other 
parts of their Imployments; for they have for Spin- 
ning either worsted or Linen, two shillings a pound, 
and commonly for Knitting a very Course pair of 
Yam Stockings, they have half a Crown paid ; more- 
over they are usually marry 'd before they are twenty 
years of age."* Similarly in 1710, in an account of 
Philadelphia it was said: *' All Women's Work is 
Very dear there and that proceeds from the smallness 
of the Number and the Scarcity of the Workers ; for 



* Bruce, " Economic History of Virginia," ii, 48, 49. 

'''An Account of Philadelphia and West New York," by 
Qabriel Thomas, pp. 43-45. Reprinted from the original edi- 
tion of 1698 (Cleveland, 1903). "In general," he said, "Poor 
People (both Men and Women) of all kinds, can here get three 
times the Wages for Their Labour they can in England or Wales," 
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even the meanest Single Women many well there 
and being above Want are above Work." ^ 

In 1748 it was reported that a woman serv^t 
£8 to £10 and a man servant £16 to £20, hut this 
in Philadelphia and wages were said to be less in the 
country.' During and immediately after the re^'olu- 
tion, when prices were high as a result of the depreci- 
ation of the currency, women were, of course, paid 
more for their work, and in 1784, they earned £10 * 
year.*" 

Although teaching is not an industrial oeeupatio 
and the wages of women who taught '* dame's 
schools " need not be conjsidered here it may be uoted 
that such work was very much less remunerative than 
dom^ie service or spinning and weaTing/ just as^ 

' See the narrative of ** Hiclmrd CBSftelmai^ Ckntlemftn/* J 

" American History Told by Contemporaries/' il, 76, 

' Peter Kalm, "Travela into North America," i, 387. Tbfl» 
wages ivere m addition to food. 

" MacMaster, " Hiatoiy of the People of the United Stat«8," % 
97; and see Willard, ''History of Greenfield,*' p, 07, for afl ex- 
ample of very high wagea paid to womea during the w&r. 

*For wages of '^school dames/' &ee Sewall, "Hiatory of Wo- 
burn/' p. 51; Temple and Sheldon, " History of Northfield;* fP- 
162. 163; Barry, "History of Framingham," p, 76* In leneral, 
ten abilUngs seemed to have been the ujsu&I payment for tbii 
work. In 1686, when Widow Walker of Wobitra was eB$^ffA 
to be "school dame/* it was specified that she waa to have tefl 
shilling for her labor ''as the other miatreases had before her." 
In 1673, however, Allen Connar'a wife and Joseph Wright's wife, 
who together tatight the school for Wobum, were given t^n 
shillings to be divided equally between them for their year's 
work* Later, of course, wages were higher; see Samsoo, " Hia- 



-AiLcr. JUi -LIH: ijTSl DliLn^ ut Hit T.^TitHr-jlI'L treilTIZ7 

^^^ flottuc szHib - Th» "vnt. n: ronTB*. T>fin> dnt.. 
■* boA peri»^. ic tii* fa^ tiiE: Rii'jr Bciirtruf af 
"•^f^nen iPBrt i»eTiEJT:**c "'. •*'a'iL v*=-» c-^i* :»t::7* 

<^QCQ]MCbarffi 2iie&in ilb'^ niort Ttm.Ji? t»ni: »}'•"« - 

Of modi creEter iiner*«i. iiTF-fn-r^r -"hrLr :ijf rirr- 
*^^ of '■rcHDBD dunu r lii?- ?:»joEitl t»-t-i;»:: j- tijt i.d-'^ 
tHHi of tbsr vncw ir -Lb*- e^^-jv tt ".if^ liii fijr:on<<L 
Por those irtDci -irere ^fSia.tilifi'iH'f ii. ::- r-irrT.^e:.::- 
^entniy, mfcHTiiii.ti{»ii ecownii^ "wiir^ if ri.»: orJT 
^^IBeiilt to obtsir l»n of liTLJ*- xtj^f s:L«f-r s: -rir t^t- 
•^>H« were emf^lonr*^ II lii*- ^atjj J'*7*^"^ milis of 
MmBaehnwTte. '" ordiiiiLrj -rorknit-i: Lid girl? -wfre 
•^d to be paid th* ^^uival^Et cf sereLtr-f re i-rnts 
* ^cek and th€ar bciard "* : ' aad -rben Henrj- W&jisev 



^^ of Manefaestcr*' (p. 307;. vbere h vms Dot«d os MiLirli 9, 
17^ that ooe-lialf of The £30 f or the scppcrt of & f re« arboo^ 
upended to nqipart four Sthool DmxDK to keep x fret Scboole ": 
^bke^^mrtory of Warrick"* (p. 3S.. where it was noted in June, 
^TQB, that H^itt^ii Hanson be anployed to keep scbool. and it m-as 
pRsvided that "U the aelectxnen found any material objection 
Hrimt her, they sbouki dismis ber. and she is to bave four 
^UEogi and mr pence per week for the time she keep, ber father 
bf^Dg her board." (These last two references were kindly sup- 
pfied by Dr. IL W. Jernesan of the University of Oiica^). 

'See Chapter MI, above, p. 120, for extracts from Horace 
Mum's leport ealling attention to this fact. 

'E. B. Crane, "Eariy Paper Mills in Massachusetts," *'CoN 
JeetioDS Woroeater Society of Antiquity," vii, 121, 127. 
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Tisted Didooas faetnj st '' Hdl Gstes '' in New 
Yoi^ he said with xcgiid to wagc% " They gire the 
women two ddlfln and find them in board and lodg- 
ing." » 

For the earl j nineteaith-eenturr mills few ditt 
have ever been published, bnt some nniqne and inter- 
esting manuscript records have been f oond for two 
3iIasBachiisetts cotton mills which S1^>ply valuable 
information for the period from 1815 to 1825. These 
are a collection of books and papers which bdcmged 
to a small cotton mill at Lancaster, MaasaehnsettB,' 
and an old wages book for the vear 1821 which » 
still preserved in the mills of Waltham in the same 
state. While these data are all from HasBachasettB, 
the Waltham mills were so mnch larger than those 
of Lancaster that the material relates to two different 
tj'pes of factories. 

One of the earliest of these records is a mem- 
orandum made by the proprietor of the Lancas- 
ter miUs on the 27th of January, 1815, as fol- 
lows: 

** Dennis Rier of Newbury Port has this day en- 
gaged to come with his family to work in our factory 
on the following conditions. He is to be here about 
the twentieth of next month and is to have the follow- 
ing wages per week : 

'Henry Wanaey, "Joxirnal of an Excursion to the Unites 
States" (1796), p. 107. 

'The Poignaud and Plant papers in the Lancaster Towd 
Library. 
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Hiiageif S5.00 

His son, Robert Rier, 10 years of age 0.83 

^Hu^ter Mary, 12 years of age 1 25 

SonWniiam, 13 years of age 150 

SoaMichacl, lOyearsofage 2.00 

$10.58 

Os aster, Abigail Smith $2.33 

Berdau^ter, Sally, 8 years of age 0.75 

Sod Samuel, 13 years (^ age 1.50 

$4.58 

Beference has already been made to this document 
ttan interesting evidence of the employment of fami- 
lies in the early mills. But it is further of interest 
hte as showing that the sister Abigail Smith was 
paid only two dollars and thirty-three cents a week, 
while the ** son Michael, 16 years of age " earned 
^ost as much, and the wages of Dennis Rier were 
>u>re than double that sum. 

In the same collection of papers under date of 
J'ebruary 13, 1817, is another memorandum of inter- 
^: " Aaron Jones has engaged that his daughter 
Almira shall work in our factory. We are to allow 
W one dollar per week and if she stays twelve 
llonths she is to have a gift of a pair of shoes or 
•omething equivalent." Almira's age is not given, 
but she was undoubtedly quite a young girl and it 
k possible that board was given in addition to her 
pay, 

A more important item of information from these 
lapers regarding wages is found in some correspond- 
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een cf-nts a week, 
for them by tht- c: 
cated were clear 
memorandum of A 
"This will serve 
of "West Boylston. 
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tory belonging to tl 
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This is to include 1 
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ghren in Appendix C; ai 
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wages and caused the first strike among the Lowell 
operatives/ ^^ 

Another point not to be overlooked in connectio^^ 
with wages is the fact that operatives were frequently i 
not paid in money but in orders on a company store 
at which they were invariably overcharged for theif I 
purchases and frequently defrauded in other w«vs- 
Snch a store was maiutaiiied by the Lancaster he- 
tory, and items Like the following in the acconnts o^ 
the proprietors seem to indicate that the operative^ 
w^ere paid irregularly in goods at high prices. 

Ca&h ' Mary Brooks* . . . .One UmberaUa, one pair glovus. ,|4.&^ 

** One etring beads , , . , 0.5O i 

** Martha Bajliett . . One timberalla , , 8,5** 

One Pocket-Book. . , 0.5^ 

Ca;iii Betaey Raymond. One Bible , , * . . 1 .1* 

One Hynm Book B3 

Company stores were not a feature of the LoweU 
system but they were common enough in other partes 
of New England. Perhaps the most interesting il- 
lustration of the way in which the " store " wa^ 
managed to the profit of the stockholdei^ iB fouiwl 
in the experience of Hannah Borden of Fall 
River. 

Wages in the Pall River nulls were never paid in 
money but always in goods from the company store. 
Accounts so invariably showed a balance in favor of 



* RobinsoQj "Loom and Spindle," p. 17. 

' From Poigoaud and Plant cash and time bookM, ISIS. 
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the mill owners that the employees be^can to Ix* much 
disBatisfied. Hannah Borden's position was a pr- 
enliarly independent one, not merely becaiim! shn wan 
a daughter of a stockholder, but because she was thn 
best weaver in the city and the company (soulrl not 
a&rd to lose her. She felt that it was unfair that 
the operatives should not be allowed t^) wte tlipir lu'- 
counts, and felt so certain that her own vfcn* not 
correct that she went to the agent and ihrciiU'twd to 
leave unless he would let her see the liooks. Ilo 
ordered them sent up, and she found iiri'wh'H likif 
suspenders and rum charged against her. She finally 
demanded money wages as the only eonrlition on 
which she would remain in the mill, and the j^rant- 
iiigof her demand soon led the other hands t/i insist 
^ the same treatment, and money wages for every- 
one became the rule. 

To turn to the material referred to whieh was 
fennd in the Waltham mills, it must be sKairi point- 
ed out that these mills were very much larj^er and of 
Diueh greater interest than those in Laneast<»r. Fortu- 
nately the wages book for 1821 which is still j/n-s^rrved 
at Waltham contains the most completer HtTum of 
wages paid to cotton-mill operativf^ in the first quar- 
ter of the last century. In it are the signatures of the 
giri spinners and weavers and carders of the day, 
Eneriine Boutell, Joan Turner, Mindwell Smith, Ilep- 
aabeih Hunt, Roxy Shattuck, Pnidenee iJarker, K'*- 
lief Lorejoy, Alanson and Patience Crane, Marah 
jf;nnhmU^ Ascnath Haynes, Arbia Pratt, Ar\'illa Hop- 
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kias, who could only make her mark, and Polly Slav- 
nard, Balinda Clark, and Rhuane Niekles, who were 
similarly illiterate, and a host of Balindas, ClariBdai. 
Malindas, Lucindas, Nancys, Pattys, Mercys, B^i* 
anas, Dollys, and other i^irls with their old-fa^oced 
New England uames.^ 

Since an * * average wage ' ' fails to give any ide* 
of the range of wages paid or of the numher em- 
ployed at either the highest or the lowest rates, and 
since the lists of actual rates are too long to be giTen 
in full,* it has seemed best to prepare some tables of 
wage groups^ showing the exact numbers of women 
receiving wages within certain limits ; that is, to show 
the number of women receiving less than $2 a week, 
the number receiving between $2 and $2,50 and so 
on up the scale ^ for it is just as interesting to know 
that some women were paid leas than $2 and some 
more than $3.50 a week, as to know that the aver- 
age wage was $2.25, Such tables have been pre- 
pared, therefore, for each of the important depart- 
ments of the mill, carding, spinning, weaving, and 
dressing. 

In the carding rooms of Waltham, sixty-two women 
were employed at the following weekly wages: 



* In striking contrast are the wages lists of the same mill 
to-day, where French-Canadian, Italian, Armenian, and oCber 
equally foreign names are found. 

' Data for this period are so rare that it has seemed worth 
while to reprint in full this unique record of the actual rates 
which were paid to these 317 WflJtham operatives in 1821, and 
they have been collected, therefore, in Appendix. 
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THE PBOBLEM OP WOMEN'S WAGES 
Weekly Wages, Cabdino — ^Waltham Mills, 1821 

Number of Women. 

Under $2 4 

$2 and under $2.50 45 

S2.50 and under %3 7 

f3 and under $3.50 5 

f3.50 and under $4 1 

$4 or over 

Total number 62 

^Wages were evidently low in the carding depart- 
nient since forty-nine out of sixty-two women were 
P^rid less than $2.50 a week. A comparison with the 
wages paid to men is interesting for twenty-two men 
wid boys were also employed in this department, and 
although the wages of men were lower in this than in 
the other departments in the mills because of the em- 
ployment of boys, they were higher considerably than 
the wages of the women. Thus the overseer was a man 
who earned $12 a week ; the card coverer, who was also 
* man, earned $10 a week; five of the other men 
^anied $6, five between $4 and $6, and ten, who were 
P^bably boys, less than $4. In comparison with the 
Women's wages, it should be noted that eleven out 
of twenty-nine men were paid more than the highest 
wage given to any woman. No men or boys were 
paid less than $2, although four girls were under 
Uiis wage, and while nearly three fourths of the 
women earned less than $2.50, only three of the men 
were paid so little. 

Wages in the spinning rooms were higher, as the 
following table indicates: 
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Of grater itteres:. perhaps^ than the waees pvaid 
in the different departments are the rates for all of 
tlie oecupations, that is, for the whole body of em- 
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ployees. A table, tlierefore, has beea prepared 

wliich are included not only the spiunerg, weav 
carders, dreasers^ and overseers, whose wages har 
already been given, but other employees sucb 
eloth-room hands, warpers, drawers, machinists, aii«i 
other operatives, of whom few were employed m tii' 
same work. 
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* Of these 52 men, several were paid $12 a wedc, oth£i~^ 

$10.50, %m, Qtc. 

Of the 284 women and girls 136 were paid le^ thai* 
$2.50 a week, and wliilc only 11 of the 52 men eitt- 
ployed were paid less than $4 a week, but one of sL^ 
the 284 women was paid as miieh as $4* These rates* 
were exclusive of board and it must be noted that 
rates of board in the corporation boarding houses 
were generally higher for men than women. It has 
already been siiown that the Poignaud and Plant 
Company paid $1,16 a week for each girl boarder; 
the rates for men in the hoarding house kept by the 
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This table is kss iiiti?reBtiiig thioi th<«e for Wal- 
^'^^m beeaoBe sTerage wi£*s are qn'ia-e^i brre instead 
^f actual rat«s. and becaiide the number of employees 
* Hot giTen. It ia. howeTer. significant that hen? the 
*®We8t wage for men is higher than the highest wage 

'From Uie eoDeetioo of wa^e suiustics in the ''Tenth Census*' 
(^), zx, S49. The rates have heen changed from ^aily to 
^^Hdj wm^es and the rates for the bleacheries, print works, etc.. 
vldeh employed no women, are omitted. The rates, therefore, 
tre only for the departments in which women were found, and 
kf thoee departments rates are given for both men and women. 
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for women* Moreover, this highest rate paM to 
women, $4 a week for weaving, was probably 
an accidental rate which does not represeat tl^^ 
normal wages for such work, since the same mills 
reported $3 a week as the rate for the same oceupa-' 
tion in 1840. Moreover a high rate in 1824 is easily 
explained. An account has already been given o* 
the beginnings of power-loom weaving in Massaehi^-* 
setts and it need only be recalled here that when tli ^ 
first power- loom weaving was done in Lowell, ^^ 
Deborah Skinner was induced to leave Waltham t^^ 
teach the Lowell girls how to run their looms, Tk^ 
Waltham wages book for 1821 shows that Debora^^ 
Skinner was one of the best weavers there, wher'^ 
she was earning $3,12 a week. Undoubtedly higb^^ 
wages were offered in Lowell to induce her and pet^^ 
haps other experienced weavers, as well, to leave, 

"Average wages" for two other Massachuset^^^ 
mills for the year 1828, which were computed for * 
later census report, show not onl}^ a very much lowe^^ 
rate for weavers than that of the Merrimack mill^? 
hut a lower rate for other occupations as weO- 
Women in the carding room were said to get on tb^ 
average $2,55 a week, in the spinning room $2.5^# 
for wea\nng $2,61, and for dressing $2»82.^ Average 
wages are not very illuminating, but the eorament oi 
Colonel Wright, who computed these averages, that 
the rates did not vary much for several years and 

* From Carroll D, Wright 'i *' Report on the Factory System," 
in "Tenth Census" (18S0), ii, 576. 
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th«t in 1836 the rates were below those of 1828 is of 
uiteresL In both years, board for operatives was 
>L25 a week.^ 

F'or the decade 1830-40, there are very few interest- 
u^ estimates of the rates of wages paid in the mills. 
Otke statement which is found in the Poignaud and 
PLajit papers is that ** girl spinners" were paid 
^-75 a week, girl carders $2.75, and warpers $3.75. 
^■^ortnnately the rate for weavers is not given." 

* "Hie rates quoted (Carroll D. Wright's " Report on the Fac- 
^^*^ System," ii, 576) for 1836 are as foUows: 

Drawers $1 .87 

Weavers 2.05 

miing spinners 2.13 

Warp spinners 2.21 

Warpers 2.43 

Speeders 2.44 

Dressers 3.11 

* The table in the Poignaud and Plant papers, entitled ** An 
^'^iinate of wages for 25 looms and preparation," is: 

One overlooker, carding room $8 . 00 

One stripper 5.00 

One picker 5.00 

Five girls @ $2.75 a week 13.75 

One overlooker, spinning, dressing and covering 

room 6.00 

Three girls, spinners, @ $2.75 a week 8.25 

One girl warper @ $3.75 a week 3 . 75 

One mule spinner — 500 spindles 8.00 

Two boy piecers 4.00 

One spare man 5.00 

One dresser 6.00 

One picker 2 . 25 

One measurer 2 .50 
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,\r^}<«^r:'. .^'Ta ar.ii it-.^idj: La V^raujiit ami Sf«' 
rr^.r. -,v. ..•-: ^.-..: T.i^ mar, iia-mii? the t«*a2iL ni diirp 
-v;«H p-^.ii ■ i I'.Li.- a OKaii *' if jr all ihi? zirb he «■ 

rr.;-4r>pres*:r.rr«i ■'ir,rii::tiocs to thie girfs whom tfiey 
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?t.i<c.4 anr] .Vi K^r.t that they coold spend half the tioe 

Another iritf',rfi<iting estimate of the rates of wiges 
paid t/f woTfifiTi oj>erativ*-s during this decade 
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nide hy James MomgaizieT' n. Ljt irsst.frr ^jl tu^ *;a:< 
ton muiulMttuxt in ihu tsciiizxi;^'. H-^ Rpurvtrc ix. 
1886 that the ** aremcK^ iiritg% * uf vomeL il lfv«^L 
▼ere (2 a week bendcs tbeir buarc azic t:i^ n^^-n^p- 
*«ge8 of men in tb*: utm^ pia*?^ k^sJ^K *r k^ T' v^ 
•Met board. Moi!tFfini*?T va* t i^rbrij**. Uiai; •:'*•- 
tnrer himM4f "mTti €rjt^ri*ij*r* :i nzp^rv* .ut ti:.:ii .? 
thiseoontix as veil w ii. LxiCinuL •»'. 'i.i:' : */ «/:j^- 
^aticKis are on tbe vijui*- -"t-iiii •-•!•. r^* i-;*- i:,- .* n 

•Edition to this fOkerL. *s^'mH> l ir.f.-iii -k^"- 

^ wages in ij^ejerifie wAXpir^iUnt at I'jI^-.t . 

^omrt Wages ful Viax :* na. '.••nv? Mu:^^ -^ .-5* 

Drm«cff«-ia t V 

Drmwinc-fnsac; ^<!Sl:l€!n 1 > 

DlttMSl ^ 'V. 

Speeden t: #•-.' :; v, 

SpinDcn • > 

Spookn.... '^ '( 

Warpers fc V fc:*c :«jit *: ^^ 

Wesrefs ' iTo loxui t '< 

It is of interec T'-C iii': r*;*.^ r "^ *•; JC*/*/*^ 
Ornery arc rath*T Lizi*? •^.ti •.v**- r-r i*;i Sif» f>^i 
^^loted from otiier trj-rwa i\T A'^zr^/jii^"-; '/rj^:' 
^hat the general rt:> -.f T«>r«A »*»* ♦ .jr:.** %<-* 
^'JUted States that ':l, O-'^^t fcrr-t t r-.-. m « r^w 1^ 
'^^lieved, partie^iltrlr trv* ^A ' •-:** r44^*» v* ♦*v^.*., 
^ployed in the fa^y.r:-yi, Ti»«: rr^su^*- >«*-*" '/ *''.^**' 
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wtories only for a *c-,ri \iZj^. \::* , v^y -!^^> % 
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aome interestiiig commentB regvding wages. Girl^ 
who had jiiat eome in firam the eoontty, he aud^ 
were firat employed aa wpne handa and weie paid 5^ 
cents a wedc and board; ^ bat it waa not long b^- 
fore tb^ were earning $1^ a wedk. The 
age pay of all women operatives^ however, 
said to be '^ a little below two dollars a 
dear of board, but if we inelnde their eaniin 
extra work, it would be more than that smn."* Oe- 
easionally, he said, $3 or $4 a weds might be 
and on a single pay roll in the year 1846, 
were the names of twenty-f onr girls who had : 
$1.75 and board without extra hours or extra woik ; 
this^ however, was mentioned ''as an 



As an example of what were considered unuraal 
earnings, a statement contributed by a Lowdl firl 
to one of the Boston papers in the autumn of 1M4 
may be quoted: " In May, 1842, the last month be- 
fore the reduction of wages, I tended two looms, run- 
ning at the rate of 140 beats of the lathe per minute. 



» Milea, " LoweU as It Was and as It Is," p. 112. 

*Ibid., p. 183. The "average pay" of male opeimtiveB vtf 
estimated to be about 85 cents a day "clear of board." 

' Ibid., p. 113. The conmient was added: "It will henafttf 
be seen how frequently the prospect of greater gain draws yomC 
women who have kept country schools to working in the tbSBb 
in LoweU. As another evidence of their great earnings, it maT 
be stated that it is estimated that the factory giris of this city 
have, in round numbers, $100,000 in the Lowell Institution fcr 
Savings." 
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•Dd the hdp tZ tuzHri r:»:o vlt-s.." ZnIli-j .5 :i* 
8iri% die sua. 2xj»5* fncL *f :. *II t vrrt. Tris 
^ of ecyoTB^ iLutz. mi^rt iLiz. tlr rA.:r> viieh 
^^«ve been qiwiwec tr«i viilr r: i* TTri^i»s tr-r tLe: 

thcK must bar* l-cien q::;ic Ti.'Tr;r:.i.:J. 7:.^: li* 
*^lte for the tssI iLji.x-riTj cf ^Irl* tl.> T^r}- nuch 
lover tliAn this is iz^iiet:---! ij:: .ilj \\- :!- --^;tA- 
ttons of wages which hiT- ler:: g^vri: • u: ': y s*rTrr&l 
Contemporary aeeounts cf iLr I^i-wrll nill< tnd ^i^r- 
ativea. 

Seoresby, the English irtTelrr. who was ihrre in 
1844 and whose description is a mosT f&vcralle one. 
^stunated that $1.75 a week, " clear of board. " a: a 
^iine when board was $1.25 a week, was the ordinary 
*«te for the girls employed then:: and that $4.90 a 
^^ttk, with board $1.75, was the common rate for 

In 1846 Henry Miles, a Lowell minister, who pub- 
^ed a favorable account of the city of Lowell, made 

Aieods of Domestk Industry in New York," p. 112. Acconi- 
QC to this table "ayenge wmges" for women ranged from $1.5S 
urtimated for Virginui to $2.60 for Xew Hampshire; for men, 
12.73 in Virginia to $7 in liaasachusetts. 

'Seofesbyt " American Factories and their Female Opera- 
tiTM»"p.3a 
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times earned. Quotationg in the original exhibits oi 
the ** Aldrich Report " show that in one Massacbu-. 
setts establishment in 1842, out of forty-one women 
weavers, two earned $7.50 a week and five $5»40; ii* 
the same establishment, during one month in 1S43, 
one woman earned $7.50, four $6.96, and three $6- 
These were, however, very high rates, indeed, a^^- 
siderably higher than any that were paid agaiu ^ 
those mills until after the Civil War. 

This collection of wage statistics, known 
** Aldrich Report,"* contains some valuable dfltft 
relating to women *s wages from 1842 to 1891. Uii" 
fortunately the report presents not separate wage 
tables for men and women, but merely tables for ail 
employees averaged together* Rates of women's 
wages must be sought, therefore, in the original datft 
from which the tables were computed. The old table* 
must be discarded and new ones constructed. 

The data in the report, however, relate only to t*^ 
of the five industriea studied in this volumei the cot* 
ton industry and printing and publishing; and fo^ 
the latter tlie data are too meager to be significaJitr 
80 that only the data relating to the cotton induitiy 
have been used. Such tables aa have been prepared 
for this period, therefore, are for this one industiy 
only,^ 



1 Senate Report No. 1304 on '' Wholesale Pnces> W^fCB ts^ 
TraneportatiQn'* (1893). 

* Sec Appendix C for a further note on the " Aldrich Report'* 
data and the tables prepared from them^ 
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The first of these, Table A, which is given on the 
next page shows for each year from 1840 to 1891, 
the number of women in each of sixteen different 
^age groups in two establishments which had pre- 
semred continuous records throughout this period. 

The method of reading this table is easily ex- 
planed. In the year 1840, for example, only one 
oi>erative earned less than $2 a week, four earned 
fr-om $2 to $2.49, thirteen from $2.50 to $2.99, twelve 
ft-om $3 to $3.49, and only one from $3.50 to $3.99. 
This table of classified wage groups is a good sub- 
stitute for a list of actual rates, for it shows the 
f^iige of wages, and the exact number of operatives 
tt^ the lower as well as in the higher groups as an 
average wage cannot show. 

Some comments and explanations with regard to 
ttUfi table are necessary. The comparatively small 
^tunber of operatives in the first two years is due to 
^e fact that the records for the second establish- 
ment did not begin until 1842; the increases, there- 
foi^, in the rate of wages or in the total number 
o' persons employed should be calculated not from 
1840 but from 1842. Wages for the period from 
1861-79 are in greenbacks, not in gold, so the unusual 
nae in wages during and after the war is explained 
itt large part by the depreciation of the currency. It 
18 dear, however, that although wages were reduced 
flomewhat after the return to a gold basis in 1879, 
there has been on the whole an unmistakable upward 
movement in women's wages. 
i. 289 
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1 


9 








231 


^^^^^^^m 


18«8 






15 


23 23 


12 59 


38 


21 


14 


6 


2 4 


i 






222 


^^^^^^^1 


1860 


, t 




6 


2613 


39 40 


31 


16 


15 


8 


113 


11 2 


13 


233 


^^^^^^^1 


1870 






8 


33^21 


24 43 


71 


8 


53 


3 


1 4 


10 ,. 


12 


201 


^^^^^^^1 


1871 








22 


U 


12 50 


71 


18 


36 


24 


4 29;24 14 
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1872 




i 




21 


6 


6 43:74 


12 


67 


23 


4 15 31 14 




321 




1873 




3 


\ 


8 


13 


29,26 69 


6 


72 


16 


6 13 10, 4 


10 


283 




1874 


2 


4 




16 


34 15 


49 65 


13 


35 


10 


110 ll 5 




261 




1875' 


4 


i 


227422 


43*3S 


11 


22 


3 


3 3 5 7 




260 




1876 5 


4 


4 


26'631S 


44 


28'13 


12 


3 


3! 6:17|,. 




246 




1877i 2 


7 


6 


23; 73 24 


40 


34 


1 


23 


10 




10 .J.. 
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1878 4 


7 


1 


45 60 30 


28 


38 


3 


18 


8 




12. .122 




276 




1879 I 


18 


12 


12 64 56 


21 


40 


14 


22 


1 




15i 6. 




290 




138l>; I 


la 


,. 26 33 55 


32 


46 


15 


57 


1 


i 


IS 


10' 7 




318 




18S1 1 30 


.. 19 42 47 


27 


57 


25 


66 


2 


1|22 


e 9 




S54 




1882 in 


1916 39 46 


58 


42 


28 


61 


6 


I 11 


13! 


1 






1883 1 ;'l 


12,16 22 31 


59 47 32 


96 


1 


3-22 


3 


9 


1 


376 




1884 It 


10'l7 17 IS 


83|24|26 


75 


.. 


U13 


7 


6 




317 




1886 .. 


9 


17 14 33 


60 1036 


77 2 


216 


n 


7 


y. 


321 




1880 .. 


3 


6 


9 22 41 


72! 3224 


56 11 


1| 15 25 4 

3 16] 4 27 


6 


32fl 




1887 .. 


1 





19 29 23 


71 39 15 40 28 


11 


334 




18Sg,. 


2 


4 


19 21 IH 


73 37 7 40 S 


5 251621 




208 




1889. 


2 


1 


21)14 13 


79 42, 7 50 fi 


n 29:11 12 




SOI 




iseo . 


n 




2610 33 72 32110 45 6 


133616 8 




313 




Llg&l^.. 


1 




24 21 34 53 46| 10 67 11 


9 37j26,10 
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THE PBOBLEM OF WOMEN'S WAGES 

During the whole of the decade 1840-50 and the 
reater part of the decade 1830-60, half or more than 
ftif of all the oi>erative8 earned less than three dollars 
week. In 1890 only two out of 313 women, and in 
391 only one out of 333 earned wages as low as this, 
his advance is made more clear by the following 
rt of medians. For in order to quote a single sig- 
ifieant term for each year the median wage was com- 
ttted as superior to an ** average." The ** median " 
the wage of the operative who stands ju<st half- 
ijup the scale; that is, half of the op^rratives are 
ud more and half are paid less, and th< re are as 
any earning more than the median rat<: hh then: 
9 earning less. The median for each year is given 
ith the table but, for convenience, the folloning 
* is given of median rates for each five-year [/eri'^l 
iring the period from 1840 to 1890. 



IIboian Weekly Wage fob Womeic fb^jm Taulk A 



1840 


$2.91 


1870 

1875 


.. . $5 II 


1845 


2.69 


. 4 rj7 


1850 


2.76 


1880 


. 4 r4 


1855 


2.87 


188.S . 


5 215 


1860 


3.03 


1890 


. r,2i 


1865 


3.70 







The increase indicated by median rzUm is hIm^j sFi//v^ tt 
the advance in weekly wages for s[>ecifi/; '>':/;tij/'» 
OS. A series of tables of weighted averages ^om t/^-^rn 
qwed showing weekly wages for the peri'>/i IH4^) 
» in each occupation in which women wen: t'lniAoy^'i, 
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in Three ^iifEemtt establidbmefltBk. These taUm x? 
^ubiisiied in detail izt tiie Appezidix. bar tjie aoi s 
ite TiBOBt impoztazit oeenpstiait for -Tflcii iy«-jar 
-'•vrruu benmii tlueae dates axe grres Ixiow. 



Vv^&lv^ Wb. 



Wask fok Wo 



IS«l-iS 



•>^ 


*— 


W«,„ 


..^ 


vw 








>^ 


sr^ 


s. x> 


S. fT 


Na 


i.ji 


3 31 


IS 


Niki 


1.55 


MS 


i"^ 


VHI 


:_!« 


I.jT 


1» 


^**^ 


•.i« 


I ^ 


i.iT 


^-» 


' ^ 


i-stf 


1*1 


v,"^ 


-^ 


3 ^ 


:.» 


>9U 


* • 


'7.JS 


Tj» 


>»•» 


- -T 


^. V6 


T» 


va; 


■^ ^ 


v:3 


*^ 
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THE PROBLEM OF WOMEX^S WAGES 



T Waox worn WoaoLx. 1S4O-1S90L 
43, AiJ>ucx RspoKT 



Wca^reiaL 



1840 








1845 








1850 


$4.32 


S5.40 


S5.28 


1855 


3.36 


4.98 


4.05 


1860 


3.36 


4.38 


4.32 


1885 


4.80 


4.80 


5.79 


1870 


6.00 


7.20 


7.74 


1875 


6.30 


9.48 


7.80 


1880 


6.00 


6.90 


7.08 


1885 


4.20 


5.76 


6.30 


1890 


5.10 


7.80 


7.02 



Vhe movement of women's wages in the cotton 
Us indicated by the table of classified wage groups 
i by the list of medians is further confirmed by 
!8e lists of wages in various occupations. 
No attempt, however, can be made on the basis of 
»e tables to estimate the exact percentage increase 
women's wages. In table A, only two establish- 
SQts were considered; in the lists just given, only 
ree; moreover, all of these mills were located in 
ttBachusetts, so that the data are not only meager 
t extremely local in character. On the other hand, 
ey are in a sense unique, since they relate to the 
ine establishments for the whole period under con- 
leration. And it must not be forgotten that these 
•ta relate to what was, throughout the entire period, 
e most important industry in the country from the 
6W of women's work, and, although local, they also 
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relate to what was likewise, throughout the entire 
period, tiie state in wMch this industry was carried 
on most exteDsivcly. 

Without eomputing a single statistical expression 
of the rate of increase from 1840 to 18D0, it may t« 
pointed out that a very considerable advance is tu- 
rn istakable. It is clear, too, that, in general, wcunen's 
wages followecl the trend of wages in g^eral 
sbaringj as one authority has described it, in 
the great upward movement culminating in the 
early 70 'a, in the great downward movement cul- 
minating in the late 70 's, advancing in 1880 and 
ending with a considerably higher wage level m 
1890, 

Granting, however, that ivomen's wages have in- 
creased, the question that follows inevitably is how 
this increase compares with the increase in the wag«« 
of men. 

Such a comparison between the rates of increase 
for women and for men has fortunately been m&de 
possible as one of the results of a remarkable at- 
tempt ^ to make the valuable data in the exbibita ot 
the ** Aldrich Report " of greater service, A great 

1 See the elaborate collection of tables in *' Gold Waiea iwi 
PricM, 1860-ao," by Prof, Wesley C, Mitehell, of the Vvk- 
versity of CaJifomia* la a chapter dealing with wages ia 
his earlier *^ liiatorj'' of the Greenbacks " (Chicagp, 1904), I)t. 
&£itcheil began the retabuktion of the ''Aldfich Heport * ' datA, 
which he has carried on in this later volume to the jrear IS8Q. 
It ifl a pleasure to be able to put some of bid tablea to a new 
service here. 

2U 
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ler, ^K 



ployees, and *' books aad newspapers/* leather, 
paper, wliicli togetlier had but seven series for wom^^ 
and only 64 women employees. 



Mitchell TAflLi:fl or Relattvu Ratis Of Waoks foe 
AND Women EMPu>\EEa m VARioufl iNPcrsTEixSr' 
1860-1880 



(Data obtained from the eschibits of tha Aldrich Beport) 



I 





Emi^TtT« Waqw. 


V*A«. 


Cotton CI cxxl^ 


TI. 


III. 
All iDdutriff. 




Man. 


Women. 


Meiu 


Womwi. 


Miso. 


Woineo- 


iB60 

1«62 

ia63 

11164 
1865 
1S60 

laer 

lfi68 

ihm 

laTi 

1872 

la-a 

1874 
1876 
1876 
1S77 
1878 
187fi 
1880 


100 

J07 
127 
144 
159 
167 
100 
10£ 
166 
170 
178 
173 
162 
ISO 
142 
137 
134 
130 


100 

m 

97 
106 
116 
125 
159 
164 
IfiO 
161 
167 
183 
190 
180 
165 
ISO 
146 
145 
IfiT 
157 
171 


too 

100 
S9 
lOl 
164 
128 
158 
164 
160 
162 
164 
175 
183 
180 
172 
165 
165 
147 
140 
143 
130 


IDO 

104 
10& 
113 
100 
133 
161 
174 
170 
177 
176 
190 
210 
211 
201 
186 
185 
162 
168 
166 
167 


100 

100 
110 
120 
142 
166 
160 

160 ; 

162 

161 

166 

170 

168 

169 

165 

lfi2 

142 , 

142 

137 

137 


100 
W 
104 
109 
112 

{g 

m 

164 

;s 

165 

m 
lea 
im 

164 


Average No» of 


419 


206 


301 


40fi 


1,040 


837 



"From Mitchell, ''Gold, Pricoa and Wages," p. 122> The 
ralative rates are computed from arithmetic meaiia of th^ moog^ 
rates for the yesjs spceilicd. In the origiaal tablea rates am' 
given both for January and July, but only one rate a year if 
quoted here, that for January. A table for woolen goods which 
13 aLao given with the other tables in the Mitchell volume uidi 
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Before discussing these tables, it must be empha- 
sized that they afford a means of comparing, not 
women's wages with men's wages, but the rate of in- 
crease in women's wages with the rate of increase 
in men's wages in the same establishments over. a con- 
sicierable period of years. The tables show, then, that 
tho median wage for women in the cotton industry 
i^ 1880 was 172 as compared with 100 which repre- 
s^aated the wage in 1860 j for men the 1880 rate was 
only 136 as compared with the 1860 rate of 100. 
Similarly in ginghams which might properly be 
d^jssed with cotton goods, wages for women had ad- 
vaxiced from 100 in 1860 to 167 in 1880, while the 
v^^es of men had reached only 140; for all indus- 
Wes the relative wage for women was 165, for men 
<>^y 139. The percentage increase, therefore, in 
Women's wages between 1860 and 1880 was greater 
^^Um the percentage increase in men's wages during 



I ^'txiitted here, since it did not deal with one of the industries 
[ specially studied in this volume, is of interest as confirming the 
I ^^MidusioDfl drawn. 

f RELATIVE RATES OP WAGES— WOOLEN GOODS 

Number of Series: Men» 51; Women, 11. 
Average No. Emi>loyees: Men, 212; Women, 71. 



^ 

i 

3 


i 




< 


e 




i 


i 




< 

N 


i 


i 


» 




^ 


^ 


9 


S 


o 


m 


^ 


IWMI 


too 


100 


1865 


146 


130 


lUTD 


146 


150 


1875 


147 


158 


Mtm 


106 


lOS 


isoa^ 1^2 


143 


1^71 


146 


154 


1875 


144 


167 


1902 


107 


112 


1867 


140 


14g 


1872 


146 


156 


1877 


13^ 


ISO 


lftft» 


121 


117 


180S 


im 


14A 


1873 


146 


155 


1878 


140 


156 


1964 


122 


120 


1869 


147 


164 


1874 


142 


153 


I87fi 


137 
139 


156 
153 
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tlie flune period; but again it mnat be aaid that fla 
does not mean tibat women'a wagea beeame U^ 
than men'a. Women'a wagea were TBiy nraeh km 
than men 'a in the beginning, and thegr were ytry noA 
lower in the end; the tables merely ahow that rditne 
wages for women in 1880 aa eonqMured wifli 1860 wat 
higgler than relative wagea for men in the lateri m 
eompared with the earlier year. 

Profeaaor IGteheU'a eomment on theae tabki » 
that ** during the yean of laige enliatments in Hn^ 
army, wagea of men advaneed more rapidly tiiia 
thoae of women— a role to which one eatabliahawife 
mannfaetiiring gingham afforda a doabtfol 
tion. Bnt after 1869 the relatiye wagea of 
almost alwaya stand higher, and by the end of thi^ 
I>eriod the differeneea in favor of women are vids 
in all industries."* 

The account which was given in an early chap- 
ter of the difficulty of finding women operatives 



' Mitchell, p. 121; see also pp. 103-104, in which the following 
comment is made regarding another table containing rdatire 
wages for both men and w(»nen: "The coltmms for number of 
series and of employees show that the data for make are modi 
more abundant. In the majority of the twenty-one industM^ 
indeed, no female employees are reported; it is only in the Ui" 
tile industries that their numbers are important. For tbt 
present, it is sufficient to notice that from 1863 to 1865 men hid 
their rates of pay increased decidedly faster. From 1865 t0 
1870 the relations are irregular; sometimes men, sometiiDtf 
women are in the lead; sometimes the differences are 8miD» 
sometimes large. But after 1870 women imifonnly have hifbtf 
relative wages." 
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for the New England mills in the latter part of 

|flie war decade, undoubtedly throws some light 

the relatively higher rates of increaae in woin* 

a*s wages at this time and very aoon after* The 

f'oiitiBual scarcity of female operativeu *' which. It 

tsaid, had not been remedied by a largt^ advance 

wageSj was without doubt the cause of the rela* 

Hvely higher rate of increase in women's wages. 

he tendency for educated women to leave the uiiIIh, 

ffhich had been noticeable before the war, became 

more marked during its progrete, when women were 

Hied to fill teaching post^ and other profeg»ional 

^positions left vacant by men who had *' gone to the 

front '*; and after the war, when the wcMtward ex- 

paneion created new and attractive opeoiDgn for 

Women in teaching and other occupations superior to 

tiose in the mil!s, considerable inducements were 

n^essary to keep the more efficient opera ti visa. Thii* 

pomt haa already been diacuiiysed in greater de* 

tail,^ but it seemed important hert in oonneetlon 



^&«e Chapter VU of this votiim*. In Urn edlhetkm of 
fftati^tias in the "Tenth Ceima" (I8S0), 3n£, Ml, n Kew 
I eottoa factory waadc ihe f ollowmi; report eonecmiiig 
>dter««ae in Ihe effideocy gf Ubor ^itr imSi **Thm oillli here 
fonneHy oper&ted hf native Amsrietii kbor^ mpplU 
Qy from tlbe interior and manmaSitg fainliic ioO' 
, and aearlj &I1 had tbe adTaaUga of tSm New BiH|)>iiJ 
wboolfc It wmi ili«& thmi^t B& dii^moe for a farmer'i 
^ to r«m the kioai and ^Modle. Since tlie late war cHbir 
leefltal ponttita bava attraet«d t&lt ilMi cf labor, 
in their pbde wc faave the poocteet of tbm Earopeao and 
Gbmdaaa popolatiOB willi Ettie or ao 4 
21 2W 



WOMEN IN INDUSTEY 

with these tables as an explanation of the Mgb 
relative rates for women which prevailed aftei4 
war. 

Attention has already been called to the fact th 
women received verj^ much lower wages than m< 
in all industries, both at the beginning and at H 
end of the period nnder discussion, Interestiis 
proof of this f aet is found in some of Professor Mitd 
eira other tables. In attempting to classify wag^ 
earners^ not according to industries or occupations 
but on the basis of the rates of wages received^ al 
of the wage earaers were arranged in five group* 
those who received less than a dollar a day in Jbm^ 
ary, 1860^ which meant from 25 cents to 99 eenti i 
day, those receiving from $1 to $1.49, from $1,50 fc 
$L99, from $2 to $2.49, and $2.50 and over. It wa 
found in arranging such a distribution that the loi 
est group, that of persons earning 25 to 99 centi i 
day, included all but two of the series given fo 
women in 1860^ and, therefore, it was not necessar; 
to prepare separate tables for men and women « 
cept for the lowest group ? ^ that is, substantially ^ 
of the women but less than one foui'th of the v0 
were in this lowest wage group. fl 

A further investigation brought out the factU 
the women were not merely in the lowest group 1)B 
in the lowest half of the lowest group. All wa^ 
earners, both men and women, who received lem thi 



' MitcheU, pp, lU md 153. 
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a dollar a dt^ were subdivided into three smaller 
groups, (1) thoss receiving from 25 to 49 cents, (2) 
those receiving from 50 to 74 cents, and (3) those re- 
ceiviog from 75 to 99 cents. The reeult of this re- 
dasuflcation is seen in the table ^ below : 



NnMBnt OP ExPLOTSEs Receimng Less th\n a Dollar a 
Day in 1860 



SttttUroT 
VttBUrof 



Group I. 
25-40 oenu. 



96 
1S5 



Groxip II. Grotip III, 
50-74 cent*. i 75-M centm 



105 
550 



1.600 
17 



Total Eamins 

I.«iMi than a 
Dollar a t>a>-. 



1.801 
762 



On the basis of the elassifioation into the five 
8^>up8 which were first given, the tables of relative 
'niges which are given below were prepared for each 
group for the period 1860-^0.* Althougli rates for 
tte three higher groups in which no women were 
'^ported may not seem to be of special interest here, 
ttey are given for purposes of comparison. 



F -^ 



'This table is prepared from data in Mitchell tables 44, 45, 
pp. 165-108. 

'Professor Mitchell's explanation of his purpose in computing 

^Kh tables is of interest: "The classification of wa^e earners 

^eoordiog to the actual wages received at some period is less 

taimoa in making tables of relative wages than the dassifica- 

Voa iooording to industries or occupations. But it has quite as 

auieh significance as either of tlicso other classifications; for 

iMfsODS earning low wages form an economic group difTering in 

iDnportant respects from persons receiving high wages" (p. 145). 
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^^^^H MifVfreT.T. TAHTTi^ft ap TlRTA-mn! H *-rTRa n^ WAfiFB ap ktA.VlM' 


^^^^1 FLOTBI^S IN AlX IndUSTBIEB, ClJI:SatftEO AcCOAfifMG TO 


^^^1 Sex anp Ii^iTiAi. Wages ': ISOO-SO 


^^^H (Data obtained from the exhibite of the Aldrich Report.) 






R«i<ATtvK Waqm. 


^^^H 


^ 


DaUy Wapw 
L«88ttia[iSl. 


H.00- 


11.50- 


t2.00- 


•2-^ 


Mto. 


Women. 


IKf**- 


^^^^H 


100 
101 
102 
114 
1^ 
150 

lea 

173 
160 
179 
184 
180 
179 
178 
172 
160 
157 
142 
143 
137 
138 

1,039 


100 
102 
lOi 
110 
112 
130 
159 
169 
168 
170 
172 
101 
201 
187 
184 
170 
160 

isa 

162 
162 
165 

762 


100 
102 
101 
110 
140 
161 
167 
170 
ISO 
ISl 
IBS 
1S7 
181 
183 
183 
177 
169 

im 

143 
13« 
138 

2,358 


105 
116 
127 

IS? 

161 
165 
166 
167 
176 
166 
169 
164 
157 
154 
141 
137 
135 
135 

900 


100 

100 

09 

103 

i 

161 
160 

1B6 
188 
181 

lei 

182 
181 
166 
165 
144 
138 
137 
140 

423 


l^ 


^^^^H 


K 


^^^^H 


i3B 


^^^H 1363.... 


JS 


^^^^ 1865 


^ 


^^^^ isas 

^^^H 1870... ........... 


if 

131 
131 


^^^^^ 


13^ 


^^^H 1874.............. 


m 

ISI 


^^^^^ 


iSS 


^^^^H tft-rr 


iS 


^^^H 1878.............. 


m 

119 


^^^^H la&n 


119 


^^^^^H A veni:« numberof pef- 


65 


^^^1 Two interesting conelusionB are dra'\\^ from th^e 


^^^H tables.^ The first ig that in comparing the relative 


^^^B rates for men and for women, here, as in the previous 


^^^H tables, ** men have higher relative wages during the 


^^^1 ^From Mitchell. "Gold, Pnccs and Waees." p. 166. Utt 


^^^^H initial wage for these tables wjib that of January, 1860. 


^^^1 1 See Professor Mitehdrs comments, ibid,, pp. 165. 167. 


^^H 






OBLI 

^"ar; the relations vary for the next few years; 
Women are always in the lead after 1870/* The 
second conciusion is a more general one relating to 
tile effect of the increase in prices during the war — 
that ** the lower the actual wages of a group, the 
^**eater was the relative increase in the rates of pay. ' ' 
riie single exception that the rates in the lowest 
^^age group, in which all of the women are found, 
did not advance so rapidly as in the next group 
^t>ove is explained by the supposition that * * the fam- 
ily responsibilities of the lowest paid workers were 
^ti the average less than those of men earning a dol- 
lar or more a day/^ and for this reason they felt the 
I pressure of the increased cost of living less than tliose 
I in the group ahove.^ It is of special interest in this 
I coimection that women's wages during the war in- 
I creased less rapidly than the wages of the men in any 
I of the groups. Professor Mitchell's explanation of 
^M this fact was that workingwomen in general had 
" fewer family responsibilities than workingmcn and 
would, therefore, fall behind even the men in Group 
I, as the men in Group I fell behind the men in 
Group IL* A further explaDation, however, which 
arises from the fact that all of the women were in 
this group, would seera to be that the effect of the 
war diminished very greatly the supply of men 

^ A detailed explanation of thi^ point is gjveo in Mitchell, 
'^HLstory of the Greenback^/' pp. 305^ 306, and agam more 
briefly in ** Gold, Wages and Pricea/' p. 165, 

' Mitchell, ** HiHtory of the Greenbacks/' p. 307. 
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and caused a relatively greater increase in th^^if 



The Mitchell tables, howeverj afford, finally, a co^x*' 
parison between relative rates for 1860 and for 183 ^» 
although the detailed tables are not brought do^^ 
iA the latter date. Relative rates for the two jem^^ 
in the cotton iDdustryj and in all industries in whi*?!^ 
both men and women were employed, are givea ^^ 
follows : 

Mitchell Tabois, Relative Wages in 18S0 Ain) 1891 ' 



YB41t. 


ALLlKDtfAttUES. 


CcrtTON GOODft. 




Wooum G0<i'^ 




Men. 


Women. 


Mea. 


Women. 


Men. 


W nmcD. 


Hen, ' 


Woini*' 


1891.... 


100 
165 


100 
173 


100 
161 


100 
ISI 


100 
150 


100 
174 


100 
1&8 


{8S 



More interesting, however, than the faet that 
women's wages were higher in 1890 than during tli^ 

^ Professor Mitchell ha^ also computed the relative imgfifl f^r 
the groups within the *' less than one dollar *' group. For men 
in the group 25-49 oetite, the rate was 171 compiired with ^^ 
for the women in the same group; for men in the group 50-*t 
cents, it was 155 for men and 15D for women. In IS80 the rste 
for men in the 25-49 cent group waa 158 and far women 171, i» 
the 50-74 cent group 135 for men and 160 for women* Altliougli 
Profcaeor Mitchell believes that a fairer comparison re«ultfl ^y 
taking the smatlcr wage grovips, the 25-49 cent group can hardly 
be considered significant in connection with women's wages, mD(^ 
the employees in this group must have been quite young g^ 
and boys. 

' These are from Mitcheira weighted averages, *' Gold, Prion 
»nd Wag^," p. 173. 
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fty years preceding is the question of what women 
^ally earned in the last decade of the nineteenth 
sntury. To answer this question, resort must be 
3^ to a different collection of data — the report on 
Employees and Wages " which was prepared by 
rofessor Davis R. Dewey for the Twelfth Census. 
rt>m this report it is possible to obtain tables show- 



Weekly Median Wage in New England Cotton Mills, 
1890-1900 

'Vom the Dewey Report, "Employees and Wages," p. xxxiii.) 





N CriTBEH OT 


^HPtHtClTBKB. 


YfAQtm i<K» Wi:i£K, 


OcCCrFATTOVI. 


Men. 


^TOniQQ. 


Men. 


WoDiea. 




1800. 


190Q. 


1800. 


1000. 


IBBO. 


1000. 


1800. 


1900. 


|^t«aden, 

*^^S9 and tlii«b#r 
.lltKfM»_, 

uul «arrian. 


52 

1D4 

41 
78 
22 
23 

"so 

66 
108 

08 
7& 
53 

1.668 


51 

1R7 
46 

eo 

27 

82 

70 
132 

1B6 

2m 

2,1$2 


321 

"ai 

1,083 

2&5 
2.640 


296 

ioi 

240 

447 
013 

2p6&3 


13.50 
0.50 
4.50 

e.oo 

4.50 
4.50 

0^00 
20.00 

ll.OO 

It. 00 
0.50 
8.50 

7.00 
3.00 


14.50 

10.50 

6.50 
7 00 


f5.00 


15.50 


N!!^!^^::.:: ::::::: 


6.00 4 r>o 


5.50 


^wcf»4a ........ 

l^fe^iue bandp .*..,.. 
' tftSDV). and ov^nosn . . 

fimrfbimT^ 

Miviiw-fruDe tflndom. . . 
wid asd MCtiQa 

nUlffjl > I 1 n I > I 1 


5,50 

6 60 
2K00 
12.00 

12.00 
11.50 
0.00 

7.50 
8.50 


0^66 

5^50 
0.50 

5. GO 
5.50 


5,50 


^smvrVi.^ **.,,.,<.... . . - 


6.(>0 


r^Te». ...... w 

H olbsr oeeup&tioDi 

suDa. ,.. 


7.50 

5.0(» 
6.00 



iln thia and in the other tables from the Dewey Report, "all oooupa- 
me" doee not represent a seriea of totals for the lists as given here since 
oee oecupations in the original list which were not peculiar to the indue- 
60 idected have been omitted. 
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ing the weekly median wage for women and for me%^ 
not only in the cotton mills, but in each of the oth^ 
fonr industries studied* These tables, unlike thas€ 
which have just been given from the Mitchell collec- 
tion, are tables of money wages, and, along with tli© 
rateSj the number of men and women employed is 
given. The first of these tables for 1890-1900, that 
for cotton millB, is given on page 305. 

There are several comments to be made with re- 
gard to this table. The rates are, in the first placev 
slightly higher for New England than for the coan- 
try as a whole, but since the earlier data related ex- 
clusively to this section, it seemed best here to quote 
the table for New England rates here. It is, in the 
second place, to be noted that women's w^ages ih 
specific occupations and in the industry as a wliok 
are uniformly lower than men's wages. That is, i^ 
1900 the median wage for 2,653 women was $^ ^ 
week, for 2,182 men, $8.50 a week ; for beamers mi\ 
slasher tenders^ the median wage for women ^^^^M 
$5.50 and for men $10.50. In other occupations, al-^ 
though the difference is not so marked, it is, nevet^ 
theless, always there. 

The nejct table, on the following page, is for 
manufacture of shoes, and the rates are for the coun- 
try as a whole and not for any one section. 

The same comment as to the difference between the 
wages of women and men that was made with regard 
to the preceding table can be made here. The me- 
dian wage for women was uniformly $6 in 18S 
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and 1900. While the corresponding wage for men 
was $11 in 1890 and $11.50 in 1900. 

That the men so largely outnumber the women is 
also a point of interest here since it adds further 
testimony to that which has been given in an earlier 
chapter to show that this still remains a men's in- 
dustry. 



WsEKLT Median Wage in the "Boots and Shoes" Industrt, 

1890-1900 
(From the Dewey Report on "Employees and Wages/' p. xcii.) 





Number of 


ElfFLOTSn. 


Waqbs FEB Week. 




Mod. 


WomeD. 


Men. 


Women. 




1890. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


Bottom finishers 

Ciitt«rs,floIe leather., 
gotten, upper 


101 
41 
142 
378 
02 
90 
85 

*46 
246 

1.372 


209 
99 

190 

656 
64 

101 
76 

'63 
477 

2,177 


i65 

iis 

362 






$10.00 
9.00 
9.60 
12.00 
15.00 
18.00 
11.00 

ioioo 

12.50 
11.00 


$12.00 
8.60 
12.00 
13.60 
15.00 
20.00 
13.00 

io.'so 

11.50 
11.60 


6.'66 
6!66 
6.00 




^eramen r 




fjutfim 




Mtehers, upper 

Slock fitters 


106 


6.60 


An oocupatlons 


4 


!52 
121 


6.60 
6.00 



Wages in cigarmaking, according to the table on 
the next page, show an even greater difference in 
favor of men. 

Cigarmaking is one of the few industries in which 
nen and women compete directly, and the difference 
n their wages is, therefore, of special interest. 

In the occupation of '' packing " the wage for 
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women is $8, while it is $18,50 for men; in cigar- 
making, $6 for women and $13 for men, but in 
this occupation the women are described as *' cigar- 
rollera ' ' so that tlieir work is probably roUing or 
wrapping machine-made bunches, and is not real- 
ly like that of the men. That tlie women ' ^ strip- 
pers *' earn more than the men is explained V 
the fact that very capable women are found i" 
this occupation, but ordinarily none but very old 
men who are no longer competent to earn a '* man's 
wage '' at anything. In general, it is not, of eoursej 
easy to say just how much of an injustice the woi 
en 's lower wa^e may indicate, for the work is largely 
* * piece work, " and the women may have been slower. 
or they may not have worked at the same rate an^ 
on the same kind of cigars. The difference, howeveflj 



pif~ 



Weekly Media^^ Wxge pos Qqahmaking C1890*1[HJ(1) 
(From the Dewey Report on ** Employes and Wages/' p* Ixxi^J 





NUMBEH OP ElEPLOTVKS. 


W4^<3£a PER Wm. 1 


OCCUPATIONJl* 


Men. 


Wothm. 


Meo. ! 


WamVL 




!8TO. 


1900. 


1S90. 


1900. 


1S90. 


1900, 


law. 


1900^ 


All other occup&tioDM . 

VMl OCCUpfttlOQfl. .,.,.. 


32 
4dT 

57 
117 

607 


47 

mi 

172 


15 

61 

133 

15 

2H 


30 

tm 

1S8 
96 

673 


fie. 50 
13.00 
&,00 
7.60 

11.00 


Hi, 50 
13.00 
5.50 
6.50 

11. £0 


5.50 
S,50 

^.00 


S.JO 



1 As the men are called *' d^rfDakere " inttead o! " roll era " It is ^trrbalik 
I hat th« wa^e« given above do not feivreaeot the aanie work for woiseCiM 
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v^een the median wage of $5.50 for women and 
.50 for men seems quite too great not to contain 
le measure of discrimination. It is, moreover, of in- 
»t that in the report of the commissioner of labor 
" Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Chil- 
li,'' in which the eflSciency and wages of the em- 
yees are both reported, the returns from all of the 
IT factories showed, with a single exception, that 
nen were receiving less pay than men for equally 
nent work. It has already been pointed out that 
anion factories the women receive the same rate of 
ie& as the men. 

n the clothing industry, the discrepancy between 
wages of women and men is even more marked 
the next table indicates. 
Phis is an interesting table, not merely because the 



nar Median Wage in the CLormNQ Industry, 1890-1900 
wn the Dewey Report on " Employees and Wages," p. Ixxvii.) 





NififflEft or 


EitFUOTtte»- 
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H«i, 
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1000. 
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issm. 


1000. 
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190Q. 
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33 
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41 
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1.004 
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1.26a 


33 

43 
63 
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130 

2.0M 


si6!66 

IS. DO 

ai'oo 
s.oo 

11.00 

11,60 


lA.OO 


$5,00 


^ihn 


flO.OO 
17>0a 

25.66 

7*00 
11.00 
10.00 


4!66 

4.00 
6.00 
4.50 




to 




&;:..:;:::::: 


4.50 


aeo ,,, 

iW»,.,. 

in ^ , . - . 

tber ocGUPktfdtiA 

QcnipatioQj* . . . * ^ - 


5iS0 
4.00 

6.00 
4.00 
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median wage was $4.50 for women and^ in contrssl^ 
$11,50 for men in 1890, and $4 for women and 
$10 for men in 1900, but because bo good an exam- 
ple is offered of the fact that men and women seldom 
do the same work, and that the highly paid work is 
invariably done by men. The cnttsrs, earning $1B 
a week in 1890 and $17 in 1900, are. all men- the fca- 
iahers, earning: $4 in 1890 and $4,50 in 1900, are all 
women j the bushelers, who earned $10 in both years, 
are all men, and the basters who earned $5 in bctb 
years» are all women. Machine operating is the only 
occupation for which both men and women are vt 
ported, and here the wages of men were $8 in 1890 
and $7 in 1900, while women were paid bnt $6 ifl 
both years. 



WzxKLT BiiiDiAN Waob— PEn«TIMO, 1890-19Q0 
(From the Dewey Report on " Employees and Wagee," p* Ixuvii.) 
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1000. 
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57 

eo 


m 
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42 

47 

es 
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5a 
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40^ 
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14.00 
14.00 
19.00 
2«.00 
15,00 
18.00 
25.00 

sa,oo 

15.00 
15.00 
1^.00 

19.00 


tfl.OO 
16,00 

18-00 
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18.00 
18.00 
25.00 
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15^00 

}S:ffi 
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Tbe 



r. 



far tlie printiD^ trade, on the opposite 
• ndifactpfy tlian tmy af the otlieiai itMt 
of mmm are reported only for a m&gh 



Thii table shows again that men^s wages are wry 

I Audi higlier than woimen s. In all occuptiiii>nsi, tho 

ii&ediaii wage mm $16 for mm in 1890 and $15 

h 1900^ and for iromen $5 in both yeai«p and 

•gib, in the nomber of employeea returned tlien* is 

efidenee of the fact that the trade stMl iKBlongii to 

ttkm. In the one occupation for which both itii^n aiul 

Wttmen employees are given, it is quite iinpossihl*^ 

that they can be doing the same work ; witli the waneii 

of men bindera at $14 in 1890 and $15 in l!HX) and 

tile wages of women $4«50 and $5 in the »anie yeanXt 

^Kreat a difference can be explained only on tho 

K^und of different work. 

^^f greater interest, however, than the rate« in iiiiy 
^Klhese special industries is the summary of all tho 
^ta published in the Dewey report for the year 1900. 
Fixnn the returns published for 156,569 men 16 yen ra 
old and overj from 22 important manufttcturing in- 
diiatriea and from returns for 16,724 women, also 
IB years or over, who were employed in 13 different 
*3idiistrie8, certain rates of wages, found on the nt^xt 
page, were computed. 

The use of the terms upper and lower quartile 
Ueeds some comment The median has already been 
explained as the wage received by the employee half 
tha way up the wage scale, the lower quartUe is the 
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I THE PEOBLEM OF WOMEN'S WAGES 

duitry. In the manufactitre of clothing^ the median 

^age for women is forty per cejit of the wage for 
mea^ in cigarmaking forty -seven per cent; in ** boots 
and shoes ' ' fifty *two per cent- 
No stress need be laid here^ however, upon the fact 
that women earn so much less than men. The general 
inferiority of woniim*s wages has not only been ac- 
quiesced in as a custom in England and on the 
Continent through six centuries of economic de- 
velopment^ but it has long been a subject of public 
comment in this country/ 

It is further of interest that not only the tables 
^bich have been given liere^ but the discussion in the 
preceding chapters contribute additional evidence 
in support of the fact tliat, in general, the low wages 
of women in industrial occupations is not unequal pay 
^&t equal work, but unequal pay for different and 
probably inferior work. As long ago as 1891 Mr< 
Sidney Webb pointed out that, in manual work, it 
^* impossible to discover more than a very few in* 
Bonces in which men and women do precisely simi- 
le workj in the same place and at the same epoch,* 
^d that the frequent inferiority of women's earn- 
^i in manual work is due, in the main, to a gen- 



p ^For «Ji interesting discuBaioii of ib« history of women's 
^es, Bee J. Shield Nicbobon, ** PrinDtples of Poiitieal Economy/^ 

^See an article on "The Alleged Difference in tiie Wage* Paid 
to Men and to Women for Similar Work," Economic Joumatf 
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eral but not invariable inferiority of productive 

power ^ usually in quantity ^ sometimes in quality, and 
nearly always in net advantageousness to the em- 
ployer. 

It has become apparent, in the preceding discus^ 
sion, that for the most part, women not only do the 
low-paid, but the unskilled work. The work of 
women in the eotton industry might seem to fur- 
nish an exception, and that it does, to some ex- 
tent, is evidenced by the fact that in this, more nearly 
than in any other industry, women's wages approxi- 
mate the wages of men* But even here, where at 
one time women dressers and weavers were among 
the skilled and well-paid operatives, the work of 
dressing is now done by men, and mechanical im- 
provements in the looms have tended to make melt 
weavers superior to women. In the discussion of the 
manufaeture of boota and shoes, it appeared that 
there was a quite strongly marked line of delimita- 
tion between women's work and men's work, Sfld 
that the cutters and the Goodyear and McKay stitch- 
ers or bottomers, all highly skilled operatives, were 
men, wliile the women did work which waa in geaeral 
of a lower grade. In the manufacture of men "a cloth- 
ingj cutters, prcssers, and power-machine operative!^ 
the most skilled workers in the trade are alike mem 
and quite recently the call for greater speed and 
endurance has given the man an advantage over the 
woman hasten With regard to cigarmaking, it wai 
pointed out that a girl rarely obtains an apprentice* 
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ship, and that the woman cigarmaker, who, occasion- 
ally may be *' more efficient than any man " is, in 
general, a less skilled worker. Similarly, in the print- 
ing trades, the woman who is obliged to '' steal the 
trade " becomes inferior to the all-around printer 
who has not only had the chance to ** serve his 
time " but has been required to do so. 

All of this is, therefore, further testimony in sup- 
port of Mr. Webb's theory that the woman is poorly 
paid, in part at least, because she is inefficient and is 
doing work which is less skilled than that done by 
men. 

To discuss the causes which lie back of the wom- 
an's lack of efficiency,— how far it is due to her ex- 
elusion from the occupations which demand higher 
skill and in turn offer larger remuneration, or to a 
restriction of opportunity by which she is denied 
proper training for her trade, — ^would be of interest, 
but such an inquiry is clearly beyond the scope of 
this study. Nor can account be taken here of other 
causes of low wages with which the economist might 
be concerned. The influence of custom and tradition, 
of the woman's ** lower standard of life," of her ex- 
pectation of marriage and her consequent ** shorter 
working life,'' of the lack of organization among 
women, of the narrow field of employment open to 
them and the resulting oversupply of labor within 
that field,— of these and other causes of women's low 
wages there can be no discussion here. Nor will it 
be i)0S8ible here to attempt to ascertain how far the 
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wage of the workingwoman la really a subs^t^B' 
wage or whether *' if the wages of virtue be dust/ 
the community should not be called upon to make 
some att'empt at regulation. 

It must notj however, be overlooked that there are 
factors in the present industrial situation which will 
ultimately lead to an improvement in women *s wagt^s- 
The growiDg class eansciousness among women wbicli 
is briugiijg them into the labor movement^ the influ- 
enee of the trade union which demands the sam^ 
wage scale for women as for men, the effect of the 
piece-work system, by which women, in so far as tfaey 
work with men^ are almost invariably paid at tb« 
same rate, and, in the long future, the effects of the 
' ' woman movement, ' ' which by the removal of tli«ir 
political and social disabilities^ should do away witii 
influence of custom and tradition which have bad 
so depressing an effect on their economic eonditioii* 



CHAPTER XIII 

PUBLIC OPINION AND THE WORKINGWOMAN 

An attempt has been made in the preceding chap- 
's to apply the historical rather than the statis- 
eal method to the problem of the eiliployment of 
omen. It is only within the last few decades that 
atistics of employment have been comparable from 
^ decade to another and sufficiently complete to 
d[e it possible to draw any conclusions of value 
tan them. To ascertain, therefore, how far women 
ive been employed in the work of manufacturing 

early years, evidence was collected which, if less 
J^t than statistics, is more reliable. 
In a study of our economic development it becomes 
ear that women have been from the beginning of 
If history an important factor in American indus- 
y. In the early days of the factory system they 
ere an indispensable factor. Any theory, therefore, 
At women are a new element in our industrial life, 

that they are doing ** men's work," or that they 
ve " driven out the men," is a theory unsupported 

facts. 

[n order to avoid the vagueness which might come 
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from generalizations dealing with our industri 
system as a whole, an attempt has been made to re- 
view the history of the employment of women in sev- 
eral different industries* In this way, it has been^ 
possible to ascertain what work women Were doing' 
before and after the establishment of the factory 
system, and to show in what occupations and in wha^ 
proportions women have been substituted for laeOt 
or men for women, A study of the five industri^ 
which employ to-day the largest numbers of women 
has furnished some interesting illustrations of tb^ 
way in which the introduction of macliinery and th^ 
establishment of tlie factory system have made neces- 
sary a readjustment of the work both of men an^ 
of women, and in the long run it has meant th^ 
breaking down of old customary lines of delimitation 
between women's work and men's work* 

In the cotton manufacture and in the clotliing^ 
trades^ it was found that occupations such as spin^ 
ning, weaving, and sewing, which historically had 
been pretty exclusively women's work in this couc* 
try^ ore to-day not only shared with men but are is 
process of being taken over by men. On the other 
hand^ printing and shoemaking are examples d 
skilled trades which may be said on the whole to have 
belonged to men in the colonial period, but which nxt 
now employing large numbers of women. Printing 
required every little physical strength, and women, 
therefore, became printers long before they entered 
the shoemaker's trade^ which was too heavy to be 
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mried on hy women until a s>*st^m of division of 
bbor m&de it possible to give them lighter portions 
of the work. Cigarmaking, although it is an indus- 
tty which has no historj* in the seventeenth and 
eighteentb centuries, has been carried on at different 
times both by men and by women, and furniiihes an 
interesting example of the way in whicli work that 
_Wag done originally by women but later taken over 
men, may come to be women 'b work again, 
la the cotton industry and in the clothing trades, 
forej men are doing work which for the nujwt 
was once done by women. In the printing 
ade and in the manufacture of boots and ahocftp 
omen are doing the work which would a century 
have been done by men. It shoukl, however, be 
m a point of interest, that to-day the men'R 
bare in the two women's induatries is much greater 
k&a the share of women in the two mcn'« induHtricM. 
at is, nearly 250,000 men, approximately one lialP 
' the total number of persons employed in the eot- 
m and clothing industries, are men, while the num- 
ber of women in ** printing " and ** bootii and 
jboes " is, in round numbers, but 7O,O(J0 or not quite 
le third of the total number in thoM! tradca' It 
ould appear, therefore, that men have gaht('il more 
women by this readjustment of work. But it 
may be again repeated that in all of these five indui* 
triest women have been employed for more than a 
hundred years, and it is now too late to look upon 

* &m table is footnote on pftfe 329. 
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them as entedng a new field of employment in whie 
they have no right It should be eBpeeially emplia- 
sized, too, that during all of these years, women no^ 
only were mdustrially employed in large nnmlerSi 
but that they were liberally encouraged by the publi*^ 
opinion of an earlier day to enter these occupation^* 
Throughout the colonial period, and for more thi^ 
half a century after the establishment of onr Repute 
lic» the attitude not only of the statesman but of tU^ 
public nioralist was that of rigid insistence on ti%^ 
gainful employment of women, either in the hom^# 
or as the household industries grew decreasitigiy 
profitable, away from it* In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries court orders directed that tli« 
women of the various towns should he kept employed, 
and Puritan ministers warned them of the dangers 
of idle living. Spinning schools were founded to m 
sTst women in earning their own maintenance; hnd 

NUMBEE OF PSHeONS Eu PLOYED IN 1905 





Women. 


MeaL 


In the eotton nulla 

In the clothing industry.* 


128,163 
147,710 

275,873 

49,535 
19,976 

69,510 


U7,28a 
101,3/3 


Total .-.-.. 


248,656 


In '* boots and shoes*' 


95.257 


In pnnting and publishmg.. , . 

Total , . , 


65^293 
160«5$0 
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when the first cotton factories were established, they 
were welcomed as a means of enriching the country 
% women's labor- The same confident approval of 
Wry means of providing gainful occupations for 
womeB, particularly poor women, is to be found in 
the discussion which centered about the policy of 
^encouraging and protecting our infant industries 
^fter the present government had been established* 

Looking back at the change in the domestic econ- 
^iny of the household which was being wrought at 
iWs time, we see the carding, spinniug, weaving, dye- 
'^g— the old historic occupations of women in the 
borne, being taken away from them ; a great demand 
for hands to police the new machines ; and the women 
<mietly following their work from the home to the 
factory. This was not only the natural thing for 
tbem to do but it was demanderl of them by the pub- 
lic opinion of their day, and there wan do voice lifted 
Klben to remind them that woman's proper place was 
^fct home. 
^^ It is clear that it was primarily as an economic 
roblem, and in relation to other economic problems 
iat Hamilton, Trench Coxe, Gallatin, Matthew 
varey, Hezekiah Niles, H. C. Carey, and the minor 
pamphleteers who followed in their wake, concerned 
themselves with women's VFork. Here was a fund of 
labor from which a larger return could be obtained 
if it were employed in manufacturing industries, and 
they made precise computations as to just how much 
that gain would be, Slore than that, here was also 

8^1 



a defensive argument siLstaining an important mcas- 
tire of public policy and suggesting a solution for 
one of the economic problems of the time* Uafor- 
tunately the employment of women was not consid- 
ered on its own merits, and how far it would lia^^ 
met condemnation instead of encouragemeat if it 
had not fitted into the scheme of a contemp^mr^' 
policy it 18 impossible to say. 

It has become something of a public habit to gpeoi 
of the women who work in factories to-day as if tiey 
were invaders threatening to take over work vhidi 
belongs to men by custom and prior right of occu- 
pation* This mistake is due to the fact that ther^ 
has been an increase in gainful employment among 
women, and although attention is frequently called 
to this fact, it is not pointed out that this increase 
is not equally distributed in all groups of oeeu* 
pationSp Tables from the data furnished by the last 
census, which have already been given, show thBt 
this increase is disproportionate only in the group, 
trade and transportation, and that in the manufac- 
tures group men are increasing more rapidly than 
women. In this connection, attention may be called 
once more to the fact that the ** woman movement ** 
of the last century belongs most exclusively to edu- 
cated women. So far bs industrial employments are 
concerned, they were considered especially suited to 
w^omen at a time when men did not regard such work 
as profitable enough for themselves. By prior right 
of occupation, and by the invitation of early phil- 
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thropists and statesmen, the workingwoman holds 
place of her own in this field. In the days when 
2 earliest factories were calling for operatives the 
blic moralist denounced her for *' eating the bread 
idleness," if she refused to obey the call. Now 
tt there is some fear lest profuse immigration may 
e us an oversupply of labor, and that there may 
i be work enough for the men, it is the public 
ralist again who finds that her proper place is at 
ne and that the world of industry was created for 
Q. The woman of the working classes was self- 
sporting and was expected to be self-supporting 
re than three quarters of a century ago, and even 
g before that she was reproached for '^ eating the 
ad of idleness." The efforts of the professional 
nan to realize a new ideal of pecuniary independ- 
6, which have taken her out of the home and into 
f and varied occupations, belong to recent, if not 
temporary history. But this history, for her, 
era a social revolution, and the world she faces 
I new one. The woman of the working classes 
[s it, so far as her measure of opportunity goes, 
|r much as her great grandmother left it. 
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B been pointed out from time to time in the pre- 
ling ehapteTa that the early eonditions which led to 
e employment of women led also to the employment of 
ildren. The same economic neceaaity,— the scarcity and 
Pi coit of male labor in this country, which caused 
^ly manufacturers to rely upon women's labor, led them 
so to depend on children. The social philosophy which 
Kiouraged one, encouraged the other. Th© colonial tra- 
ction which believed in the virtue of industry was 
laded down to promote the employment of little chil- 
fen as well as women. 

The introduction of children into our early factories 
aa a natural consequence of the colonial attitude toward 
lild labor, of the proTiaione of the early poor laws and 
^ philantliropic efforts to prevent children from becom- 
tg a public charge^ and, above all, of the Puritan belief 
I the virtue of industry and the sin of idlenQss. In- 
twtry by compulsion, if not by faith, was the gospel 
^^^ached to the young as well as to the old, and quite 
■"equently to the children of the rich as well as the poor. 
Thus we find Higginson rejoicing over the " New Eng- 
Flantation ** because " little children here by setting 
oth may eame much more than their owne mainte- 
ace " ; ^ and leas than a decade later Johnson was com- 



i i, g. 



Collections Massachusetts Historical Society,*' First Series^ 



^la (ie2&). 
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mandiiig the mdustriout people of Eowley whc 

a fuUing mill and caused their little on<*a to be very dill" 

gent in spinning cotton wool" ' 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries* 
the court records and provinee laws give evidenee o^ 
the serious attempt made to prevent idleness among cbil* 
dren. In IMO an order of tlie Great and General Court 
of Maisachusetts requirod the magiatrates of the several 
towns to see " what course may be taken for teaching the 
boyes and girlea in all towns the spinning of the yarned 
And in 1641 "it is desired and will he expected that all 
masters of families should see that their children ABa 
servants should be industriously implied so as the moiH' 
ings and evenings and other seasons may not bee loit M 
formerly they have bene," 

In the following year more definite orders are giv^ 
For a child to *' keep cattle ** alone is not to be induatriou^ 
in the Puritan sense, and it is decreed that sncb chil^'f^ 
as have this for their occupation shall also ** bee i^t I* 
some other impliment withall as spinning upon the rod* 
knitting, weveing tape, etc," In 1656 a conaideration of 
the advisability of promoting the manufacture of cloth 
led to the order that ** all hands not necessarily imploy«^ 
on other occasions, as woemen, girles, and boys, shall ii» 
hereby are enjoyned to spin according to their skill ana 
ahilitee and that the selectmen in every towne doe con* 
sider the condition and capacitie of every family ana 
accordingly assess them as one or more spinners," ^^ 
the same year Hull recorded in his diary that **twexit| 
persons, or about such a number did agree to raise a stock 
to procure a house and materials to improve the chOdrtfl 
and youth of the town of Boston (which want emplCff- 
ment) in the several manufactures." In short there ii 

^ " Wonder- Working Providence," "Collections Massa^husetta 
Historical Society/' Second Series, vi\, 13 (L638), 
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^ lade of etideaee to ahoir that it was T«|patded ai m 
public do^ in the colonjr of Massachusetts to pforide for 
the tramiQ^ of duMreu not oqIj in learning bat in ^ labor 
ud other eraploTBienta which mi^ bee prolStable to th^ 

CGimnoji wealth,** 

The belief in the ueoeasity and propriety of keeping 
J^ttle children at work may also be read In the earl.v poor 

tf prorialons. In dealisg with dependent children, a^ 
■0 many other methods of providing for the poor, the 
oniea were much influenced by the practice of tho 
^Uitr country. In England^ the Elizabethan poor law 
W provided for the apprenticing of the pauper child, 
^d m the eighteenth, and even in tlie latter part of the 
^^enteenth eentnry* the ** philanthropic device of employ- 
^ cheap child labor ^* was much approved. Spinning 
*Caools were established and houses of industry founded 
^ orrler to provide for the employment of children,* 

Much the same policy was followed in the coloniea 
^th regard to the children of the poor. In Plymouth, 
^ 1641, it was ordered " that those that have reliefe from 
the townes and have children and doe not ymploy them 
wat then it shal be lawful! for the Towneahip to take 
'^'^r that those cliildren shal be put to worke in fittmg 
Employment according to their strength and abilities or 
pUced out by the Townea" The Town of Boston in 1672 

ifiea a list of persons to " dispose of their severall chil- 



li 



'B. Kirkmaa Gray, "History of EngUah Philanthropy/' pp* 
101-103. Mr. Gray notes the ah if ting of attention from the parent 
to the child during the period subsequent to the Restoration, and 
pomts out that " whereas in the early years of the seventeenth 
Witury the philanthropic policy was to find employment for 
dultS; at the close this had given place to the working of little 
hildren/' This point is also discussed in Hutchins and Harrison, 
Factory Legislation/* pp. 2, 3, and in Cimniiigham, *' English 
stry and Commerce/' ii» p. 52. 
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dren • • • abroad for servants^ to serve by iDdcutufe 

accordinge to their ages and capacities," and if th^ ncg 
leet thiB ^* the selectmen will take their be id chiJdr^n {roo 
them and place them with such masters as they slml 
provide accordiiige as the law directs." The children ar 
"both girls and boja, for eight years old up. In 1682 th 
rebuilding of an almshouse and workhouse in Boston wa 
recommended in order that children who " sliamefuU; 
spend their time in the streets*' and other idlers nsigb 
be put to w^ork '* at ye charge of ye Town," The Provincj 
Laws also provide for the binding out of the children o 
the poor^ and the records of many towns give evident 
that the practice waa widespread. In some places wher 
the custom of bidding off the poor prevailed, childrei 
were put to live '* with some suitable person " until the; 
were fourteen; at that age they were to be bound uati 
they became free by law, with the special provision **! 
boySj pnt • , , to some useful trade/^ * 

In Connecticut the system of dealing with the chiMf€! 
of the poor was similar to that of Maaaaehusetta If thei 
parents allowed them " to live idly or misspend their tim 
in loitering," they were to be bound out> ** a man cMl 
until he shall come to the age of 21 years ; and a wonki) 
chOd to the age of 18 years or time of marriage."' 

Information as to the exact character of these earl 
apprenticeships is in eager. That the work wa3 in mtW 



' Marvin, " History of Winehenden/' p. 268. ■ 

' E, W. Capen, " Historical Developm^it of the Poor LaiP 
Connecticut/' p. 55. See also pp. 94, 95, for later laws oo(Dit0i 
ing the same policy in 1750 and 17M. The taw of 1750 eTcpr&B^ 
provided that not only should the " children of paupers or poi 
people who could not or did not * provide competentiy* f* 
them *' be bound out, bnt also ** any poor children in any to^ 
belonging to aueh town^ ttiat live idly or are exposed to ir*i 
and distresa, provided there are none to care for thecn " (p, ^ 
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very heavy, and the treatment severe and imkmdj 
i k little reason to doubt,' althotxgh conditioiia varied 
fieftl]j aocordlng to tlie character of the master and hifl 
home. It should be noted further, that the binding out 
^of poor children aa apprentices did not necesaarily mean 
ching them a tTade, and it is often expressly stated 
&t the person who takes a child oE the town shall have 

' to be bis servant until he comes of age*" ' 
It is not to be assumed that the work of tbeae appren^ 
children was as great an edl as child labor in a 
dern factory. In many cases they were employed in 
! open air and their tasks were only properly disciplin- 
Tbe point which is to be emphasized is that chihl 

' See, for exampie, the Connocticut case of th« chargoa brought 

st one Phineaa Cook for his ill-treatment of ** one Robert 

riwell, a poor, helpless^ decrepid boy, an apprc^ntij^ to tho 

I Phineaa for a term not yet expired/* " New H&von Colonial 

* xij p> 138 (referre^l to in Capen, op, cii.). And thii 

r of the Great and Generstl Court of Maasachu^tls in IflM tells 

I Qwn story: '^ It 19 ordered that If any boy (that hath bcna 

^'pt for running from his maister) be taken in any other 

aUfKin, not having a note from hijj maister to teetifte his 

I tbere^ it sh[al be) lawfnll for the comttable of the ftaicl 

to whip him and eend him home" ('' Mmu*i{ichujiett« 

^ Records/* i, 115). In 1353 a law is iieecJed to provide that 

I Apprentice or servant is in any way lyable to answer bis 

eter's debts^ or become servant to any other thoti hh master^ 

t by assignment accorrling to lawe^ and that the said appran- 

being deaerted by his master is thereby released from bis 

"^rentieeahip " (ibid., iv, Part i, 150). 

'See, for example, in " Dorchester Town Records/' p, 150| tho 

wnding of Francis Tree. 

' It is probably true that in this country as in Ennland children 

i very much overworked before the days of the factory sya- 

ta domestic industries on isolated farms ^ much less would 

i known about their condition than when they were gathered 
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from Ungtaad 

Teiatie» tint *" tlieis aie wMny ^ps foliif ta Vir* 

^nii simI with tbem fovrieai at fifleai hwkil^red chil- 

ism**;* m few ?%ais kter tlie Cit^ <if London k wtjiMtcd 

Ito nnd oTer "^ cme handled hwoMtm boifi aod ffiris'^* 

It is heM out &3 an indiiceiiient to the pto«p«e- 

te immigrant lAborer that *' tf he hare a family, his 

and cbUdreo will be able to beai^ part in that 

Itbf, . . ."" 

Virgiaia also locked after tiie employtzieDt of the chil- 
dren of the pooT' In 1&46 two houses wete erected in 
Jamestown for manufactiuiiif linen. The different coun- 
tiet wefe respecti vdjr requested to ^end two poor boys or 
firlfi at least seven or eight jears old ^ to he instructed in 
the art of carding, knitting and spinning.^ * 

The Virginia empJiasis on the commemial side of child 
kbor became pretty general in the other colonies in the 
eighteenth century, particularly in the latter half of it 
wiien attention began to be directed to the importance of 
developing domestic manufactures; and we find that the 
Micy of keeping children at work becomea less and less 
I question of moral principle, even in New England. It 
is not ao much the virtue of industry about which men 
it^ concerned hut the fact that child labor id a national 
t which may be used to further the material great- 
of America. 
The experiment in Boston, of which John Hull made 
rd in 1656, was the prototype of many attempts in 



^ Neill, *■ Extracts from Manyscnpt IVansactions of the "^^r^ 
^Company of London," p. 23, 
^^Tbese children were ** gathered up in divers places," ths vle- 
I of the once dreaded " Spirite " (Neill, '* Virginia Caroloruni^" 
^ M. For the work of the " Spiritu " see p. 277). 
*fttrf., p. 77, 
* Bruj(K», *' Economic Histoiy of Virginia/' u, p. 465. 
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the following; century to make children useful ia de7e]( 
ing the cloth manufacture. In 1720 the same town i 
pointed a committee to consider the eetablbhment 
spinning sohools "for the instruction of the children 
this Town in spinning^" and one of the committee's r 
ommendations is a suggestion that twenty spLuni 
wheels he provided ** for such children bb should be sf 
from the almshouse '' ; while a generous philanthropiat 
the time erected at his own expense the " Spinning Bchi 
House " which ten years later he bequeathed to the t©' 
" for the education of the children of the poor.'' * 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century ^ when tm 
persistent efforts were made to further the cloth-main 
industry, there ' is much interest in the possibOity 
making children useful to this end. Two Boston xm 
papers in 1750 announce tlmt it is proposed ** to op 
iieveral spinning schools in this Town where children wi 
be taught gratis" ' Eeference has already been made 
the organization in the following year of the " Society fi 
Encouraging Industry and Employing the Poor/' wbil 
was formed with the double purpose of promoting ^ 
manufacture of woolen and other cloth^ and of emplop^ 
^^our own women and children who are now In a gre< 
measure idle**" 

The province laws of the session of 1753-54 proTW^ 
for a Xex on carriages for the support of a Hoen iSiBM 
factory which it is hoped will provide employment d 
the poor—" especially women and children " and lessen ^ 



» Bagnall, "Textile Industries of the United States/' i, 1% H 
' Boston Etfening Post and Post Boy^ quoted in Bagnall^ p^ ^ 
The latter half of the advertisement adds, "and it is hoped ^ 
all Well-wishers to their Country will send their children tid 
are Stable for such schools, to learn the useful and neceo^ 
Art of Spinning.*' 
* Bagnall, p. 33, 
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burden of caring for them.' Although this scheme did 
not realize all the hopes of its promoters, the policy was 
not abandoned. In 1770 Mr. William Molineux, of Bos- 
ton, petitions the legislature to assist him in his plan for 
''manufacturing the children's labour into wearing ap- 
parel'' and ^'employing young females from eight years 
old and upward in earning their own support " ; and pub- 
lic opinion commends him because, owing to his efforts, 
''the female children of this Town . . . are not only 
useful to the community, but the poorer sort are able in 
Bome measure to assist their parents in getting a liveli- 
hood.''* 

Aa domestic industries became increasingly important, 
ehildien were not only employed in the various processes 
of manufacture carried on in the household but it was 
considered a subject for public congratulation that they 
could be so employed. The report of the Governor of New 
York declares that in his province ''every home swarms 
with children, who are set to spin and card."* In 1789 
the New York Linen " Manufactory " advertises that " the 
Directors are disposed to take young boys as apprentices 
to the linen and cotton branches " and notifies parents to 
make application for their children.' An account has 
already been given of the sail duck manufactory in Boston 
where Washington foimd fourteen girls "spinning with 
both hands, the flax being fastened to the waist," and 

^ The preamble recites that the " number of poor is greatly in- 
creased . . . and many persons, especially women and children, 
are destitute of employment and in danger of becoming a public 
charge" ("Acts and Resolves," iii, pp. 680, 681). 

* Ration News Letter, March 1, 1770, quoted in Bagnall, p. 59. 
'Qovernor Moore to Lords of Trade, January 12, 1767, in 

** Documentary History of New York," i. 

* Bagnall, p. 123. A cotton factory in Worcester, Mass, 
omilarly advertised for "three or four healthy boys as appren- 
tieea/' Urid., p. 129. 
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with children (girla) to turn the wheels for them; tliat 
children ehould be employed at work of this kind seenas 
to have been regarded without any misgivings, Bagiial]*» 
history of the textile industries in this countJT P^^ 
many instances of the employment of chUdreti in the^ 
early *' manuf actoriea*" Thus an estabUshment in Beih- 
khem» Connecticut, advertised for boys and girls from 
the age of ten to fourteen; and another in the same state 
" having made and making additions to the facloix 
wanted *' a nxmiber of lively boys from eight to eight- 
een"; in the Globe Milla of Philadelphia at this tltoBt 
the labor was chiefly performed by boys; and otiier ^^* 
amples have already been given in the cHapter dealiii? 
with this period* 

It has already been pointed out that with the estftbli&H- 
ment of the factory iyatem a new and pressing demand 
for operatives was created which was met by the employ' 
ment of women and children* The petition for the ^' fifs* 
cotton factory*^ in Massachusetts has been quoted an^ 
Samuel Slater^s first time list, which contained the inun^ 
of Ann and Eunice Arnold and other children^ has b^ 
referred to, 

The reliance of early protectionists upon the argument 
for employing women and children; the encouragetnent 
given to such arguments by early philanthropists, aiiti ^^ 
efforts of early inventors to discover new meana of us^^ 
children's labor^ have alread^^ been discussed. 

It is true that the absolute number of children eJD" 
ployed in our early mills was not appalling, but the if>' 
solute number of all employees in our manufacturing i^' 
dustries was smaU. It seems clear^ however, that childr*^ 
formed a very large proportion of the total nunaber ^^ 
employees and that the utiUzatton of children's labor ^^^ 
commended almost with unanimity. Such protests ** 
one meets come, for the most part, from foreigners. 
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there is no desire to bave the houra of labor shortened* 
alnee they see tliat it wiU neoessarilj he accompanied hy 
a redtiction of wages^*^ 

tJufortunately there are no available statisticB ahowiig 
the extent of child labor in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. From time to time, however, estimates are 
recorded which, in the absence of acciirflt© dat^, are of 
considerable interest. The Committee ou Manufacture 
in 1816 reports vaguely 24,000 **^ boys under sev^iteeii ' 
and 66,000 " women and girls " out of an estimated lOOr 
000 cotton mill employees. John Quincy Adams ia bis 
Digest of Manufactures gives statistics which show tb^t 
in the various manufactures of cotton more than fifty p^f 
cent of the total number of persons employed are chil" 
dren, but again the age limit for ** children " is not givea 
and the Digest itself was considered iinreliabJe for many 
reasons. There are other estimates for the first quarter 
of the century for individual towns and mills> but dS 
alike give only the classification "women and childrea" 
or *' girls and boys/' and although they uniformly show 
an extremely small percentage of men employed, tii^T 
do not answer tho question. How many children were o.t 
work and of what age were they I 

But documents like the memorandum which was quota! 
in the chapter on wages of the hiring out of Dennis Bi^ 
and his little children, and of his sister and her ^^ daughter 
Sally, 8 years of age " and " son Samuel 13 years of ag^ 
are of very great interest and significauce. 

The employment of children varied not only if^^ 
state to state but from district to district. Child kbor 
was much less extensive in Massachusetts than in Rhode 
Islands Samuel Slater had established In Frovidenoe Bsd 
its vicinity the plan of employing families in his milb^ 
a transplanting of the system with which he had beea 
familiar in England The factory village of 
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A typB, therefoTe, was compoeed of families entirely 
Impendent upon their labor in tlie millsj and the mill 
iildren lived at home with their parentB, On the other 
land, in towns like Lowell and Waltham in Massachu- 
etts,' the operatives were almost entirely farmers' daugh- 
Bra, who, being away from their own homes, were cared 
ar in corporation boarding houses. The result was, 
liat since the cost of their board was more than a child 
E>a]d earn, the employment of children was not profitable- 
tifk Boott's estimate for Lowell in 1827 was that, in six 
luk employing 1,200 persons, nine tenths of the opera* 
11^ were females and only twenty were from twelve to 
>ttrteen years of age. But that children were often em- 
loyed very young, even in so-called model places like 
Waltham and Lowell, cannot be questioned Mrs* Eohin- 
311, who gives us a delightful if somewhat optimistic 
Qcount of the early mill girls, was only t^^n years old 
'^m she went to work in the Trcmont Mills, and Lucy 
ilcom was only eleven when she became a little do:ffcr 
Pthe Lawrence Corporation, 

The Kew Hampshire factories were more like those of 
item Massachusetts,' but Connecticut' and the south- 



^ti 
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Jon. H. R, Oliver, " Maasachusetta Senate Document 21 " 
!fe), points out that the " English or family syBtcm " of hiring 
^ole fatnilies was not so desirable as the LowcU system of hiring 
i^viduftl operatives (pp, 24^ 25) ♦ 

'Bee the account in White's "Slater/' p. 134, of a New Hamp- 
*tt% factory which employed 250 girls, 5 boys, and 20 overseerg: 
of the girls were imder 15, 6 of the girls and 3 of the boys 
Oder 14; the comment is, "the relative number of children 
Jipbyed in this establishment, it is believed, will correspond 
itbout much variation with the proporttoa to be found in most 
tile faetoriea east of Providence and its vicinity; in the latter 
strict^ the manufactories were estublished at an earlier period, 
id still give employment to a large proportion of cliildren." 
ith Wilkinson's letter from Pomfret, Conn, (" Documents 
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em and western parts of Ma^ssaoliusetts ^ were more lik€ 

Kliode Island, where the tendency was all alo^g toward 

the ** family system*^' 

Smith Wilkinson writes from Pomfret, Connecticut: 



"In coUecting our helpj we are obliged to employ ] 
families, and generally those having the greatest numb 
of children ; " and the company's real estate inveatmenlj 
are explained as an attempt "to give the men emplo( 
ment on the landB while the children are employed 
factory." ' 

Relative to the Manufactures of the United Statea/* 1832, i 
1046), contains an interesting statement regarding ConnectfcCii 
*' W« usually hire poor families from the farming buaiaew i 
from four to six children, and from a knowledge of their formff 
income^ being only the labor of the man, say $tSO-4^200, tb* 
wages of the family is usually increased by the addition of tha 
children to from $450-S600/' 

^ The document relating to Dennis Rier which ia refened 1 
supra h an iUiUitration of thia. And the situation in Fall Riv 
was descrilicd by the superintendent of public schools as fdio« 
" The operatives are for the most part families, and do the ^ 
in the milb by the piec^, taking in their chitdreu to aasiat. 
The families are large . . , and the mill owTiers are not 
to fill up their houses with families averaging perhaps ten i 
bens and get no more than two of all the number in ibe i 
The families are also, in moet instances, so poor that the i 
would have to aid them, if the children were taken from 
work. . . . I do not think the English system of family help I 
found in other places to any great extent. It gtvea a great nU! 
ber of children, compared with the whole number of < 
and their labor could not lie dii«pensed with in the tnilli i 
could we accommoilate them in our schoob'* ("Mass. 
Doc. 21" (lKfi8), p. 4G). By 1S75 (''Mass- Senate Doc. 50/* p J 
it was clearly stated that " men with gmmng families " is 
standard demand in many of oar manufacturing centers. 

^ White's "Memoir of Slater** (Philadelphia, IS36), p, 127* 
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But Connecticut's p<i::t ■:£ rie'w Tiri-.h r^^sari z-- BhMe 
^d was distinctly Pharliaioal A^'i i C.:tizet!tio?i: rifi- 
^ in 1542 gave the !•: Hewing d«!i:':'::n': jf the •»iriia::on: 

*The Fnglf^h factory system xis inrmi-.icfHi into 
i&ode Island by Slater, and aloci? w:rh it. s:any .-t rhp 
wi of that system m it wa^ betrr** a r.or** •^r.IiirhvmMi 
PoHic opinion and b^nescial Iear=iati.-n ha.i iniprv.-tl ;r. 
Aiiere is a m'jch Ianr<;r prrrrrrior. ■ f -^hildr^n .im-'.-r t.i- 
^ory laborers in Bhode Inland than in r\:nr.e«'T:.-.- .r 
J^WBachusetti" * 

The contrast between Rhr-de Inland .ind 'hi- ^h.^r v.r- 
^ nuinufacturin^ states in re«p*-i*- rr, .-hi-.i :.i.-.«.r .1 .-:..!.:•• 
w by the table accompany; nj? rhe " Ei*:p« r n '.'J'-a; 
^ tbe Convention of the Frien«i.^ --f Tpj 



Tke total number of children -indtrr -v. 
*tton factories in 1S31 wa.-i W.>1 -3.-: . 
^lich employed 430 more). Of th!- r. .- 
fc»m Rhode Ii?lani 4*4 from N'-^rv Yr-t. 
Wicot, 217 from New Jer^y. m- :.-.r.' 
Wfroin Vermont, and none ff.rri \[.i"-. 

The Committee on Ed I'^a". .-. :' "..- 
^te reported in Iri*.' r:-..!- ---- r.. 

'Pamphlet on "Ty^ol Pr-.- .-;• •-. >.-.-.-• 
•*i Employment of rr..I:.-»r- .- • v . '■ ■ 

'"Report of the Co?r..v.:--.«t -r " 

fnends of Dome-tsc Ir..: .---7 ** * »- V .--• 
M12. These tr^r** v* '.j>Ar ^. -.- - - > 
*ken from «p(!eia2 r^zr^.* • 7.- »^.-. :'i-. - -'• »■ /. 
wt weranxio-ia v> r^r^.r' '.-j* »■•.-':•; -i-' • 
t is shown, e. r . :!i ' .V^/..-.i**< > '.. ... 1 . 
832), op. rit.. :'■ . y- ■-.fc- Y,**, •*••*• ^. • 
ider twelv*? w^r* •n:«j-';. »< ;• " --# ": r'- 
ys under tir*::v*r sif-»-v' :. -.r ■■ •:..- ••v-'' - 
elve according '-o liit fcvj* t r»-v-^ 
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legislative interference on the subject, and coneltided 1 
" this ia a subject always deserving the parental care < 
a vigilant government. It appears^ however, that 
time of employment is generally twelve or thirteen hoU 
each day, excepting the Sabbath."' But a report fn 
the House Committee on Education from the sajne nU 
in 1836 is of considerable length and of a somewhat 
ferent tenor, as the following extracts sufficiently ind 
cate: 

" According to an estimate made by an intellig 
friend of manufactoriea . . . there were employed 
1830, in the various manufacturing establishmentB in 
United States, no less than 200,000 females. If the du 
her has increased in other parts of the country since 1 
estimate was made, as it has in this state, it mufjt 
the present time amount to more than half a million 1 . . » 
These are females alone, and most of them of youngr tn^ 
tender years. . » * Labor being dearer in this country 
than it 18 in any other with which we are brought in com- 
petition in mftnufacturing, operates as a conatant indue©" 
ment to manufacturers to employ female labor, and tb^ 
labor of children, to the exclusion of men's labor, beoati 
they can he had cheaper . . . [With the increaae of ] 
mere us and indigent families in manufacturing distri(^ 
there is a strong interest and an urgent motive to 
constant employment for their children at a very 
age, if the wages obtained can aid them even but little I 

* Archives t 8,074. Some documents appear with the 
one containing statements from a considerable u timber of 1 
as to the number of children under sixteen employed, their 1 
of labor and their annual school attendance. Aa the slat^ 
are so incomplete the report seems of slight value, A total of fi 
chttdren under sixteen is gtvenj tbe number of hours v& 
from tea to fourteen per day, the school privileges from fionc *t 
all to four months* r am indebt45d to Mr* C* E. Per&ooa, d 
Harvard UnivcrBityf for the use of notes on this i^port^ 
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"bearing tlie biirden of their support. , , , [Causes] are 
operating, silently perhaps but steadily and powerfully, 
to deprive young females particularly, and young children 
both Bexee in a large and increasing class in the com- 
munity, of tliose means and opportunities of mental and 
boral imppovement * , . essential to their becoming , - , 
citizens . * . 
'In four large manufacturing towns, not however in- 
luding the largest, containing by the last census a popu- 
ition of little less than 20,000, there appear to be 1,895 
lildren between the ages of four and SLxteeu who do not 
Ittend the common schools any portion of the year. * * . If 
11 and accurate answers were given by all the towns in 
Commonwealth, . , , it is believed there would be de- 
eJoped a state of facts which would at once arrest the at- 
ition of the legislature and not only justify but loudly 
and legislative action upon the subiect.'^* 

Turning from the extent of diild labor to the condi- 

Ions under which children worked, there is also much 

i^riation from state to state; but this variation is due 

ither to standards set by different manufacturing centers 

aan to the interference of state laws. For child labor 

was practically unregulated in this eountiy tmtil after 

the Civil War- A few laws had been passed, but they 

i^mained on the statute books as so many dead letters. 

; Ifassachusetts a ten*hour law for children under twelve 

f6ans was ineffectual,* and not only in Massachusetts but 

* Report of the Committee on Education on " Whether any or 

'V^hat provision ought to be niade for the better education of 

^*|ij/diBn employed in manufacturing indodtriea in Bdassachu- 

p^fts" (1836), '* House Document No. 49/' The fir^t pam- 

^jrsf>h <|iiot^ is from p. 3, the aecond from p* 10, the thirdj p* 11, 

^j^iJ thk^ last, pp. 13, 14, 

^ v\ct of IS42, chap. 60. Tho act was ineffective owing to a 
wkicb peo&lixed only those who '^knowingly" violated 
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in Cotinecticiit and Hhode Island, lawB which provided ^ 
low minimum of " schooling ^^ went unenforced.* The in- 
evitable result of tins lack of regulation was not only tliat 
very young' children were worked, but that they weie 
worked long hours, overtime, and at night. Even in 



it (Whitklsey^ " Massachueetts Labor Legialatioti/^ pp* 113 ao^ 

9, 10). 

' Regarding the situation in Rhode Island, the superintendeQl 
of public schools in Providence wrote: "But this law (nequiring 
some school attendance) ist so far aa I can learn, a dead ktW' 
There haiit never been a complaint although it has been viobte^J 
conBtantly. The employment of minors now depsencls upon the 
necessities and cupidity of parents and the interests of maoii' 
facturers. The manufacturing interests are now a controlHnS 
power in the state, and it wOl be extremely difficult to enfold ^ 
law against their wishes. " Quoted va " Mass. Senate Doe. (li^li 
No, 44/* p. 37, In Connecticut, the school report of 1S39 
Btat^ that "in the manufacturing villages . * , the precise 
number of children of very tender age, who should have been in 
school but are thus consigned to excessive and premature bodHy 
labor to the utter neglect of their moral and intellectual training* 
I cannot give. But the returns from the districts in the^ vil' 
lages show that nearly two thirds of those enumerated have ik4 
been In school The law which was pojssed tnsjiy yean dnee, t0 
fiecure a certain amount of instruction to this class of children if 
a dead letter in nearly if not every town iti the state" ("SeooBd 
Annual Report of Board of Commissioners of Common Sehooli 
in Connecticut'* [Hartford, 1S39], p. 24; see also "Third Anaiai 
Heport/' p. 21). As to the ineffectiveness of the Mosaaebufletli 
laws, sec Whittelsey^ Qp. cit., pp. 9, 10, A somewhat mfbmjoar 
tory writer in the last state charged that the law which p*^ 
hibited a child under fifteen working more than nine momthi ^ 
a factory without passing the other three in school ** h ev»d*d 
by the cruel and mercenary owners of the children whe b«P 
them nine months in one factory and then take them direcUf te 
another with a lie in their moutlis/* Denied In Bartlclt, '*Vlii' 
dioatiou of the Females in the Lowell Mills " (Loweli 1811), p. 14 
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!b an mcrefismg amount of testimony that manj Tcefe 
employed very young. Witnesses from New Bedford aad 
Fall Kiver testified that in hoth places children of 30v^ 
were employed. In answer to the question: "Is thew 
auy limit on the part of the employers as to the age whss. 
they take children?" the reply was, "They'll take th^ 
at any age tliey can get them, if they are old enoagb ^f 
stand. , ^ » I guess the youngest is ahout seven* Tkm 
are some that's younger^ but very little/ From Lawrence 
it was reported that '* a great number of children frtwa 
twelve to fifteen " were working at night. *' The majori^ 
of those who do night work are under eighteen years of 
age/^ " There were no lawa requiring the fencing of mr 

are entirely demoralized/' (Testimony T. J, Kidd^ of fa^ 
Hiver, ibid,, p. 6.) 

» '* House Document NoJS/* Rpt, Spec, Com. of Mara* hoff^ 
lature (1866), p. 7. Testimony of John Wild (Fall River)* Otl* 
porta of this testimony are also interesting: 

**Q, How old are the children? 

**A, Seven and eight. 

**Q. Have you a child of seven working in the miUsT 

'*A. Yea, I have, . * * 

" Q* Does he get any aehooling now? 

*M* When be gets done the mill he is ready to go to 1 
He has to be in the mill ten minutes before we atari up^ to vhd 
spindles. Then he starts about hlB own work and kei^ps on till 
dinner time> Then he goes home, starts again at one and works 
till seven. When he's done he's tired enough to go to be^ 
Some days he has to clean and help scour during dinner bi7^< 
• . , Some days he has to clean spindles. Saturdays he's in d\ 
day/' 

' Ibid.f p. 6. See also testimony of an overlooker of 8§vent«i*i 
years' expenence in "Eeport Massachusetts Bureau of Labor" 
(1870), p. 126: "Six years ago I ran night work from 6^45 PJt 
to 6 A,M. with forty<&ve minutes for meals, eating b the 
room. The children were drowsy and sleepy; have known th«m 
to fall aaleep standing up at their work. I have had to vpriokll 
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ctinery nor prohibitions regarding the caire of danger- 
oiia maehineiy by children, and accidents were comnion 
enottgh,* While there seems to have been no such groM 
itid widespread brutality aa the earlier EngliBh invea* 

tigations revealed, cases of corporal chastisement were 
not unknown," 



irat«r in their faces to arouse them after having spoken to them 
till hoarse; this was done geolly mthout any intention of hurt- 
^% them/' It is recorded (pp. 155-158) that children worked 
«11 Qjght after working all day, but this seems to have been moat 
KceptionaJ. See also "Senate Document No. 21'' {imB), p. 
H. In this report Mr* Oliver sayE that wherever children bad 
t*eQ kept at work during entire nights they were not the same 
Bet that had been employed during the day, the day set resting 
it nigbt. ^* This night work, so far as I can learn, has been of 
Nted extent" 

^See "Report Slassachtisetts Bureau of Labor" (1871), p. 
^; also p, 58. 

'"A witness described to ua an instrument for whipping 
children at a factory in Rhode Island, coneiating of a leather 
^p, eighteen inches long, with tacks driven througli the strik- 
H end." "Report Maesacbusetla Bureau of Labor" (1870), 
oote, p, 107* See also ibid.. Report for 1871, p. 489. Seth 
lather, an agitator of the early thirtiea, gave an inflammatozy 
^^unt of cotton-mill children being driven ^' with the cow-hide 
^ tiie well-aefifloned strap of 'American Manufacture/" He 
"ud he had seen " many females who have had corporal puniah- 
^at inflicted upon them; one girl of eleven ytfxrs of age who 
^"^ a leg broken with a billet of wood ; another who had a board 
^lit over her head by a beartleaa monster in the shape of an 
otfltaeer." But he pointed out in a footnote that of course all 
Overeeers are not so cruel. He added, however^ that foreign 
overseers were frequently placed over American women and 
iiMldren. See ''An Address to the Working Men of New Eng- 
and/' by Seth Luther (2d ed., New York, 1833), p. 20, See 
kte ibid.. Appendix F, p, 35, for further iUustrationa of ill 
isefttnient of factory children in America* 
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It ma^ seem that much of this m the testimonj of $^ 
parte witnesses and to be discounted as such, hut in tbo 
absence of disinterested ofBcial investigations, no uniffi' 
I>eachable evidence exists. Such information as is h^ 
nished by the state reports has been utilized but few of 
them are thorough or satisfactory. The old method d 
sending out '^^ questionnaires " to emplo.yera who found it 
along the line of least resistance to disregard them, mitde 
iuch inquiries so incomplete as to be fniitlesa. General 
Oliver of Massachusetts in on© of his reports e^pkuii 
that he is obliged to qualify his statements bj saying "*90 
far as I can learn/ because in some cases answers I® 
this query were not given, and such declining can hATt 
only one canse; and that not unreasonably may he *»• 
fiumed to be that children had been so employed but it 
was thought preferable not to refer to it*^* A further 
difficulty in attempting to ascertain the extent of cliila 
labor was that parents were allowed to take young chil' 
dreti into the mills as their assistants, and by this mefiOi 
they were able to tend a larger number of looms* VsA 
names of such children did not, of course:, appear upoD 
the company's books and their work was paid for cdl 
as an increase of their parents* earnings** 

In coneluBioii it may be said that although data om 
not exist for aoeurately estimating the extent of child 
labor before 18T0, it has seemed worth while to bring tO" 
get her whatever available material on the subject tbew 
may be, with the hope that, even if fragmeatar^r, it nJiJ 



' "Maaaachiisetts Senate Document Ko. 21*' (1S68), "Raport 
of Henry K. Oliver on the Enfon^raent of the Laws Reguifttiol 
the Employment of Children in Manufacturing and Mechanic 
Establiabmenta/' pp, 14, 20, from which it appears that ods 
19 per cent of the establishments applied to sent replies; ht^ 
only 100 oat of 519 circulars were retumed. 

' Ibid,, p. 26. 
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tbtjw some light on tbe origin and growth of one of our 
dodern problems of povertj. It haa been assumed by re- 
formers both withm and without the labor movement that 
t^iiild labor ie a social sin of the present day. Mrs. Kel- 
ley dates its growth from 1870/ and among labor ag^ita* 
tora it has been considered a result of deterioration in 
working*clasfl conditions which has necessitated an In- 
^feme in the family earnings by tbe employment of 
children/ 

These statements may be true in part. Child labor haa 
nudoubtedly increase greatly since 1870 and the work- 
tngman may be right in thinking that this has been in 
•ome measure due to a social injustice which haa not 
Preserved a proper balance between his wages and th« 
«oet of his standard of living. The late veteran labor 
leader, George E. McNeill, in an argument before a 
tsommittee of the Massachusetts legislature, declared that 
tiie poor man had been unable to subaist on the " pauper 
■frages " of the cotton industry, and as a reimlt the wife, 
Mother, and child bad been dragged ** from the sanctity of 
the home^ and had become the prey of this devouring 
temster [the cotton mill]/' * Mr. McNeill waa probably 




' " Ethical Gaina m Lepalation," p. 33. Mrs. Kelley may be 
Hgbt in saying that although child labor eitbsted before, it 
" leached no large dimeimioiifl ia tbe United States beforo 1870/' 
^Uolxitely the Dumber may not have been Urge, but surely 
Nidea^ is not lacking to ahow that in the textile industries, a 
festively larger number of children were employed than are 
feployed to-day. 

*See * Report of Maaaai^huflettfl Burwiu of Labor'" (1870), p. 
^08, where it is intimated that women and children have come 
Ikito factories because conditions have changed and ''low pay 
kwpeb all to help/' 

*^'Argmoent of George E, McKeiU" (pamphlet, n, d., bnt 
Ital^bly 1S71-75, Boeton Pubhc Library). 
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right as to the insufSciencr of the man's wages, bnt the 
p:v$enee oi women and children in the mills was oertainir 
£5 much cause as effect. Ample eridenoe certainly exisxi 
to ^hcn- that l*c>th women and children were employed is 
the turliesi faoiories, and in the early part of the nine- 
teen :h cer.rjT7 they were the most numerous class of 
ir^r£::res. 

The h:s::ry cf the employment of children in industry is 
an :r.Te?pf:ing chapter in the story of our economic derd- 
crrrjfr.:. loi'ked at through an historical perspective out 
n-.Orru eh:Id-lal»C'r prc-blem seems to hare been inherited 
:r:n: :hr :r.i-.:>4r:£l imd 9-:»eial life of the e-jlonies, as irell 
as :r::r. z'lie industrial revolution and the establishmffit 
v.: •I'jr fi.^t.rr syctesn. The having - all hand^ employed" 
was a 7*Ln •: : the Puritan idea of virtue, arid although the 
euiT;;yirit-nt of ciiildren tended to liW-.-me more and more 
f t"T ^.vcr.nirzyial purposes rather than for moral righteon*- 
a«'^«^ the Oid moral argoments were used and are stUI used 
K^ sapfW'M the commereializei system. Ii is clear and an- 
?r.:>:iS£.:''r that tjje >?:::-:£.: T'.licy ■:£ rr:n:t:ng thrift 
ir..; ir:.:.:>:rT wij sidllfullj usei :- :Lr eir'j par: of tie 
iuaeTi>Ki:l v"*f -r-Lry ry ihe "* frier- is . f ir.i.-.sTry " who s&^ 
iSL i^jji kx.T a us»r:ul i-srr-=.-i.T ::r ilr ievt-'riae:: 
«i <«? iiaT::c^ res^r-urce^ S-:i 3:»:"u:vi.:s is Sjsuel 
oMUw s tizie -iS't r:T r:s nrs: rr: ur :: .j-criT.ves. aJc*i.i- 
^Nik ^le ^i££r.':ri.r:£-ii. :z li-r i-irii-r :u* ;f r*vz^:? R*"' 
a»a !:» fariily :f Jrur rlili-z :t— X f w: urrr- r:. c: 
Lancy Ltr.vTr's -sTiL:.*:: f -r f -*• """r :L:[: e^rz^i'^ 
it» Krir^ "■ ■ lZ p. i-* t: £ i:t.r:r-r:\l -..••rrTir.?-- :: :hf :r.- 

Lucy LarwRT^ ' .^ Iryl a: «":«:* B>r:;cL. :>75 . ?. 50. 

poeci CJC Map Lar?*-ni. * wijri sh* ifjarr-res ^ ber prease** 

ruthful skrrri af rVtcry Lrt :r^wr. :>:.— ib* =x*i2ocy iJ* 

.ing tbt x;:3rif fc^^^: u^irrr T-eskrs s-are. wiie:: :jj* work oc lbs 

™il^ wjfc* ooztf a^a.^^ ecrj^y :y yc'-:!^ c-ris :r:c=. virl:»u5 p*-"^ 



CHILD LABOR BEPOEE 1870 

piriety of children's labor in the early days of the factory 
^Srrtem. That so little interest was taken in the subject 
until the last two decades is due, perhaps, to the fact that 
our social reform movement belongs to recent, if not con- 
tenq>orary, history. A consciousness of our social sins to- 
day does not mean that they are of sudden growth, but 
imther that public opinion has slowly become enlightened 
enoufirh to take cognizance of them. 

two little doffers (aged deven and thirteen years) are worth 
qooCing as an fflustraticm of Lucy Larcom's own attitude toward 
theworic: 

"We must learn, 
While we are children, how to do hard things, 
And that will toug^ien us, so Mother says; 
And die has woriced hard always. When I first 
Learned to doff bobbins, I just thought it play. 
But when you do the same thing twenty times— 
A hundred times a day, it is so dull." (P. 49.) 
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with effect. It is precisely the other way with women and 
young children. The aesumption is» as the fact getierHUy 
is, that they are not engaged in femunerative eooploy- 
ments. Those who are so engaged constitute the ^sep- 
tion, and it follows from a plain principk of hutoin 
nature, that assistant marshals will not infrequently fo^ 
get or neglect to ask the gnestion." And again in th& 
same volume. General Walker makes the further commflflt 
(p, 375) : " The Tahles of Occupations have been li- 
sumed to be authentic and t-o present the true standard 
by which to criticise the statistics of manufactures; mdt 
in respect to the adult male labor of the country, the; 
are subatantially complete and exact* But in respect to 
the nnmher of women and children employed in manu- 
facturing industry, particularly in large milk and fa(^ 
tories, the return of occupations is, for reasons to which 
attention was called in the remark prefacing the occupa^ 
tlons tables, decidedly deficient," 

(2) The second reason which applies rather to tho 
specific industries studied than to the totals for all ia- 
dustri^ is as follows : The manuf actnres returns include 
persons in every occupation in an industry while^ a g^ 
for the cotton mills, the occupations returns report a 
great many employees whose occupation la not peculiar 
to the mi Us, e, g,, painters, carpenters, machinists, geaewl 
laborers, in other occupational groups. That is, in the 
occupations returns, a machinist employed in the cotton 
mills would be returned as a machinist^ in the manufac* 
tures schedule he would be a cotton-mill employee. Tfefl 
manufactures statistics, therefore, represent more coni' 
plete returns of the number of persons actually amployad 
in the cotton manufacture* Moreover, in the oecnpationi 
returofl of the population census, many occupations an 
vaguely reported so that in the 1900 occupations tablM 
a large group called "Textiles not otherwise specified^ 
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^ntained 78,312 operatives, man^^ of whom must have 

cotton-mill employees. 

Owing, therefore, to the fact that the " Census of Manu- 

ires " is in general more complete so far as the employ- 

nent of women is concerned, and that, for the special in- 

stries studied, the " Census of Manufactures " is more 

amplete for both men and women, the statistics from 

lie manufactures returns have seemed more useful for the 

jrpose in hand, and they have, therefore, been used 

frhenex*er possible. 

Another p?oint of importance is that the manufactures 

iules for each census (beginning with Id&O) report 

uth the number of men and women employed; while the 

cupations ret urn e for 1860 reix^rt only the occupations 

men and those of 1860 only the total number of per- 

engaged in various occupations without distinguiah- 

' the sex of those employed- We have then the number 

women operatives reported from the manufactures re* 

xrns for each decade from 1860 to 1900; from the oc- 

ipations returns only from 18 TO to 1900. 

When an attempt is made, however, to use these sta- 

tiBtica of manufactures, it is discovered that the same 

; ^^liedules were not used for each census and that 4he 

^*^turnB therefore are not fairly comparable^ When the 

]p^T3&uB of 1850 was takeUj schedule No* 5# relating to the 

j(jn£>^ijcts of industry, called for **the average number of 

)^J^ a nd female hands " ; and this same schedule was used 

^ ^fiO, No specification was made as to age, so it may 

l^^^p^utrned that the terms " male and female hands " in- 

f^^^^ tK>ys and girls/ But in 1870 the schedule was so 



l» ig* <^arroll D. Wright, *' History and Growth of the Ceofius,'* 
^^ "^^, 50, 51, for the early schedules. Professor Levasseur 
I ^^'^ ^^'ouinier am^ricain/* VoL i, p. 390, has designated thesa 
T^^^^^^ ^or 1850 and 1860 as *'men over fifteen" and "women 

K" ^^^^M^ "; but his BO designating them seems to be quite un- 
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arranged as to caU for the number of employees tmder i 
new classification— men over sixteen, women over fifteen, 
and children ; instead of the " average number of male 
and female bands ^' that bad formerly been required* The 
classification of 1870 has been used in each Bueoeeding 
census except that in 1900 "women over sixteen" was 
subfltitnted for " women over fifteen/^ The result is that 
the data we have to com^pare arc statistics for 1850-60 of 
the number of men and women employed; and for 18T(^ 
1900 the number of men over sixteen^ and women over 
fifteen (or sixteen). 

To summarize briefly this information as to available 
statistics : for 1850 and 1860 we have the number of wom- 
en reported only from the naanufaetures sehedules, an<l 
the age of the women is not given ; for 1870-1900 we hai^e 
the number of women reported both from the popvilBtion 
(occiipationB) schedules and from the manufactures 
schedules, the former giving the number of men and worn* 
en over ten and the manufactures returns having b^ea 
changed in 1870 to give the number of men and women 
over sixteen and the number of children, boys and girli 
not distinguished, under sixteen. The number of chil- 
dren was unimportant except in the cotton industry ^ 
which 40,258 children were employed in 1000; and ia ^ 
total for all industries, in which 168,583 children !«• 



warranted. Curiously enough, the population schedule duriiil 
these years did call oaly for the occupations of ** men ov€f fij' 
teen/' and in 1860 " men and women over fifteen/' and it t*ouw 
seem as if Professor Levassenr had confused the achedulea u*™ 
for manufactures and occupations during these years. In tJi* 
''Manufactures CenBus of 1870" (volume on "rndtistry vM 
Wealth/' pp. W2, 3G3 f,) the returns for IS50 and 1^60 are carfr 
fully distinguished aa to this point from those for 1870; the Utter 
are marked " men over fifteen " and " women over fifteen/' thi 



former only "men" and "women.** 
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orted in 1900^ and m the latter, although the abso- 
ate number of children was larg^, it was small com- 
ired with the total number of persons employed. 
In general, three po^ible methods of using these sta tid- 
ies suggest themselves: 
1* The manufactures returns for 1850 and 1860 may 
compared with those fo? 1870-1900 (Table A below). 
lis would be the logical thing to do if the manufactures 
bedules had been the same throughout the period j but 
has been pointed out that the schedules were not the 
anae and the result is an attempt to compare the number 
pi men and women for 1850-60 with the number of men 
ad women over sixteen for the later decades » In the 
of industries in which a relatively small number of 

fABLE A, I: OPERATIVES IN COTTON INDUSTRY, 

1850-1900 

DiTA FOB 1850-1000 FBOM "Cenbos or Manttfactukes '* 




Women.! 

Aft*r 1870. 

'* Women 

OV9t 16," 



50,136 
75,166 
60,63? 
S4.56S 
106,607 
126hBS2 



Children 

under IG*> 

No D&tn for 

1850-60. 



Not giv«a 
Not elveii 
22,^42 
28MI 
23.433 
40,25S 



Perpf-ritAgtt of 

Wonaen 

Employed. 



64 

63 

61' 

49 1 

49* 

42' 



wom«n alxivfi £ft«iui*' ta the correct deeig&atioa 



' injen fanned of ibe tot*I t» umber of tnen nrjd 

■ i of tb« total nutzibci- of emptoytfeei^ if atib* 

w<^*^Ucea l£t70-ltN}0, would ^ve tbc following 



1880 



ISdO 



65 



1900 
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TABLE A, II: **ALL INDUSTRIES/' 1850-1900 

GOMPAA^TtVi: SOMMABT OF Au* iNDUBTRIEa (FACrfOAT, I 
GKAmCAl. AND NstGHBORHOOD). FbOM 1905 " CSNaCS 
MAK^FACTtTRES/' I: XXXVI 




YeAlR. 



1870 
1680 
1800 
1900 



Meti: Ait«r 

1870. '*Mea 

over 16," 



731J37 

3 ,040,340 
1.615,59S 
2.010.035 
3,327,042 
4.110,527 



Women: 

After 1870. 

'^* Women 

over 16." 



235.922 

270307 
323,770 

531.630 

803,606 

1.029,206 



unjd«r 16. 
Nci DAt& for 

1860-eO. 



"Sot given 

Koi PVCD 
114,628 

1S1.031 
120,SS5 
168,583 



Patt«iiU«fl 0** 
Women 



24 

21 
16 

to 

IS 
10 



cHildren under aixteiBiL were employed, " boots and shoes, 
cigarmaking", clothing, and printing, this method wmu ^X' 
tremelj satisfactory. But in the cotton industry and ^^ 
the total for all industries in which the mimher of gjr'^ 
nnder sixteen was large^ the number of women and there- 
fore the percentage of women employed was reduced. Tb^ 
tables given below show what the results of such a cfM' 
parison would be for the cotton industry and for 
totals for " all induBtries,'* 



TABLE B, I. OPERATIVES IN COTTON INDWrBTi 

1850-1900 
Data foe 1850 and 1860 from " Census of MAMtrFAcrcrBES 

FOR 1870-1900 FROM "Occupations" RsTUBNa or Cwrfii?* 
OF Population 



I 



Year 


Nvk£a£R or EurLOTKKS. 


PeroBntaf** 




Meo. 


Womeo, 


Employed 


ISSO^.-^^ 


33,150 
40.850 
47,208 
78.202 
80.177 
125,788 


60,136 

75,180 
64.308 
01,47& 
02,065 

i20,eoa 


64 




63 
AS 

IS 

40i 
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2. Another table has been prepared comparing the 
manufactures returns for 1850-60 with the occupations 
returns for 1870-1900 (Table B below). 



TABLE B, n. "ALL INDUSTRIES," 1850-1900 



YWJLM. 


NuMBKR or Emflotkes. 


Peroentage of 

Women 

Employed. 


Men. 


Women. 


I860 


731.137 
1.040.349 
2.363.471 

6,772.641 


226.922 
270.897 
363.960 
631.034 
1.027.928 
1,312.668 


24 


iSSo : 


21 


1870 


13 


1880... 


17 


iSo::.:;:::::::; 


18 


1900 


19 







In this table, since the occupations returns for 1870- 
1900, like the manufactures returns for 1850-60 used the 
daaaification into two groups instead of three, the terms 
"men" and "women'' are correct designations through- 
out the period. There is, however, the objection to any 
oomparison of manufactures and occupations returns that 
there are differences in the method of obtaining them. 

8. A third method — a method of overcoming the diffi- 
onlty pointed out in regard to Table A, was adopted in 
preparing Table I, used in the article (supra, p. 356). 
What was needed for Table A was a reclassification to 
make the threefold division of 1870-1900 into '^men, 
women, and children " correspond with the twofold divis- 
ion of 1850-60 into " men and women." To do this, it 
18 necessary to ascertain in what proportion " children " 
^ In column three are divided into girls and boys. This 
in, mxioTtvmAiely, not reported in the manufactures cen- 
but in turning to the occupations returns in which 
and " boys " are reported separately, it is possible 
ain there the percentage of girls in the total number 
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of children. For example, the oeeupations tables for 1900 
report 21,005 boys and 23,442 girls in the industry, and 
according to these data, therefore, 53 per cent of the chil- 
dren in the cotton milla in ISOO were girls* TherefoWr 
using only thia percentage and not the occupations totals 
53 per cent of the nnmber of children employed in 1900 
as given in Table A were added to the column ** women ^ 
and the remaining 47 per cent to the "men" eoluBn. 
For each of the other censns years, 1870, 1880, 1890, tke 
proportion of girls to boys was ascertained in the saiue 
way from the oecupatioiiB tables for each census year, 
and the resulting percentages of the total number rf 
children given in Table A were added to the *^wm 



TABLE C, I* OPERATIVES IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY, 1S50-1900 



Y.A1I, 


NdMSxa or 


KuFLorstB. 


P«r|etiUr<^ 


BIah. 


wo™. 


1^:::::::;::::: 


33.150 

54.031 
75.081 
100.319 
154.642 


50.136 
715.169 
81.337 
S9.579 
318.557 
148,219 


62 

60 
57 


laeo 


64 i 


IflOO...,. ,...,,.. 


« ! 



I 



TABLE C, n, "ALL IHDUSTRIES," lS50-190a 



Year, 


Nt7MJIER OP EUPliOTEXS. 


Women, 


Men, 


Women. 


1850..,.. . . 


731.137 
1,040.349 
l.@fil.252 
2,137 4Z84 
3.400.782 
4,213,303 


iiiii 


34 


isao. ., . 


It 


ili8::::::::::::: 

1890. . 


IS 

so 


1900... ,.. 


21 
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and ^ women" columns. The result. Tables C, I and C, 
n, were used in the text of the article, for it is be- 
lieved that the statistics in these tables furnish a more 
correct basis of comparison than those in Tables A 
or B. 

It is of the utmost importance, howeyer, to note that 
all of these tables point to the same conclusion, viz., a 
constant decrease in the proportion of women operatives 
in the last half century. It has already been pointed out 
that in this, as in most attempts to make comparisons 
over a long i)eriod of years, statistics that are accurately 
comparable are not available. The census frankly says, 
in discussing the data for employees and wages : ^^ It is 
obvious that comparisons between the results of any of 
the censuses under these heads cannot be exact.'* (" 1900 
Census Manufactures," i, p. Ixii.) 

It has seemed unnecessary to attempt here critically to 
analyze the census returns of employment decade by 
decade or to point out how far changes in the population 
or the manufactures schedules or in the methods of census 
taking may have affected the comparability of the returns 
for the different years. 

In conclusion, it should be said that this note has 
seemed necessary lest there be any doubt as to the value 
placed upon these tables ; for while they are believed to be 
of very great interest and significance, it has not been 
claimed that any table constructed from them can furnish 
an accurate measure of the change in the number of wom- 
en operatives. The essential fact is that, whichever table 
is used, a decrease in the proportion of women employees 
is indicated. 

It need, moreover, scarcely be repeated, that an attempt 
has been made in this volume, to study the subject of the 
employment of women not merely as a statistical problem, 
but as a chapter in our economic history in order that 
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such material as the census offers may be correctly 
preted and understood. The conclusions drawn, the 
do not rest alone on census statistics^ but on sti 
explained and confirmed by the facts in our ind 
history. 



APPENDIX C 

TABLES or WOMSV'S WAOBS IH THB OOTTOH MILLS 



The f oUowinir &>« the taUes of the wetaal rates of ^ 
taken from an old Waltham (ICaaBachnsetts) pay roll of 
1^1, from whidi the tables of daasified wage groups in 
Chapter XI were oonstmcted. 

WAGES IN THE WALTHAM COTTON MILLS IN 1821 

(A CoFT OF What is Bkukybd to Bk a Complbts Pat Roll 

Fbom ah Old Waobs Book Piubsebtsd in thx Mill) 

CAmDoro. 



M-. 


Women. 


1 «iS2.00 


8 at 81.60 






1 at 82.82 


2 at 2.25 


1 at 1.76 






2 at 2.04 


1 at 2.60 


at 2.00 






1 at 8.16 


6 at 8.00 


12 at 2.08 






1 at 3.18 


1 at 3.60 


24 at 2.25 






I at 3.20 


1 at 4.20 


1 at 2.68 






1 at 3.24 


3 at 4.80 


1 at 2.64 






I at 3.28 


1 at 6.28 


1 at 2.70 






I at 3.66 


6 at 6.00 


1 at 2.76 








1 at 12.00 










21 mea. 




women.. 


68 



Spinnimo. 



Umn, 


Women. 


1 at 87.60 


3 at 82.00 


2 at 82.72 


1 at 83.03 


1 at 10.00 


2 at 2.17 


1 at 2.82 


1 at 3.06 


1 at 10.60 


20 at 2.26 


2 at 2.88 


1 at 3.10 




1 at 2.30 


1 ftt 2.80 


1 at 3.14 




I at 2.37 


1 mi 2.90 


1 at 3.18 




4 at 2.42 


2 «t 2.01 


1 at 3.22 




1 at 2.46 


4 at 2.04 


1 at 8.84 




1 at 2.66 


1 al 2.06 


1 at 3.30 




1 at 2.68 


1 at 2.07 


2 at 3.63 




1 at 2.64 


4 at 3 00 


1 at 4.00 




1 at 2.68 


1 »t 3.02 




8 men 


Total number ol 


I women 


67 









86 
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^^^H Weaverb. 




1 


^^H 


Wan>«a, J^ 


^^H ^ ^^ tl2.00 


3 at il 75 


1 at 


12,70 


1 ** *^ s 


^^^M^ Q.60 


4 at 2.00 


1 at 


2 77 


6M 3 0J 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


I at 2.10 


8 at 


2,7S 


1 *t 3 W 


^^^^^^^^^^M 


^ at 2.25 


1 at 


2. go 


1 at 3 J* 


^^^^^^^^^^m 


1 at S.SS 


I ftt 


3 81 


3 M 3 OJ 


^^^^^^^^^^B 


1 at 2.40 


4 at 


2 S2 


6 at 3. 


^^^^^^^^^^B 


1 al 2.50 


6 at 


2 S3 


1 *t 3. J 


^^^^^^^^^^P 


2 at 2. 57 


1 at 


2.85 


I At 3 J 


^^^^^^^^^^H 


I at 2.60 


1 at 


2.86 


4*t 3JS 


^^^^^^^^^^H 


1 at 2.62 


2 at 


2,88 


4 at 3,^ 


^^^^^^^^^^P 


1 *t 2.06 


1 at 


2.89 


2 at 3,J5 


^^^^^^1^^^ 


2 at 2.m 


5 at 


2.00 


1 at S.g 


^^^^^^F 


4 »X 2.70 


2 at 


3.03 


I at 3 * 


^^^^^^B 


1 at 2.71 


4 at 


2.04 


1 at 3iJ 


^H 


1 at 3.75 


1 at 


3.07 


iSli. 


^^^1 


Total namber o£ womea. 




,» ^ 










^^^^ Dmi&atiiNa Room. 




^__^^ 


^^H 




Womeo. 


^ 


^^^^^ 1 110.00 a wwk 


fii at i2,2S 






1 at f3 S4 


^^^^^H 9. DO & week 


1 At 2,23 






1 at 3.36 


^^^^^H 7.00 a wwk 


1 at 2 40 
1 Hi 2.8S 
1 at 2.01 
1 at 3.05 
1 at 3.12 
1 at 3.15 






2 at 3.30 
1 at 3.42 
1 al a.48 


^^^^^H 


Tdtal number of women . . 


« ■ 


^^^^^^^L 1 Lflnnwrn. 




fl 


^^^^^^H CLo-ra Roow. 




■ 


^^^^^1 1 man at S7.50 


wOdMD at 12.25 ^H 


^^^^^^^H OTHXa HSM ElIFUlTSD, 


1 


^^^^^^^H 4 watefa m«a 




.. io.«o ■ 


^^^^^^^^^^P 1 rfipairer 




.. 4.80 ■ 


^^^^^^^^^V 1 inaktsr fiuni 


at _ , ,.,,♦,, 




.. 7.50 ■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^1 1 CUTd (viVHrwl' 




*"*'*'**' 


:: io:So ■ 


^^^^^^^^^^^1 1 roaclil 


Diflt at^i,. 






3.00 ^ 


^^^^^^^^^H 1 tCAIIUFl 


ior at. , . /* *l ,1. m /.I . m ,,. ,'.1' 


^^^^^^1 1 teata» 


tar at,..,... 


^^^^^^^L Laboreis. 4 »t. ..__.. 




4.80 


^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


I at. , 




« 00 
7.50 

6 flO 

7 00 


^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


1 al.. 


^^^^^^^H Foiotari 


1. 2 mt . 




^^^^^H 1 




^^^^^H 




7 SO 


^^^H 







WOMEN'S WAGES IN COTTON MILLS 

Aldrich Report Tables 
The tables of average money wages, 1840-90, used in 
Cfhapter XI are taken from the more detailed tables 
g%Yea below. The tables of money wages here given were 
prepared from the origrinal data in the Aldrich Beport 
A description of these data and an account of the method 
used here in obtaining these tables, are griven in detail 
in an article accompanying some tables which I prepared 
four years ago for the wages of unskilled labor (Journal 
of Political Economy, June, 1905). The difference be- 
tween the method used there and here is that in the 
former tables, the two quotations given for each year 
were averaged, while here the January quotation alone 
im used. The use of the two quotations for each year is 
-more laborious and since, in the cotton industry, there is 
no substantial difference between the winter and summer 
rmtes^ the January quotations alone have been used. 

A word must be added here as to the establishments 
jaxid occupations chosen. In the Aldrich Beport, reports 
given for five '^ cotton goods " establishments includ- 
one ^ ginghams." Tables have been prepared from the 
rXcB-ta for each of these establishments, for those occupa- 
in which the record begins as early as 1860. When- 
2nen and women were both reported in an occupation, 
f^flts^te tables were prepared for men in order that the 
^or men and for women might be compared, 
■e value of these tables, it is scarcely necessary to 
■^^ JB8 that they present a continuous record of the money 
ri^»s*» paid women in certain occupations in the same es- 
^^^^ixnents for a period of approximately fifty years.* 

^ .adioukl be added that these tables and those in Chapter 
g-^ '^^'^ aU been prepared by students under my direction, 
begun by some of my students in Well^ey College 
V>leted with the assistance of some research students in 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. Although the 
tbe work of students, every effort has been made to 
made exact through verification. 



Ebtaslibhmiikt ZB. CorroN^ Goods* MABSACStmRTTg. 





Cako 

SllLlPPBlU* 
WoMgM. 


Si'OOLSRS. 


Scftirs- 


Woven. 


DOTFCB*. 




BEBB. 


W 


ODlflll* 


HttL 




1 


1 


1 


^ 


j 


$ 


1 


I 


1 


1 


1 


i 




» 


1 


^ 


1 


^ 


§ 


^ 


^ 


^ 




^ 




X 




55 




JS 




^ 




2 




1S<10 


.. 
























1S4I 














1 ! ! " 






I '. 




1B4S 


















^ ^ 








1S4S 


















. • 








1844 


* € 


- + + + » 














* ■ 




. . 


... ' 


IM& 


^ ^ 


.... 1. 














* * 








1846 






















1 




1S47 
















1 


. « 








i84S 
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APPENDIX D 

EARLY CORPORATION RULES AKD REGULATtOl^a 

L POIGKAUD AND PLANT BOAKDIRQ HOUSE 
AT LANCASTER* 

(Decade 1820-30) 

Rules and Regulations to he attended to and fclUwed 
hif the Young Persons who come to Board in this Hmtsi: 

Eule first : Each one to enter the house without unneo* 
es&ary noise or confusion^ and hang up their boimtitp 
Bhawi^ coat, ete., eta, in the entry* 

Euk second : Each one to hare their place at the tabl? 
during meals, the two which have worked the greater 
length of time in the Factory to sit on each side of tha 
head of the tghle, eo that all new hands will of course isk^ 
their seats lower down, according to the length of tiios 
they have been here, 

Eule third: It is expected that order and good tnan- 
nere will be preserved at table during meals- — ^and at lJi 
other times either upetaira or down. 

Bule fourth : There is no unnecessary dirt to be brougbt 
into the houae by the Boarders^ such as apple ooros ^ 
peels, or nut shells, eta 

Bule fifth ; Each boarder is to take her turn in niildof 
the bed and sweeping the chamber in which she aleepeL 

* From the collection of Poignaud and Plant papei^ in tha 
Lancaster Town Library. There is no date in this paper, but 
it clearly belongs to the decado 1S2O-S0. For an account d 
these boarding houses see Chapter VI L " Early MUl Qper^tivei: 
Conditions of Life and Work/' 
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EAKLY CORPORATION RULES 

le siztb: Tboee who h^ye work^ the longest In the 
betory ai^ to aleep in the Ngrth Chamber and the new 
in^ will sleep in the South Cbainber. 

Bole seventh: As a lamp will be lighted every ntghl 
pfftairs and placed m a lantbom^ it is e^^ected that no 
Ckfifder will take a light into the chambers* 
Hule eighth: The doors will be closed at ten oVIoek 
Ftiight, winter and summer, at which time each boarder 
rill be expected to retire to bed. 

Rule ninth: Sunday being appointed by our Creator 
18 a Day of Best and Religious Exepciges, it is eipected 
hat all boarders wiU hare suMcient discretion as to pay 
laitable attention to the day, and if the^ cannot attend 
some place of Public Worship they will keep within 
loors and improye their time in reading, wrtttng^ and 

[her valuable and hamJesa employment 
THE LOWELL HANUFACTURmQ COM- 
PANY'S RITLES AND REGULATIOKS 
(Decade 1800-40)* 
e overseers are to he punctually in their Rooms at 
be starting of the Mill, and not to he absent imnecea- 
Arily during working hours. They are to see that all 
lose employed in their Booms are in their places in due 
mson ; they may ^ant leave of absence to those employed 
Elder them, when there are spare hands in the Boom to 
ipply their places ; otherwise they are not to grant leave 
: absence^ except in cases of absolute necessity* 
All persons in the employ of the Lowell Han ufactu ring 
^mipany are required to observe the Regulations of the 
rerseer of the Boom where they are employed; they are 
c»t to be absent from work without his consent, except in 



* From the appendix: to Seth Luther, " Address to the Working 
en of New Eoeland" (pamphlet, 3d ed, FhiJadelpya, 1S36). 
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cases of sickness, and then tliej are to send Um word of ^ 



the ^ 



af their absence. 



cause o 

They are to board in one of the Boardin|t-Hoiia«a be- 
longing to the Company, and to conform to the regtili- 
tions of the House where they board; they are to givt 
information at the Count ing-Rooni, of the place wheit 
they hoard, when they beg^in; and also give notice when* 
ever they change their boarding-place. 

The Company will not employ any one who Is habitu* 
ally absent from public worship on the Sabbath. 

It is considered a part of the engagement that eacb 
person remains twelve montlis if required; and all persoai 
intending to leave the employment of the Company aie t^ 
give two weeks' notice of their intention to their Over 
seer, and their engagement Is not considered as fulfille<i 
unless they comply with this Regulation* 

The Pay Roll will be made up to the last Saturday of 
every month, and the payment made to the Carpet 1131 
the following Saturday, and the Cotton Mill the succeed- 
ing Tuesday^ when every person will be expected to pj 
their board. 

The Company will not continue to employ any person 
who shall be wanting in proper respect to the females eoi* 
ployed by the Company, or who ahall smoke within the 
Company's premises, or be guilty of inebriety, or otto 
improper conduct. 

The Tenants of the Boarding-Houses are not to board 
or permit any part of their houses to be occupied by say 
person, except those in the employ of the Oompanj. 

They will be considered answerable for any impropef 
conduct in their Houses, and are not to permit tbeif 
Boarders to have company at unseasonable hour& 

The doors must be closed at ten o'clock in the evening, 
and no person admitted after that time without mm^ 
reasonable excuse. 
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EARLY CORPORATION RULES 

The keepers of the Boarding-Houses must give an ac- 
count of the number, names and employment of the 
Boarders when required, and rei>ort the names of such as 
are guilty of any improper conduct. 

The Buildings, and yards about them, must be kept 
dean and in good order, and if they are injured otherwise 
than from ordinary use, all necessary repairs will be 
made and charged to the occupant. 

It is desirable that the families of those who live in 
the Houses, as well as the Boarders, who have not had 
the Kine Pox, should be vaccinated; which will be done 
at the expense of the Company for such as wish it. 

Some suitable chamber in the House must be reserved, 
and appropriated for the use of the sick, so that others 
may not be imder the necessity of sleeping in the same 
room. 

No one will be continued as a Tenant who shall suffer 
ashes to be put into any place other than the place made 
to receive them, or shall, by any carelessness in the use 
of fire, or lights, endanger the Company's property. 

These regulations are considered a part of the contract 
with the persons entering into the employment of the 
Lowell Manufacturing Company. 

HL CONDITIONS ON WHICH THE OPERATIVES 
OR " HELP " WERE HIRED BY THE COCHECO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF DOVER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

(Decade 1830-40) * 

We, the subscribers, do hereby agree to enter the 
service of the Cocheco Manufacturing Company, and 
conform, in all respects, to the Regulations which are 

^ From the appendix to Seth Luther, " Address to the Working 
Men of New England," 1836. 
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noWp or may hereafter be adopted^ for the good goTeni^ 
ment of the Institution^ 

We further agree to work for such wag^ per weA^ 
and prices by the job, as tlie Oompan^r may eee fit to pij, 
and be subject to the fines as well as entitled to th 
premiums paid by the Company, 

We further agree to allow two cents each week to be 
deducted from our wages, for the benefit of the sick fund. 

We also agree not to leave the eenric© of the Companji 
without giving two weeks' notice of our intention, with- 
out permission of an agent j and if we do, we agree ta 
forfeit to the use of the Company two weeks' pay. 

We also agree not to be engaged in any combinatioa« 
whereby the work may be impeded^ if we do, we agree to 
forfeit to the use of the Company the amotmt of wages 
that may be due to us at the time. 

We also agree that in case we are discharged from the 
service of the Company for any fault, we will not consider 
ourselves entitled to be settled within less than two weeks 
from the time of such discharge. 

Payments for labor i>erf ormed are to be made monthly. 



APPENDIX E 

LIST or OCCrPATK«TS JS VHICH WOMOr WEUC KQVVTED TV> 
BE EMTLOTTD IS 1«W 

The list of oerapations in the ** Twelfth Om^xis ^ OMd- 
tained 303 sepftnte empkyrments; in :^5 of which woittMi 
are found. Theae are as follows: ' 

AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 

Agricultural laborers. 

Farm and plantation laborers. 

Farm laborers (members of family). 

Garden and nursery laborers. 
Dairymen and dairywomen. 
Farmers, planters and overseers. 

Farmers and planters. 

Farmers (members of family). 

Farm and plantation overseers. 

Milk farmers. 
Gardeners, florists, nurserymen, etc. 

Gardeners. 

Florists, nurserymen, and vinegrowers. 

Fruit growers. 
Lumbermen and raftsmen. 
Stock raisers, herders, and drovers. 

Stock raisers. 

Stock herders and drovers. 

' ''Twelfth Census: Occupations/' Table I, p. 8. 
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Turpentme farmers and laboreris, 

Woodchoppera. 

Other agricultural pursuits. 

Apiarists. 

Not Bpecitied^ 



PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 

Actors, profeBsional ahowinen, etc. 

Actora. 

Professional showmen* 

Theatrical managers, etc. 
Architects, designers, draughtsmen^ etc. 

Architects, 

Designers, draughtsinen, and inventors. 
Artists and teachera of art. 
CleriO'nieu* 
Dentists. 
Electricians. 
Engineers (civil, eta) and Burvejora, 

Engineers (civil). 

Engineers (mining). 

Surveyors. 
Journalists. 
Lawyers, 
Literary and scientific persons. 

Authors and scientists. 

Lihrarians and assistants. 

Chemists, asaayers, and metallurgigta. 
Musicians and teachers of music* 
Officials (government). 

Officials (National government)* 

Officials (state government)* 

Officials (county goTemment). 

Officials (city or town govermnent), 
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LIST OF OCCUPATIONS 

Physieijais and suseoos. 

Temchen and prof esKns in collega^ etc. 

X6ac3iBnL 

Professors in colleges and iiniTenitie& 
Other professional serrioe. 

Veterinary snrgeonsL 

Not ^Kcified. 

DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 

Barbers and haixdresseraL 

Bartenders 

Boarding and lodging-house keepers. 

Hotel keepers. 

Housekeepers and stewards. 

Janitors and sextons. 

Janitors. 

Sextons. 
Laborers (not specified). 

Elevator tenders. 

Laborers (coal yard). 

Laborers (general). 

Longshoremen. 

Stevedores. 
Launderers and laundresses. 

Laundry work (hand). 

Laundry work (steam). 
Nurses and midwives. 

Nurses (trained). 

Nurses (not specified). 

Midwives. 
Restaurant keepers. 
Saloon keepers. 
Servants and waiters. 

Servants. 

Waiters. 
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Watchmen, policemen, firemen* etc- 

Watchmen, policemen and detectives. 
Other domeetic and pergonal service. 

Bootblael^ 

Hunters, trappers, guides and sconta. 

Hot specified. 

TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 

Agents. 

Agents (insurance and real estate). 

Agents (not specified)* 
Bankers and brokers. 

Bankers and brokers (money and stocks). 

Brokers (commercial). 
Boatmen and sailors. 

Boatmen and canalmen. 

Pilots, 

Sailors* 
Bookkeepers and accoinitanta. 
Clerks and copyista 

Clerks and copyists. 

Clerks (dipping)* 

Letter and mail carriers.. 
Commercial travelers. 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc. 

Draymen, teamsters, and expressmen. 

Carriage and hack drivers. 
Foremen and overseers. 

Foremen and overseers (livery stable). 

Foremen and overseers (steam railroad). 

Foremen and overseers (street railway). 

Foremen and overseers (not specified). 
Hostlera, 
Huckstera and peddlers, 
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liyery-stable keepers. 

Merchants and dealers (except wholesale). 

Boots and shoes. 

Cigars and tobacco. 

Clothing and men's furnishings. 

Coal and wood. 

Drugs and medicines. 

Dry goods, fancy goods and notions. 

General store. 

Groceries. 

Liquors and wines. 

Lumber. 

Produce and provisions. 

Not specified. 
Merchants and dealers (wholesale). 
Messengers and errand and ojffice boys. 

Bundle and cash boys. 

Messengers. 

Office boys. 
Officials of banks and companies. 

Bank officials and cashiers. 

Officials (insurance and trust companies, etc.). 

Officials (trade companies). 

Officials (transportation companies). 
Packers and shippers. 
Porters and helpers (in stores, etc.). 
Salesmen and saleswomen. 
Steam railroad employees. 

Baggagemen. 

Brakemen. 

Conductors. 

Engineers and firemen. 

Laborers. 

Station agents and employees. 

Switchmen, yardmen and flagmen. 
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Stenographers and typewriters. 

Stenographers. 

Typewriters. 
Street-railway employees. 

Conductors. 

Laborers. 

Motormen. 

Station agents and employees. 
Telegraph and telephone linemen. 

Telegraph and telephone operators. 

Telegraph operators. 

Telephone operators. 
Undertakers. 

OTHER PERSONS IN TRADE AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Auctioneers. 

Decorators, drapers, and window dressers. 
Newspaper carriers and newsboys. 
Weighers, gaugers and measurers. 
Not specified. 

MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL 
PURSUITS 

Bun^DiNO Trades 
Carpenters and joiners. 

Carpenters and joiners. 

Ship carpenters. 

Apprentices and helpers. 
Masons (brick and stone). 

Masons. 

Masons' laborers. 

Apprentices and helpers. 
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Painters, glaziers and vamishers. 

Painters, glaziers and varnishers. 

Painters (carriages and wagons). 

Apprentices and helpers. 

Paperhangers. 
Plumbers and gas- and steamfitters. 

Plumbers and gas- and steamfitters. 

Apprentices and helpers. 
Plasterers. 

Plasterers. 

Apprentices and helpers. 
Hoofers and slaters. 

Hoofers and slaters. 
Mechanics (not otherwise specified). 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

Oil-well and oil-works employees 

Oil-well employees. 

Oil-works employees. 
Other chemical workers. 

Chemical works employees. 

Fertilizer makers. 

Powder and cartridge makers. 

Salt-works employees. 

Starch makers. 

Clay, Glass, and Stone Products 

Brick- and tilemakers. 

Brickmakers. 

Tilemakers. 

Terra-cotta workers. 
Glass workers. 
Marble- and stonecutters. 
Potters, 
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FlSHlKa AND MlHIKG 

Fishermen and oystennen. 
Miners and qnarrymen* 

Miners (coal)* 

Miners (gold and Bilver)* 

Miners (not otherwise specified). 

Quarr^rmen* 

Food ^d Kindred Pboducts 

Bakers. 

Butchers, 

Butter- and cheesamakers. 

Confectioners. 

MiDers. 

Other food preparera. 

Fish curers and packers. 

Meat and fruit canners and preservera. 

Meat paekers, curers and picklers, 

Su^armakeTs and refiners. 

Kot specified. 

Iron akd Steel akd Thbie Pboducts 

Blacksmiths. 

Blacksmiths. 

Apprentices and helpers- 
Iron and steel workers* 

Iron and steel workers* 

Molders. 
Machinists, 

Machinists. 

Apprentices and helpers, 
Steara-hoiler makerB. 

Steam-boiler makers. 
Stove-, furnace- and gratemakers. 
Tool- and cutleTTmakers. 
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Boot- sad AoqiMifeera snd repttiiers. 

Boot and ahoe f aetoir opeiatms. 

Shoenuloen (not In idioe imt^oFj}^ 

Appreiitioe& 
ITamesB* ftud saddlefnakers aod n^vireiB* 
Leatiier carriers and tannerm. 

TanncrsL 
Apprentices. 
Tmtik* and leather-case makezsp etc* 
Tninkmakers. 
Leather-case and pocketbook makersi. 

LiQoois Msn Bbvehaobs 

Bottlers and soda-water makers, etc 

Bottlers, 

Mineral and soda-water makers* 
Brewers and maltsters. 
Distillers and rectifiers. 

Lumber and rrs Manufactub^ 

C abinetm akers. 

Coopers, 

Saw- and X)laniiig*inill employee®. 

Saw- and planing- mi 11 employees. 

Lumber-yard employees. 
Other woodworkers. 

Basketmakers^ 

Boxm akers (wood)* 

Furniture manufacture employees* 

Piano- and organ makers, 

Not specified- 
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Metal and Metal Pboducts Othek Than Ison and Btwsu 

Braea workers* 
Brass workers. 

Molders. 
Clock- and watcliinakers, and repairers, 

Clock-factoiy operatives. 

W a tell -f ac toiy opera t i v os« 

Clock and watch repairers* 
Gold and silver w^orkera. 

Gold and ailver workerg* 

Jewelry manufactory employ eea. 
Tinplate and tinware makers. 

Tin plate makers. 

Tinners and tinware makers* 

Apprentices (tinsmiths)* 
Other metal workers. 

Copper workers. 

Elactroplaters. 
Gunsmlthsr locksmiths, and bell hangers. 
Lead and zinc workera. 
Molders (metals). 
Not specified. 

Papkb and Printing 

Bookbinders. 

Boxmakcrs (paper). 

Engravers. 

Paper and pnlp-mill operatives. 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen. 

Printers and pressmen. 

Lithographers, 

Compositors, 

Electro typer 8 and stereotypers. 

Apprentices (printers), 

ass 
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Tuntn 

Bleacherir and <iye-works opemtii-es. 

Bleachery operatiT^* 

Dye-worka operatiTea. 
Garpet-factory operatiyf©, 
Gotton-mill operatiTea^ 
Hosiery and knitting-mill operatives. 
Silk-mill operatives. 
Woolen-mill operativce. 
Other textile-mill operatives* 

Hemp and jute-mill operatives. 

Linen-mill operatives^ 

Print- works operatives. 

Rope and cordage- factory operative 

Worsted -mill operati%*ea. 

Textile not specified* 
Dressmakers. 

Dressmakers, 

Apprentices. 
Hat- and capmakera. 
Milliners. 

Millinerii 

Apprentices^ 
Seamstresses. 

Shirt-, collar*, and cuffmrtkers. 
Tailors and tailoresses. 

Tailors and tailotesses. 

Apprentices. 
Other textile workers. 

Carpetmakers (rag)* 

Lace and embroidery makers^ 
Bail-, awning-, and tent maker s* 
Sewing-machine operators. 
Not specified* 
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ipGiAFHT OF Books and Magazine Articles 
■ttTHg Industrial Employment of Women 
sr England and America 

j^SatE. Beport on the Conditions of Women 3 
^ IB the Textile Trades for the Royal Commis- 
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